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Me. a. R. Ramakath Ayyar, Superintendent of Archseology 
in the Travaneore State, kindly sent me, for decipherment, with 
his letter dated, Trivandrum 5th February 1924, “a photo-print 
of a Cross, which was recently discovered at Kadamattam in the 
Travaneore State, having a Pahla-vd inscription engraved on a 
canopying ribbon round it.” Mr. Ajwar wrote : “ It may be noted 
that the portion of the inscription on the left limb of the arch 
is identical with the shorter sentence found on the Crosses at St. 
Thomas's Mount and at Kottayam, while the remauiing portion 
of the writing seems to consist of two short sentences separated 
bv a -f- mark.” The photo-print was not clear. So, I wrote on 
r )th February and requested “ that a full-size squeeze of it may be 
tjrken.” Mr. Ayyar thereupon sent me, with his letter of 18th 
February, an cstampage of the inscription, and then, later on, 
s mt also a photograph of a better impression. He repeated in 
tills second letter what was said in the 
tlie left limb of the Cross, that it was “ 
selntence engraved m 
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at Kottayam and St. Thomas’s Mount.’’ He then added. The 
equal-armed Cross, cut out in low relief under the inscribed belt, 
is similar to that found at the Mount and that the sculpture seems 
to be of a slightly later date, but this question of age will have to 
be decided by Pahlavi scholars on a consideration of the script 
engraved in the record in question. 

As to the situation of the Church in which the Cross is found, 
the particular position in which it is found and the sculptural 
details of the Cross, I will quote here at some length Mr. Ayyar’s 
remarks, which he has made in his official Heport, and of which 
he has kindly sent me a copy with his letter of 22nd April 1924. 
He writes : 

“ This Cross is found embedded in the south wall of the sanctum 
in the Jacobite-Syrian Church at Kadamattara, a village six miles to the 
west of Muvattupula, a taluk-centre in the Travancore State and about 
40 miles from Kottayam where the other tw*o Crosses are found ; but my 
informants were unable to give me any interesting details as to whether 
this Cross had been preserved in the Church from a very long time or 
whether it was brought down from some other place and hxed up in 
its present position. The Church which is picturesquely situated on 
the top of a small hillock does not claim any antiquity, epigraphical or 
architectural, except for the presence of this Persian Cross. This 
new Cross resembles the bigger Kottayam Cross in its sculptural 
details, Le», it is an equal-armed Greek type with fleur-de-lis extremi- 
ties, and it stands on a pedestal of three steps. It is flanked by two 
detached pilasters of the same type as that of the other two examples 
and on the capitals of these are also found two couchant rmkaras or 
fish-monsters facing each other and supporting with their gaping mouths 
a semi-circular belt (prahjidrali) arching above the Cross. The outer 
rim of tliis arch is represented as ornamentally curving out in two hooks 
on either side of some central flower-and-head cluster. In the place 
occupied by a down-turned dove with outspread wings (symbolizing 
the Holy Ghost ) and shown as pecking at the top of the upp^r 
limb of the Cross, we have in the Kadamattam example a somewhat 
curiously shaped object which resembles a crown or a bishop’s mitiv, 
or worse still a shuttle-cock ; but as these have no symbolical significance, 
we have* to take this object to be an extremely crude representation 
of a dove, whose extended wings have the outlines of two inturned rose 
leaves, whose body and tail are inartistically sculptured as five straigh^^} 
feather-tipped strands, and whose head and beak (looking likb 
a turnip) are hardly recognizable as parts of a bird’s anatomy. Oil 
either side of the lower lirnb of the Cross are the same floral devicp 
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branching out upwards in conventional curls and a semi-circular triple 
band envelops the steps in a rainbow arch. Five oblong niche-like 
depressions have been crudely picked out for the sake of ornament on the 
plain pedestal below this cavalry of three steps and some later (Romish ?) 
enthusiast has conveniently managed to shape them into the abbreviated 
formula I, N. R. I. {Jesus Kazarenus Bex Judaearum). The portion con- 
taining the Pahiavi writing is a narrow ribbon of stone which springs at 
either extremity of this base and going up straight to a height of about 
lo"' curves round in a semi-circular arch of 9'^ radius enveloping the top 
of the Cross and its halo- circle. 

“ The inscription on this band seems to consist of three short 
sentences separated by two -f (cross) marks. Of these the portion run- 
ning down the left limb from one such mark at the top corner appears to 
be identical with the shorter sentence found in the same position in all 
the other three Crosses, both at Kottayam and the Mount ; hut the 
remaining portion appears to be different and to consist of two sentences 
marked off by the other dividing -{- symbol. Sculpturally considered, 
this crudely wrought Cross at Kadamattam seems to be a later copy 
of the one at St. Thomas’s Mount ; but an authoritative opinion as to 
its probable age can be pronounced only by Pahiavi scholam, after a 
careful consideration of the script employed in the present record.” 

It appears from the Indian Antiquary^ of December 1923, 
that the slab of the Cross was discovered at the close of the year 
1921 by Mr. T. K. Joseph. The discoverer writes {op. ciL p. 355) : 

‘‘As the epigraph was in Pahiavi and not in Vatteluttu, I forwarded 
a copy of it to the Pahiavi scholar Dr. Cassartelli. The inscription 
seems to be a replica of the one on the other two similar slabs. Rev. Fr, 
H. Hosten, S.J., of Darjeeling, in a letter to me dated 27th May 1922, 
says : ‘ I have compared it with the Mylapore (Greek Mount) inscription, 
and have little doubt but yours is a replica of it.’ ” 



Kev. Father Hosten has referred to this new Cross in his 
article entitled ''Christian Archseology in Malabar’' in the December 
1922 issue of the Catholic Herald He says there that 

"the art displayed by the Katamarram Cross. . , may help to 
determine certain almost obliterated designs of the Mylapore 
Cross, and this may lead to a very distinct advance in the inter- 
pretation of the, tradition of the St. Thomas Christians. Rev, 
Father Hosten has described again, in detail, from photographs 
sent to him recently by the Archaeological 
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vancore, the design of the Crosses and the symbolism on them.^ 
In his description, he speaks of the pillars of the St. Thomas Mount; 
as “ appearing to be more primitive, more Persepolitan(?), than 
those of the Kottayam Cross, No. 1.” 

Mr. Joseph does not tell us how Dr. Cassartelli, the learned 
Bishop of Sanford, has read and translated the inscription. As. 
far as I know, his transliteration and translation are not published. 

From Dr. Burnell’s article® which is referred to later on, and 
other subsequent writings on the subject we gather that the 
Mount Church Cross was discovered by the Portuguese when they 
were digging in 1547 the foundation for a new Church, the Mount 
Church on its present site. They came across the ruins of old 
Christian buildings, and in these ruins, they found the Cross with 
the Pahlavi inscription. This they installed in their new’ Church 
where it now’ stands. According to Dr. Burnell, miracles were 
believed to have been worked with this Cross. This Cross was 
soon unhesitatingly identified with the one which the Apostle 
St. Thomas is said to have embraced while on the point of death 
and its miraculous virtues specially obtained great fame.^ 


n. 


In reply to Mr. Ayyar’s inquiries, I had submitted my reading 
and rendering of the inscription to him with my letter of 15th 
April. After I announced my paper to our Society, I learnt that 
my translation, sent to Mr. Ayyar, was published in the June 
1924 issue of the Academy by Mr. T. K. Joseph, the discoverer 
of the inscription, to whom it seems to have been passed on by 
Mr. Ayyar. In this paper, I beg to treat the whole subject at 
some length. If I do not mistake, this is the first attempt at 
decipherment in relation to this Cross. 

Decipherment of the Insmiptions on the previous Crosses.— 
Mr. Ayyar and Mr. Joseph have referred to three other Crosses of 
the kind previously discovered and as Mr. Ayyar has spoken of a 
short sentence of the recently discovered Cross as being identical 




2 Indian Afhoenmm, August 1923, p. 67 f. 

3 Indian Antiquary, November 1874, pp. 308-16. 

4 T. IL Joseph, Indian Antiqxtary, December 1923, p. 355. 



with a similar sentence in the 'previously; discovered Crosses, ^ will, 
at first, speak briefly of these Grosses, their inscriptions, and the 
attempts made to decipher them. If I do not mistake, this is the 
first time that the subject of the Crosses inscribed in Pahlavi has 
been brought before our Society, and so, I think, a brief account 
will be of some use to our local students. 


(a) The Crosses with Pahla\d mscriptions were first disco- 
vered in 1873 by Dr. A. C. Burnell, w^ho drew the attention of scho- 
lars to them in a letter, dated '' Mangalore, South Canara, Madras^ 
Presidency, May 12th, 1873,” addressed to the London Amdemjj 
and published in its issue of I4th June 1873 (pp. 237-8). In that 
letter, he expressed an expectation, ' that : the old S^uian 
Churches (at Niranam, Kayaankullam, etc.) will no doubt furnish 
other copies ” (p. 238). The recently discovered inscription under 
examination has fulfilled Dr. BurnelPs expectation, and we should 
not be surprised if some more Crosses with inscriptions are dis- 
covered in that part of the country. In the same letter, Dr. Bur- 
nell had promised to get the inscription lithographed and send 
copies of the lithograph to Pahlavi Scholars and he had done so. 


Dr. BurnelFs interest in the discovery of the Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions •was from the point of view of supporting Prof. Weber, who 
had, in his essay on the Ramayana " suspected Greek influences 
in the composition of that poem ” (cj;. cit. p. 237). He said : 

" It will now, in consequence of this discovery, be possible to 
prove that much in the modern philosophical , schools of India 
comes from some form of Christianity derived from Persia ; and 
this fact at once explains also the origin of the modern Vedanta 
sects in Southern India exclusively.” Dr. Burnell added: The 

number of these tablets proves that there must have been [Chris- 
tian] communities in several places, and those large enough to have 
Churches, both on the S. W. and S. E. coasts of India.” The 
early Christian settlers from Persia were taken to be Manichsens, 
and Dr. Burnell thought, that Manigramam, the name of the set- 
tlement of the Persian Christians, came from Mani, the founder 
of Manichseism. Sankaracaxya, Ramanuja and Madhvacarya, 
who founded the modern schools of Vedanta, were all supposed 
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to have come under the influence of Cliristiaii settlers whose set- 
tlements "were not far from the towns of these founders. 

(6) Dr. Burnell then published a pamphlet, entitled “ On 
some Pahlavi Inscriptions in South India.” It was printed, in 
1873, at the Mission Press in Mangalore. 

(c) This pamphlet was reprinted with additions by Dr. 
Burnell in the Indian Antiquary for November 1874 (vol. 3, pp. 
308-16), under the heading “On some Pahlavi Inscriptions in 
South India,” with four figures. These are: (1) The Mount 
Gross, (2 & 3) the Sassanian and Chaldeo-Pahlavi attestation to 
a grant, and (4) the Tablet at Kottayam. 

(d) On the appearance of Dr. Burnell’s pamphlet. Dr. Mar- 
tin Haug, attempted a reading and translation in the Beilage zur 
allgemeineti Zeitung (No. 29) of 29th January 1874. Haug s 
reading and rendering are given by Burnell in the reprint of his 
pamphlet in the Indian Antiquary for November 1874 (p. 314). 

(e) Then Dr. E. W. West gave his reading and rendering 
while reviewing Dr. Burnell’s above pamphlet, in the Academy 
of 24th January 1874 (vol. 5, pp. 96-7). He gave two readings 
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(h) Then Stams-iil-ulaiim Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana 
gave four alternative readings and renderings in his paper entitled 
The Pahlavi Inscription on the Mount Cross in Southern India’’.^ 
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them, and it was in 1866 that Dr. (then Mr.) E. W. West sub- 
mitted a Note, dated 5th May 1866, to this Society, drawing spe- 
cial attention of scholars to the Pahlavi inscription.^ Anqnetil 
Dn Perron saw the inscription in 1761, but he did not recognke 
the script as Pahlavi. He speaks of their being in Mogous or 
Mougous characters. In one place, he speaks of the characters as 
Mongous. He says:^^ “Deux inscriptions, qui paroissent recentes, 
chacune de douze lignes perpendiculaires ; gravees pen profonde- 
ment, & en caracteres Mougous, sur deux pilliers qui font partie 
des murs ; Tune haute d’un pied, Fautre large & haute de 
quinze pouces.”^^ 

In another place, he speaks of the script as Mongous (carac- 
teres Mougous). In the Index^*^ again, he gives it as Mougous. We 
see from this, that even a scholar like Anqnetil who knew Pahlavi 
though not much, could not recognize a Pahlavi inscription and 
took the characters to be Mogous or Mongous. /"‘I think,'” as I 
have said elsewhere, ^Hhat the word Mougous is correct and is 
the same as the Parsee word Magav or Magous, the Greek Magi. 
It seems that he was properly informed by his guide or guides 
at the caves, that the characters -were those of the Magous or 
Magis, but he did not properly understand the word, to take it 
for the characters of the Persian Magi or Mobads.”^'^ It seems 
that, just as in the case of the Malabar Coast Crosses, so in the 
case of the Kanheri and other caves in the neighbourhood, the 
Brahmins in charge of the places of worship had strange views. 
They seem to have told Anqnetil that they were the works of 
Alexander the Great f 

, ^ Frffe my paper on Anquetli Du Perron read before this Society on 

16th December 1915; and mj A 7iquetil Da Perron and Dastur Darah, p. 40. 

Zend-Avesta, roh p. 404. . 

Translation ; “Two inscriptions, which appear recent, each of 32 per 
pendicular lines, inscribed less deep, and in character Mougous, over two 
pillars which form a part of the walls ; one, one foot high and the other 15 
inches broad and high.” 

‘^ Zend-Avesta, vol. I, p. 395. is Ibid. voL II, p. 732. 

* Fic?e my paper on Anqnetil Du Perron, Vide my book Anqmtil Du 
Perron and Dastur Dardb, p. 50. 




Before I give my decipherment, I beg to refer to the difficulty 
of reading siicb inscriptions. The decipherment of Pahlavi 
inscriptions is often difficult. The difficulty is due to various 
causes: 

(a) Firstly, as many of the letters of the Pahlavi alphabet 
admit of more than one reading, there is, at times, a diSerence of 
opinion among scholars about the reading of some words even in 
the manuscripts, (b) This difficulty is added to in the case of 
inscriptions, wherein, besides the difficulty of engraving, there is 
that of doing so within a limited space, (c) Then, there is a 
further difficulty, when the inscription is to be done in an arched 
space, (d) Lastly, the artists, who engrave such inscriptions, are 
not literary men. They work mechanically from copies or tracings 
submitted to them and any error in the form of letters adds to the 
difficulty of deciphering them. 

The difficulty about the decipherment of a Pahlavi inscription 
like that under notice is well illustrated by the attempts of scholars 
in reading the Pahlavi inscription on the above-mentioned Christian 
Cross in the Church of Mount St. Thomas at Madras, the like of 
which is also found on two Crosses at Kottayam, Scholars differ, 
not only here and there, but in most of their readings. Dr. West 
has given two readings, the second being an emendation of the&st. 
Even in bis first reading, he has given an alternative reading of 
the short sentence. Dastur Darabji P. Sanjana has givep four 
alternative readings and translations. These facts show how 
difficult it is to decipher a Pahlavi inscription on a Christian 
Cross of the kind which is under examination in this paper. “WTiat 
Dr. West has very properly said of the Mount St. Thomas Cross 
is true of this also, that “ there is little chance of any two Pahlavi 
scholars agreeing about its interpretation.’' In another place, he 
says : It is exceedingly easy to point out such defects, but it is 

not so easy to suggest any really satisfactory reading of the whole 
inscription, as only the three words denman, Tmdmn and bokht are 
indisputable.”^^ Again, add to thedifficuliy inherent in the read- 

Academy, 24rli January 1874, p. 97* 
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ing itself, that of obtaining really good estampages and photos. 
For example, take the case of the inscription of the previously dis- 
GOYered Crosses. 

We have before us, among several others latterly given by 
other writers, three following impressions of the Mount St. Thomas 
Cross inscription : (1) The one given by Dr. Burnell ; (2) the one 

given by Dr. West in the Ej)igrafM(i Indica ; and (S) the one given 
by Dr.Harlez in the Eeport of the 1892 Oriental Congress of Paris.^^ 

Strange to say, we find slight differences in all these three 
impressions or copies in the matter of the above-mentioned short 
sentence. By carefully observing this short sentence in all the 
three Crosses, one will notice that, though apparently identical, 
there is a difference here and there. Dr. West had to wait for some 
time before he gave his amended reading from more than one good 
copy of the photo-litho. 

Eev. Hosten says: '' If I were a Sassanian-Pahlavi scholar, 
I would not be satisfied with deciphering from photographs. I 
would insist on good estampages. . . only a rubbing, therefore, 
could bring out the exact details of the lettering ivith every jot and 
tittle.’’^'^ With that view^ I had asked for an estampage of this 
newly discovered Cross, and I thank Mr. Ayyar for kindly sending 
it to me. I am not sure whether it is a good estampage. But even 
with this estampage and the second good photo-print kindly sent 
to me by Mr. Ayyar, the task of decipherment has not been easy. 
In reply to Mr. Ayyar’s inquiries, I submitted my reading and 
translation with my letter of ISth^April 1924. I repeat here what 
I wrote to him: One cannot claim any finality in such reading. 

When you see, that in the case of the previous inscription, tlie read- 
ings of five scholars — two of whom have submitted a number of 
alternate readings and translations — ^have differed, you must expect 
differences between my attempt and that of others who may follow.'’ 

With these few preliminary observations suggested by the 
decipherment of the inscription on the known Crosses, I beg to 
submit my reading and translation of the Pahlavi inscription on 

the Kadamatta m Cross, 

As reproduced by Dastur Darabji in his article in the Madressa 
Jubilee Volume. 

Indian Atho&ncuMi August 1923, p» 71. 
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^6 renjejt 

J-wy- ^ -“o-tje (it6) 

Transliteration. 

(1) Li zibah vai min Ninav val denman 

(2) Napisbt Mar Shapur t, i -ui 

(3) Li (miin) ahrob Masbiab avakhshahi min khar bokbt. 

Translation. 

(1) I, a beautiful bird from Nineveh, (have come) to this 
(country). 

(2) ' Written (by) Mar Shapur. 

(3) Holy Messiah, the forgiver, freed me from thorn 

affliction). , ,„• 

I will now submit a few notes to explain my reading o cer - 

words. I will at first speak of the first line on 
which is to be read from above to down below Dr. 
the similarly situated short line of the prewus chance 

shorteri»line is much more uncertain, and there is li ,,20 

of any two Pahlavi scholars agreeing about its interpretation. 

I think, this may turn out to be true of this line also. 

( 0 ) I have read what Dr. \Vest has called a dash in t e 1 ^ 

vioiis Cross as the word li, %.e. I. In connect _ 
or dash, as he caUs it, as seen in the previous inscriptions, . 

savs- The Inscription is really divided into two unequal por- 
tions by a small cross an d dash. This dash is deve lopg^ 

18 The Inscription consists of three parts separated by 

mark. I have begun my reading from right np bom the 

line down from above. In the second two lines g 

rio-lit and have come down below to the left, j,r>nfher 

19 The previous inscriptions have only two lines, one long and another 

short. 

20 Academy, 24th June 1874, p. 97. 
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Kottayam into a shape like an hour-glass, or the cipher 83 laid upon 
its side ; but this can hardly be read as any combination of-Pahlavi 
letters, and is probably ornamentaL’’^^ I think, it is not an orna- 
mental dash, but is the word U, le, ' V Our present inscription 
has, instead of two, three sentences separated by a cross. There is 
a similar sign (or dash as said by Dr. West) between the second and 
the third line, though not exactly the same. In the commencement 
of the third sentence, it is more like that on the Kottayam Cross, 
{.e. of “ a shape like an hour-glass.’’ 

(b) I read the second word as zibaJi, Pers. j beautifuL’ 
One may object, and properly object,’ that the first letter of 
the word is not js {%) as it ought to be written in the beginning 
of the word. But, I think that it is perhaps the difficulty of 
engraving, in a limited space, the long shape of z as it should be 
written in the beginning of a word, that may have led the engraver 
to use the form of the letter as it occurs in the middle of a word. 
Bat the letter may be read as rf, if not z, without much difficulty 
and objection. In that case, it may be read as dtbah Uj *^5 i.c. 
‘gold-tissued,’ hence ‘ beautiful.’ However, I admit, that I am 
not strong, nay, I am rather doubtful, in the reading of this word ; 
but, I think, it is an adjectival word, qualifying, and in praise of, 
the next word. 

(c) I read the next word as mi (Av. Skt. Lat. avi 

‘bird’) and I take it that the word refers to the bird, ‘dove,’ in the 
design of the Gross. We see the bird very clearly in the design of 
the Mount Cross.^^ Dr. Burnell thus quotes Lucena (“a safe autho- 
rity on the Portuguese translations in India of that time”) as speak- 
ing about the Mount St. Thomas Cross which was discovered “ in 
digging for the foundations of a hermitage amid the ruins which 
marked the martyrdom of the apostle St. Thomas. On one face 
of this slab was a Cross in relief, with a bird like a dove over it 

Epigraphia Indica, voJ. 4, p. 175. 

See Indian Antiquary ^ November 1874, p. 308 for the design. 
Also for the design, see the Sir J, J. Madreasa Jubilee FoZwme, p. 196, 
and the estampage of the recently discovered Cross, And finally the Book 
of Ser Marco Polo, translated by Yule, third edition revised by Cordier 
1903) vol. 2, p. 353. 
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with its wings expanded as the Holy Ghost is usually represented 
when descending on our Lord at his baptism or our Lady at her 
annunciation.”^^ 


(d) Ninav 111. One may object to the word being Ninav, 
i.e, Nineveh. Some horizontal slips under i give the letter the look 

of h J. But the form of the word as seen in the previous Cross 

helps the reading. The form, as given by Harlez and reproduced by 
Dastur Darabji^is clear as 1 Dastur Darabji has printed it as 11 
though he has read it as wn. With reference to this name, 
Ninav, I would refer my readers to the account of Dr. Burnell in his 
paper, first published in the Aeademy of 1874 (vol. Ill), referred to 
above. It appears from that account that the early Christians 
who came to India were those from Babylon, and the adjoining 
countries. So/the mention of Ninav (Nineveh) refers to that part 
Persia. 

I may say here that one may possibly object to my reading 
the word as Ninav in the recently discovered Cross. But the word 
is clear in the similar part of the inscription in the previously dis- 
covered Crosses. The flourish of the hand by the artist on the 
Cross under examination has not made the word clear in the pre- 
sent case. The word is \vritten as 11 1 (something like 1 1 1 , i.e,, hun- 
dred and eleven in Arabic figures) and it occurs as Ninav for Nine- 
veh in the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroiha-i Airan^^ > 

(g) Now we come to the middle line, which is the shortest. 
There, I read the first word as naimht, i.e., ' written’ and the next 
word as Mwr Shapiir. This part of the inscription is mutilated. 
But I think that the name is that of the ' writer,’ i.e., the person 
who got the stone inscribed with the Cross and the inscription. It 
is, as it were, his votive offering, and so, as may be naturally expect- 
ed, he gets his name piit down in the inscription. M Shapiu 
referred to may be the Mar Shapur mentioned by Burnell as one 
of the early Christian emigrants. 


-3 Indian Antiquary, November 1874, p. 313. 

24 See Sir Jamshedji Jejeehhoy Madressa Jvbike Volume, p. 196. 

25 Vide my Pahlavi Translation, part I, Aiyadgar-i Zariran, ShatroiM-i 
Airan va Afdya va Sahigih-i Seistm, p. 115. 
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m Coming to tk. ttW line, I lave tefemed above to toe 
reading of tois first wd. The second word, I read as <Jmb (ahM), 

i.6. "piotis, holy.’ , , ,„ 7 . 

(q) Then the next two words Mashiali amkhshahi are 

well nigh the same as in the previously discovered inscription ol 

Mount St. Thomas. , 

(h) Then the last two words also seem to he tlie sai t . .. 

those of the previous inscription and I thinlc they may he read as 

Dr. West had read them. ■ . 

On receiving my reading and translation, Mr. A.yyar v lo e in 

his letter of 22nd April ; A., 

“The reference to the ‘bird’ in the Kadamattam Cross as 
noted by you is quite in keeping with the pictured detail and is 
important, inasmuch as it helps to settle the doubtful nature of 
the emblem figured on the older Kottayam Cross which it 

resembles and which latter had led Fr. H. Hosten 

into some learned speculations in the Indian AO^nmtm foi August 
1923 The mention of Mar Shapur in the record is valuable m moie 
aspects than one; and as in all likelihood, he may bo identical with 
' Maruvan Sapir iso of the Kottayam copper-plate charter of the t me 
of the Cera king Sthanu-ravi (ca. A. D. 880-900), this cross may be taken 
to furnish an important dated landmark more reliable than the mere 
approximations of palaeography, however carefully balanced they may 
have been'. (See also Travancore Archseological Series No. 11, PP- 

60 et seq.)”-^ . 

I am glad to learn from what is said above by Mr. Ayyar 

from archseological and historical points of view, that my reading 

of this new Cross has interested him and has been found important 

and “ valuable in more aspects than one.” 

■ V ■ 


Who were the Malabar Coast Christians ?— Now the question 
is: Who were the Christians who put up Crosses with Pahlavi 
inscriptions in the Churches ? It is rather difficult to say posi- 
tively, who they were. There are various traditions about the 
first advent of the Christians to the shores of India. 

There is the tradition, noted by Marco Polo, who has, in his 
book of travds, said that Malabar w as the place where St. Thomas, 

2® Mr. Ayyar’s reference is to the article, entitled “ Three Inscriptions 
of Sthanu Ravi,” in vol. 2, part 1, pp. 60-86 of the said series. 
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one of the twelve apostles of Christ, lies buried.-'^ There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the St. Thomas, who is associated 
with the early Christians of India, was the apostle himself or a later 
saint. Some even connected at one time the Pahlavi Cross in 
the Church of St. Thome with the Apostle St. Thomas. We read 
on this point : 

“ In repairing a hermitage which here existed, in 1547, the workmen 
came upon a stone slab with a Cross and inscription carved upon it. 
The story speedily developed itself that this was the Cross which had 
been embraced by the dying Apostle, and its miraculous virtues soon 
obtained great fame. It was eventually set up over an altar in the 
church of Madonna, which was aftervrards erected on the Great Mount, 
and there it still exists. A Brahman imposter professed to give an 
interpretation of the inscription as relating to the death of St. Thomas, 
etc., and this was long accepted.’ ^2 8 

Anqmtil Du Perron on the Malabar Coast Christiam-Axicpie,- 
til Du Perron, in his Zend-Aresta, in his account of his visit to 
Cochin on 31st December 1757, speaks at some length on the 
subject of the Christians.*^ I quote here from my paper on 
Anquetil Du Perron read before this Society : 

‘‘ Anquetil’s description of Cochin shows that the city and the 
surrounding district formed a great centre of trade at that time. Some 
of the Europeans who lived there were literary persons. There were 
also many learned Christian priests. There were a number of Christian 
Churches built by the several European communities that traded with 
India. Anquetil visited Veraple, which was the seat of the Apostolic 
Vicar of the Malabar Coast. His description of the Christians of this 
district will be found somewhat interesting to the students of the history 
of the spread of Christianity here. Even M. Florent, a head priest of the 
district, could not tell him how old was the Christian population there. 
At the time of AnquetiFs visit, there were about 200,000 Christians, 
of w’hom 50,000 were Homan Catholics, 100,000 Syrian Malabari Catho- 
lics, 50,000 other Syrian Christians (Syro-Malabares Schismatiques). 
The Latin or Roman Catholics again were divided into three classes : 
1. Christians of St. Thomas. 2. The Topas, born of Portuguese 
fathers and Indian mothers, either by legal marriage or concubinage, who 

27 Yi^Q the third edition of the translation of Yule, revised by Gordie r 
(1903), p. 353. 

28 Third ed. of Marco Polo by Cordier, Motes, p. 358. 

29 Tome I, partie 1. 

80 « Anquetil Du Perron of Paris. India as seen by him ’% pp. 19-20. 
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dressed as Europeans, Most of the domestic servants of the Dutch, the 
EngKsh and French in India belonged to this class. 3. The Mounduk- 
arens who were recently converted Malabari Christians and who dressed 
as natives of the land, and the Kouloukarens who were fishers and 
sailors. 

The Time of the Inscription.— Them remains the question as to 
the time when these Crosses were put up and this question is con- 
nected with the question as to who those Christians were who put 
them up. The very fact of the Crosses having Pahlavi inscriptions 
of the types we see, shows that, even if there had been some early 
settlements of Christians on the Malabar Coast at the time of the 
advent of St. Thomas the Apostle, these Crosses are not their 
offerings. They belong to some later times. Dr. West says on 
this subject: 

Regarding the date of the Pahlavi Inscriptions nothing very 
definite can be ascertained from the forms of the letters . . . All 

the peculiarities can be found in the Kanheri Pahlavi insci'iptions of 
10th October and 24th November 1009, and 30th October 1021 ; and some 
of them in the Pahlavi signatures of witnesses on a copper-plate grant 
to the Syrian Church in Southern India which has been attributed 

to the ninth century.”3i 

Dr. Burnell wrote: 

“ The characters and language are nearly those of the books, but 
are not by any means of the earliest period. If one may judge by the 
legends on coins, the dates of which are known, the earliest of these 
inscriptions may belong to the 7th or 8th centuiy. The earliest 
appears to be the ones at the Mount and in the south wall of the Kotta- 
yam old church, the latest that behind a side altar in the same church 
and on which is also a sentence in Syriac in the ordinary Estrangelo clia- 
raeter, to judge by facsimiles of MSS. of a period not older than the 10th 
century. At all events, these Crosses are long subsequent to the time 

of the Apostle St. Thomas.” 32 

I agree witb these scholars, and think, that the inscriptions 
belong to times much posterior to Apostle St. Thomas. I think 
there is a very great likelihood of their belonging to the 7th and 
8th century after Christ. In this connection, I wish to dra\v 
special attention of the students of this question to what 
Anquetil Du Perron has said about a tradition that he had 
heard. I will quote him at some length : 

31 Epigraphia Indica, toI 4, p. 176. 32 Reprint in the Indian Antiquary. 
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‘‘ Quelle est done Forigine dii Cliristianisme dans Flnde ? Je crois 
que cette cjuestion ne pent etre d4cidee par les Monuments qui existent 
actuelleiiient dans cette Contree. Ce qii’on dit d’un Mage, qui avoit ie 
titre de Mannaca vasser (mot qu’on pretend singfier Manicheen), et qui 
passa dans I’lnde ou il repandit sa doctrine, ne m’a et^ confirme par 
aucim Chretien de Saint Thomas, Catholique, ’ ni Schismatique. 
Mais, sans m’arreter aux autorites vraies ou supposees, je dis que ceux 
qui connoissent F Orient ne trouveront rien d’impossible, ni meme d’ex- 
traordinaire dans FApostolat de Saint Thomas aux Indes Orientales. Les 
Cara vanes de Syrie pour Bassora, marchoient alors comme a present. 
Les Arabes alloient aux Indes tons les ans et debarquoient aux envi- 
rons des lieux nommes maintenant Calicut & Mazulipatam. J’ajoute 
que, selon une opinion regue dans ie Pays, plusieurs Chretiens de Chaldee, 
fuyant, dans le septieme siecle, la persecution des Mahometans s’embar- 
querent a Bassora, & vinrent s’etablir parmi les Chretiens de Saint 
Thomas’" 

This statement of Anquetil seems to present the possibility of 
two views. These Crosses may be the work of some Persian 
Christians who had taken to Manicliaeism and who, therefore, in 
order to avoid the persecution in their own country, had fled from 
there under the leadership of a Zoroastrian Magi, who also had 
turned to be a follower of Mani and settled on the shores of India. 

Dr. Burnell has in his above-mentioned papDer, referred to these 
Manichaeans and has even pointed to a place in Malabar as deri- 
ving its name from Mani. 

But I think that there is reason to believe that these Crosses 
were not put up) by Manichaean Christians, or' Christian Manich- 
aeans, because the history of the Manichaeans and of the Albi- 
genses, who were an offshoot of the Manichaeans, shows that the 
Manichaeans were persecuted by the orthodox Christians on the 
ground that they were not true followers of Christ. Manichaeism 
was a mixture of Zoroastrianism, Christianity and even of Budd- 
hism. One may say that in spite of their not being true orthodox 
Christians, they believed in Christ. But what we know of the 
tenets of Manichaeism does not permit us to believe that they had 
that faith in the personality of Christ as a redeemer of afflictions, 
as seems to have been evinced by the offerers of the Crosses in 

question, in the Pa hlavi inscriptions. ' 

33 Zend- A vesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre^ tome premier, premiere partie, 
p. 179. 
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So I think that the Oliristians who ofEered the Cros«e« were the 
Ohnttl.l to by AB^uetil b. .be 1;‘ 

erttect. They were .be ChristmoB itbo bod to 
tie Zoroasttiam.to escape tom the pememtion. ^ 

vaders of Persia. We must hear in mind that here it is not on .> 
Sf question ot AnquetU’s own view. He speaks ot wbat be brf 
Sard in Malabar itsV I therefore tbi.dc that ^ 

the ofeings of soi^e of the Christians who had come to the shore 
If ml in the middle or latter part of the seventh century and m 
the eighth century, owing to the persecution of the Arabs, an^ m 
referrtag to the afflictions of Christ, they ffllude to then own afflic- 
tions otoeing oompeUed to leave their country for their faith. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Since this first attempt at reading and translation sent to 
Mr Ayyar and after I announced my paper, I have seen m the 
Indian iodem./ of June 1924 (p. 122) what is called a photo-lith 
with “scale one-third,” given by Mr. T. K. Joseph with a short 
Note, wherein he gives in a foot-note my foregoing translation as sent 
by me to the Superintendent of Archeology of Travancore. t 
that be a litho from a clearer photo, I should like to modi y m> 
reading a little in the third line, though that will not make any 
important change in the meaning. My reading of the third line from 
this larger photo is as follows; 

[Am...(1) Meshiha avakhshahi min bim bokht.] 
Translation. . 

“I whom...(?) Messiah, the forgiver, freed from danger (or 
terror).” 

The modification consists of the following: 

(a) The reading of the foot word as am in place of k. 

This makes no change in the meaning. 

{b) 1 get doubtful about the word preceding Messiah which 

I first read as ahldb, i.e., -‘holy. 

(c) I read the last but one word as him instead of khar ; 

but this modification in the reading of the word makes no import- 
ant change in the sense., 

SeptembeTf 1924 * 














THE UNPUBLISHED COINS OF THE GUJAEAT 
SALTANAT 

By Prof. S. H. Hodivala 

Baha'cjddin' College, Jot AGADH 

The coins of the independent Sultans of Gujarat are not 
inferior in Mstorical interest, artistic merit or variety of design to 
the mintages of any other Provincial dynasty in the Indo-Mnsal- 
man series. Nor are they of such extreme rarity as to make the 
possibility of acquisition remote for all who are not millionaires. 
They are not infrequently found in many parts of Gujarat, Kathia- 
war and several other localities in this Presidency. Unlike the 
mintages of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal which are prac- 
tically confined to silver, or those of the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpiir, 
of whom no silver issues are known, they are represented in all the 
four metals. The distinction of the various denominations and the 
fractional subdivision of the principal units of the currency is also 
as clearly marked, if not even more meticulous and exhaustive than 
in the Btdiwpciges of the Pathan Emperors or in any other type or 
variety of the Indo-Muhammadan Coinage. 

In the circumstances, it is not a little disappointing to find that 
the numismatic records of the Tank dynasty have not received the 
attention to which they would- seem to.be justly entitled. The 
bibliography of the subject is of exceedingly limited extent and 
it is easy to recapitulate all the books and papers of any note on the 
subject. The earliest notice of any utility or value is to be found 
in Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi (1871). About 
three pages are devoted to the succinct description, or rather bare 
enumeration, of 48 coins, only 2 of which are figured. Fourteen 
years afterwards (1885), Mr. Stanley Lane Poole gave an account 
of 41 and illustrated 10 belonging to the British Museum {Catalogue 
of Indian Coins, Muhammadan States, VoL II, pp. 131-143). Tlie 
total number of those described and drawn by Mr. E. E. Oliver 
in an article contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal (Vol. LVIII, 1889, pp. 1-12) was less than 30, and C. J. Kodgers 
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knew of the existence of only 

in Ms Catalogue oftl^s ^ 

wMl. an enthusiastic and 
anting coin-hunter had been silently working within 300 niilea 
of Bombay. He had brought together a fine collection o uo less 
than 423 l^eoimen. and it is to him that we 
first reaUy adequate treatment of the subject. The. a e ^ 

Taylor of Ahmedabad contributed to this Journal m 1903, a paper 
in Ihich 80 Coins were described with the most punctilious regaid 

for accuracy. 

Twenty years have elapsed since he wrote, but little or no- 
thing h,s been done towards extending our knowledge of the Mass. 
The only exceptions known to me are the chapter assigned to Guja- 
rat in the second volume of the new Indian Museum Catalogue by 
Mr. Nelson Wright (1908) who has listed 119 Coins, and the arti- 
cle on the billon issues of Mahmud Begada by Mr. A. Master in the 
XVIItt Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of t ie / Static 
Society of Bengal (1912, pp. 131-2). 1 have, in the course of the ast 
twenty-two years, picked up in the Junagadh bazars more than 
COO of these mintages. My collection now comprises about lofr 
of the silver issues, about 25 of those in billon, and more than 400 
examples of the utterances in copper. I have, it is true nothing 
to show in gold, but Dr. Taylor suffered from the same disability. 

Otherwise, my collection is not only a representative one, but con- 
tains numerous varieties or subvarieties which have never been 
published and several which, so far as my knowledge extends, exist 

nowhere else and are probably unique. 

Some of these novelties, I crave permission to exhibit to-day 
and trust that the description of these addenda may prove to be a 
not altogether unworthy supplement to Dr. Taylor s excellent 
monograph. 

For tMs purpose, 1 have selected only such pieces as have not 
been noticed before and which possess some characteristic peculiarity 
or point in regard to wHch they difier from their congeners. 

In order to bring out clearly tMs differential characteristic, 
I have divided them into five classes, according as the arresting 



feature is (1) tlie weight, (2) the legend ox the manner in which it 
is inscribed, (3) the mint-name or mint-marks, (4) the style of 
script, i.e., the shaping and formation of the letters or (5) the fact 
of the copper pieces having been struck from silver dies. 


ISro. 2. (Special feature : Weight.) 

AE MUHAMMAD IL 

O&i?. Same as T. 9, but no date. Wt. 31 grs. 

Rev. Same as T. 9, Wt. 33 grs. 

Dr. Taylor had a solitary specimen but did not describe or 
. figure it. 
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Desceiption of the Coins. (I) 


E"o. 1. (Unique. No coin of this Sultan has been hitherto 
known.) 

AE MUZAFFAE 1. 

OblK ' 

Rev. ■ Air ^ jJt, UjcjJ! 

Wt. 67 grs. 


No. 3. (Weight.) 

AE MUbL^IMAD II. 

(Two specimens.) 
Obv. Same as T. 8a. 

Rev. Same as T. 85. 


Wt. 196 grs. 


No. 4. (Weight.) 

AE AHMAD II. 

Obv. SameasT.il. 

Rev. Same as T. 11. 


No. 5. (Weight.) 

AE . ApiAD IL 

Obv, Same as T. 11. 

Rev. Same as T. 11. 


W't. 158 grs, ^ 


Wt. 188 grs. 
Wt. 189 grs. 
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MAHMUD I 


ISTo. 7. (Weight.) 
AE 


MAHMUD. I, 


MUZAEFAR 11 OR III 


Eev. (Fragmentary.) 


No. 9. (Weight.) 
AE 


MUZAFFAR II 


No. 10. (Weight.) 
AR 
Obv. 


BAHADUR SHAH. 


BAHADUR SHAH. 
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No. 12. (Weiglit.) 

AR MAHMUD III. 

Ohv. Same as T. 63, but date 

Rev. Same as T. 63. Wt. 58 grs. 

This is the half-piece of the new or heavier Muzaffarl of 
about 117 grains, which was struck by this Sultan. 
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No. 13. (Weight.) 

AR MAHMUD III. 

Obv. Same as T. 63, but date ^ 1 
Rev. Same as T. 63. 


Wt. 133 grs. 


No. 14. (Weight.) 

AE MAHMUD. III. 

Obv. 1 ^ ] li) ^ ! 

Rev. (Fragmentary.) ^ 1^1 

Wt. 33 grs. 
Wt. 31 grs. 


No. 15. (Weight.) 

AE MAHMUD III. 

Obv. (jlkRJl u-sokJ slS, 

Rev. Fragments of T. 63. Wt. 36 grs. 

M''t. 37 grs. 


No. 16. (Weight.) 

AE MAHMUD III. 

Obv. Same as T. 63, but date SI* above tJuk/ 

Rev. Same as T. 63. Wt. 108 grs. 


No. 17. (Weight.) 

AR MUZAFFAR III. 

. Obv. Same as T. 76, but date IVr or IVV, 

Wt. 34 *5 grs. 


■ ’ ; , Rev. Same as T. 76. 
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No. 18. (Weiglit.) 

AE IMUZAEFAR III. 

Obv. 

Rev. Fragments of T. 72. 


No. 19. (Weight.) 

AE MUZAFFAE III. 

Ohv. In circle. ^ ^ 

Margin. Illegible. 

Rev. Fragments of T. 72 Wt. 143 grs. 

No. 20. (Special feature : Legend.) 

AE MApIUD I. 

Obv. Same as T. 40. 

Rei). Same as T. 40. 

This is a balLMabmudi on wbipli the name of the Sultan s 
father is inscribed, as on the silver Tanka, along with his own. The 

former rarely occurs on the silver issues. The coin also shows that 

the peculiar manner of bisecting the upper part of the obverse 
field by drawing up the alif of « lA between the lam and the toij 
of , QaLu was introduced by Mahmud I. 


No. 21. (Legend.) 
AE 

Obv.' In i 


MAHMUD 1 


No. 22. (Legend.) 
AE 
Obv. 

Rev. 


hlAHMUD I. 

bdow j^lkLuJ ) xlko .JjAsr-' 

A Aii tij 1_^ Li tiJ 

Wt. 73 grs 


No. 23. (Legend.) 

AE. MAmUD I. 

Oho. [jjjtkL. above A1|« ,^l.laLJ I x Ut 

Rev. ' . . U I ^ 

.. , , , ' Wt. 72 grs, 
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Both tliese coins (Nos. 22“3) are modelled on the issues of Hs 
father, Muhammad II, e/. T, 9. and 10 a: in the former, is 

inscribed in 10a, it is below the name. The same 

characteristic difference arrests, attention in these two pieces. 


No. 24. (Legend.) 

AE MUZAFFAE II. 

Obv, In scalloped ciicle. Same as T. 46. 

Rev, Same as T. 44. Wt. 54 gis. 

A half Muzaffari. Dr. Taylor had no specimen, though one is 
figured in the 1. M.C, (No. 55), but it is of a very different type. 
The date figures seem to be reversed. 


No. 25. (Legend.) 

ae bahadue shah. 

ObVm IkdwJ 1 if if itw ^ 

Rev. UiMl i-- 42 i 5 ^ ^ 

Trident above 

Wt. Ill grs. 

No such silver coin of Bahadur has been figured. The letter- 
ing is modelled on the Muzaffari illustrated in T. PL IV, No. 47. 
But what is more worthy of note is the pious formula IL 1 
^ J 1 which is conspicuous by its absence from the other 


No. 26. (Legend.) 

AE ^ BAHADUE SHAH. 
Obv. ^ 

Rev. A quatrefoil. 

The legend is of an uncommon type. I 
[L djyi 1 etc. is also noticeable. The coin is 

but of bronze or brass. 
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No. 27. (Special feature: Date.) 


BAHADUR SHAH. 

^ lialvu/ 1 (S lA j C 

Wt. 124 grs. 

. botli reverse and obverse and there is a 
M. 181 above the v. Mintmarks are 


No. 30. (Date.) 

AE MUZAEFAR III. 

Ohv. xlA 

Rev. 1 y 1 Ai jf.'fll**! 1 y/i 1 j 1 Uc 

Wt. 171 grs. 

This is a very remarkable coin. In the first place, the re- 
verse displays the Alqab of his predecessor Ahmad III. The letter- 
ing is unlike that of any other coin I have seen, except the unique 
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genealogical silver piece of BahMur Shah (T. 51). The ddlte is 
975—0116 of the years which was unrepresented in Dr. Taylor’s 
collection. Lastly ^ there is on the reverse, above the date, what 
looks very much like the word which is a peculiar feature 

of the mintages of Ahmad III. It reminds one of and may have been 
borrowed from the ^ formula of the con- 

temporary Suri mintages. 

No. 31. (Date.) 

AE MUZAFFAE III. 

Obv. In circle 

Margin illegible. 

Eev* ^ 

Wt. 163 grs. 

The date figures are reversed. The lettering also is peculiar. 

No. 32. (Special feature : Script.) 

AE AHMAD I. 


MUZAFFAE II 


^ IaC 


Wt. 215 grs. 

The triangular shape of the head of the mtm is peculiar to this 
variety, of which I have three specimens. 

No. 34. (Script.) 

AE ' MUZAFFAE IL 

Ohv, [ [ IfLtC J 

Rev. Fragments of T. 45. Wt. 84 grs. 

The lettering on the obverse and the shape of the is like 
that of the gold coin figured in L M. C. PL IX, No. 46. Copper 
coins of this weight were rarely struck by this Sultan. Dr. 
Taylor had only one. 
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No. 35. (Script.) 

AE BAHADUR SHAH. 

Obv. ? [ (iH X l-i ^ Ljj 

Bev. Same as T. 62 

Wt. 139 gi-s. 

Tlie name of the Sultan is inscribed above that of his father. 


MApiUD III. 
s c H ... IkJL # ^ ^ 


No. 37. (Script.) 

AE 1L4HMUD III. 

Obv. ^^UaL«^ I ftAlaJ xlA 

Rev. til l_j ID ti/ 1 j-a U 

m. 213-5 grs. 
Wt. 221 grs. 

The letters are ill-shaped and crudely formed. The heavier 
coin is dated 


No. 38. (Script.) 

AE MUZAFEAR III. 

Obv. Same as T. 72, but year <i v - 
Rev. Same as T. 72. Wt. 68 , 

A smaller coin of the same barbarous type as the preceding. 


No! 39. (Script.)' 

AE MUZAFFAR III. 

Obv. Same as T. 72, but year ^ vV 
Rev. Same as T. '72. 

The lettering is of a very unusual t 5 rpe. 
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No. 40. (Script.) 
AE 
Obv. 

Rev. 


MUZAFFAE II or III. 

^ ^ ^ 1 
Wt. 70 grs. 

The characters are square-shaped and of a bold but inelegant 


type. 


No. 41. (Special feature : Mint-name.) 

AR filAHMUD I. 

Obv. A 1 ^ .> b I cX.6.S^ |» ikloJ 1 5 lA 

Rev. Same as T. 26. Wt. 44 grs. 

A beautifully inscribed Half-Mahmudi with the mint-name 
on the obverse field. 


Nos. 42a and 426. (Mint.) 

AR • MApiUD I. 

Obv. A U 1 £)■**■* dal"d 1 X uC .i y.S' 


Rev. Same as T. 26 


AV [I] 
Wt. 87 grs. 
M^’t. 86 grs. 

The mint-name is not in the margin but the obverse field on 
this Mahmudi. 


No. 43. (Mint.) 

AR MAHMUD I. 

Ohi\ Square area. 

Upper margiu 
Lower margin 
Left margin 
Rev, Same as T. 26. 


^ iLLuuki I Lw «3 
Illegible. 

, 

*1^ ; 
Wt. 64 grs. 

. A duplicate of the pretty little silver piece (T. PL III, 29), 
-which leaves little doubt as to the mint-name. 
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No. 44. (Mint.) 

AE 

Oho. In circle 
Margin. 

Rev. Same as T. 64, but no date, 


MApIUD I. 

si*! i_Ju!aJ xLt 


.1 Ij ! 1 




Another specimen 


Wt. 65 grs. 
Wt. 70 grs. 


MAHMUD III. 


sl.i .i 


/JsJUO 


(iiav 1)1’ 




No. 45. (Mint.) 

AE 

Oho. In square. 

Upper margin 
Lower margin 
Left margin 

Rev. Same as T. 59, but date 

AYt. 143 grs. 

Dr. Taylor bad two coins of this Sultan on the margin of 
•wMcli the word could be read (Nos. 58 and 62). The 

on the present specimen indicates that the coin was struck at 
Ahmedabad, which is frequently styled j^kx^ . 


No. 46. (Mint-mark.) 
AE 
Obv. 

Rev. 


MAHMUD III. 

^ Ikhwi 1 Z UX 

6tc, /U u I ) 
Wt. 216'5 grs. 

The reverse has a trefoil {LM,C. II. M. M. No. 8) in the 
mtre. 


No. 47. (Mint.) 

AE 

Obv. In circle 
Rev. 


MUZAFFAE IIL 

^ V V ^ 

[?y ] 

Wt. 215 grs. 
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No. 48. (Special feature : Struck from a silver die.) 

AE MUZAFFAR 11. 

Ohv. Same as T., but below 

Rev. Same as T,. but date 

Wt. 178 grs. 

This and the six coins which follow are all examples of copper 
pieces struck from a silver die — a feature of the Gujarat mintages 
which is rare in other types of Indo-Musalman Coinage. 

No, 49. (Silver die.) 

AE MAHMUD III. 

Obv. Same as T. 63, but no date. 

Rev. Same as T. 63. 

Wt. 141 grs. 


No, 50. (Silver die.) 

AE MApItJD III. 

Obv. Same as T. 63, but no date. 

Rev. Same as T. 63, but with date above the 
of 

Wt.':70grs. 


No. 51. (Silver die.) 

AE MApiUD III, 

Obv. Same as T. 63, but date above 
Rev. Same as T. 63. Wt. 224 grs. 

Dr, Taylor had no specimen of this date. The year 953 was 
one of those (about seven in all) unrepresented in his collection. 

No. 52. (Silver die.) 

AE MAHMUD HU 

Obv. Same as T. 63. 

Rev. Same as T. 64. Wt. 74 grs. 

Another coin of 963 A, H. which was unexemplified in Dr. 
Taylor’s fine collection. 
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No. 53. (Silver die.) 

AHMAD III. 

Obv. Same as Taylor 68, qut date 1 f only (without the 

’^hundreds unit.) , „ 

•r\ o oe T MTt. 218 'o grs. 

Bev. Same as i. oo. 


No. 54. (Silver die.) 

A.E. APIADIII. 

Obv Same as T. 68, with identical date 962. 

^ a o= T fiS Wt- 213 grs. 

Eev. Same as i. ob. 

The intimate connection, or rather lineal descent, ofthe Koris 
and Dokdas of Kachh and Nawanagar, Junagad and lorbandar 
from the mintages of Mu^afar III is matter of common knowledge. 
All the coins described and figured in the late Dr. Codr.ngton s 
article on the subject (to. aro«,. 1895. PP- 59-8B), «how 
of only this last faineant of the house of Ahmad Shah and t has 
been therefore supposed that the Eaos of Kachh were first allowed 
to stamp money during the feeble rule of that SMtan Indeed 
a statement to that effect is explicitly made in the^Tan^c-So^^^ 

in regard to the Jam or Chief of Jamnagar. Jam Satrasal as- 
cended the masnad of his father in Samvat 1625, on the^ l^h of 
Maha Vad (1569 A. 0.), and was allowed to com money by Sultan 
Muzaffar, whose name it bore ; but he ordered it to be cMled Mah- 
mudi after his father” (op. mt. Tr. Rehatsek, p. 246). The writer 
' then proceeds to give a derivation of the name Ron which is mos^ 
probably apocryphal— a mere example of ‘meaning-making 
It folk-etymology. Every one of the Kachh coins of the Muzaffar 
type which have been figured by Dr. Codrington shows one and the 
same date— 978 A.H. (1569-70 A.C.), though sometimes m debased 
forms. And this has strengthened the supposition that the Eaos 
did not stamp any money before 978 A. H. 

But this would seem to be open to doubt. I have a copper 
coin which is exactly like the silver Mahmudi of Muzaffar III 
figured by Dr. Taylor (PI. VI, No. 76). The only difference is that 

the date is 969 and that there is also the name of W 

in Nagarl characters. But this is not all. I possess copper coins 






wm 
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wMch show the name of Eao ^ri Khengarjl, Eao Sii Bhojji (16531- 
1645 A. C.), Eao Sri Tamaci (1655 A. C.) or Eao Sri Eaydhanji 
(1666-1697 A. G.) in the lower margin in Devanagari, hut that of 
Mahmud bin Latif in the obverse field, and the titles or Alqab of 
that ruler on the reverse. Now Tamaci and Eaydhan ruled long 
after Malunud III. Khengar I reigned from 1548 to 1685 A. C. 
and was a contemporary of the Sultan who came to the throne 
in 943 A. H. (1537 A. C.) and was assassinated in 961 A. H. (1553 
A. C.). But there was another Eao of the same name and the 
dates given for him are 1645-1654 A. C. (Codrington, op. cit. 64). 
The true attribution of this coin is therefore a difficult problem. 
There are good reasons for believing that it was with the assistance 
of Mahmud III that Khengarji I was able to regain his inheritance 
in 1548 A.C. and drive out Jam Eaval and it is not unlikely that he 
was the first Eao who was permittedto strike copper Tankeas on the 
Gujarat model and bearing the name of his patron. But Khen- 
garji II was the immediate predecessor of Tamaci and Eaydhanji 
and a Dokda bearing the names of Muzalfar and Eaydhanji has 
been described and pictured by Dr. Taylor (No. 81). Whether the 
Eaydhanji was the first (r. 1666-1697 A. C.) or second of that name 
(r. 1778-1813 A. C.) is again uncertain. Dr. Codrington would 
appear to be in favour of the latter view {op. cit. p. 71). 

However that might be, the fact of the Dokdas of four of the 
Eaos bearing the name of Mahmiid-bin-Latif would seem to show 
that the earliest issues of the rulers of that province were those in 
copper and that the permission was first given, not by Muzafiar 
III, but by his putative father Mahmud III.. 

But the matter does not end here. On the copper coins of 
Eaydhanji I or II, his name is associated not only with that of 
Mahmud III or Muzafiar III but of Akbar. I have a Kachh Dokda 
weighing 163 grains— about half a dam— which has the Ealima 
on the obverse and the emperor’s name JJU. and his own 

# in Nagari .characters. Khengarjl I, who ruled 

from 1548 to 1685, is mentioned more than once in. the AJcbarmma 
and his death also is incidentally mentioned (Beveridge’s Tr. 
Ill, pp. 699, 711). His successor Bharmalji is also mentioned 
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Desceiption of -the. Coins. (II) 


Kachh DoMaiS. 


Lo\ver margin TF 

,ji < 5 ] I j Iw «dJ 1 


Lower margin MT 


Lower margin 


Lower margin ^ 

, c3J 1 
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.Eo. 59. 


Obv. 


^ LiG ‘ S uGu 


Lower margin 


Rev, 


etc. <3^ IL ^ ty! 


Dagger. 

Wt. 190 -.5 grs. 

Obv. 

In peaked square 

^ ‘j S ilaJLJ 1 S Ui 


Lower margin 


Rev, 


etc. y ! vij cij 1 

Wt. 148 ’5 grs. 

Obv, 


iJJj siSiS] (d! S 

Rev. 




Lower margin 



Wt. 152 grs. 


It will be seen that the data for arriving at definite conclu- 
sions regarding the metrology of the coins of the Gujarat Sultans 
are by no means inadequate. There is no reason to complain of the 
paucity of examples or of the evidence derived from coin weights. 
Dr. Taylor was of opinion that there were no less than ten differ- 
ent denominations in silver and as many in copper. The addenda 
described above demonstrate the existence of at least tivo sub- 
divisions in silver which were not hnmvn to him and of six others 
in copper, of which he had no examples. 

But it is this very copiousness of the details which is the cause 
of embarrassment. The uncertain character of deductions arrived 
at from figures and the ease with which they can be made to fit in 
with the calculator’s preconceived notions or theories are pro- 
verbial. The coin-weights tabulated by Dr. Taylor are not free 
5 from this defect and they are suscej)tible of explanation in either 

, of two different ways. The foundation of his laborious calcula- 

I' tioiis is a unit of 4 Eatis and a standard Tola of 96. He postulates 

; for the Sati a -weight of 1 *85 grains Troy, and for tlie Tola that of 
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177-6 m-ains. He believes all the coins to bave been struck on 
the 96-Eati standard and the maxima prceposited in Ins lab is 
are all based on and can be easily made to conlmm ^ ^hat sea e. 

Mr Nelson Wright has advanced a very difterent theon _ 

is inclined to think that the sUver coins of SVeT 

dicate a 100-Eati standard ” of 1 -8 grams to he 
lares that the coins of Muzafiar II iveighmg about 111 plains are 
not pieces of 60 Eatis (60x1-85=111) as m Dr. b ™>it 

coins of which the intentional or issue weight was 64= Eatis (6‘ X 
1-8 grs.=115-2 grs.). He admits that the gold as well as silvei 
coins of Mahmud III and MuzafEar III point unmistakably to a Eati 
of 1-85 grains, but he regards tliis as a temporary divergence mn 
the true weight of the Eati, if not as an absolute vagary, i m 
lOO-Eati standard, he holds, was introduced by Mahmud I loi t le 
copper currency also, and was employed by all his descendants 
except Mahmud III. At the same time, the 80-Eati standard - 
originally established- by the founder of the dynasty-was also in 
vogue and subsisted from the beginning to the end of their rule. 

The whole matter turns on two points which are so closely 
interrelated, that the answer to one is also an answer to the other. 
Those points axe: 

(1) Was the weight of the Rati 1 *8 or 1 *85 grains . 

(2) Was the standard one of 100 Ratis or only of 9G 1 
These questions it is not easy to answer. The only channel of in- 
quiry open to us— that of coin-weights— is notoriously unsatis- 

. factory. In the absence of literary statements or the confirma- 
tory testimony of contemporary authors, it is hazardous to base 
precise deductions merely on ponderary tests of the worn, defaced 
and battered specimens in our collections. It is especially so in 
this instance where the controversy centres merely round the 
difference between 1 -8 and 1 -85, between 100 and 96. The diffi- 
culty of attaining anything like certainty in regard to the matter 
is enhanced by the fact that the two rival standards are, in a sense, 
practically identical, for 1 -85 x96=177 -6, and 1 -8 X 100=180* 
The difference between the two Tolas amounts to only 2-4 
grains and this difference of course becomes smaller for the half, 
the third, the fourth and other fractions of the unit. And it is 
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this progressive diminution of the diSerence which results in the 
subdivisions being easily explicable^ with a little latitude , on either 
hypothesis. Mr. Nelson Wright informs us that Dr. Ta}dor him- 
self had afterwards written '' agreeing that the standard had 
better he regarded of 100, rather than of 96 Eatis ” {op. ail. p. 225 
note). But if this shows that Dr. Taylor carried an open mind on 
the niattei*, it is also a proof of the fundamentally ambiguous cha- 
racter of the data themselves. If the evidence on both sides is so 
iieaiiy balanced as to make the candid protagonist of one theory 
acquiesce, on second thoughts, in the preferability of its rival, it 
(loes not mean that the rival theory is free from doubt and 
difficulty. 

In the first place, it is admitted that the copper currency was 
based, from the beginning to the end, on the 80-Rati standard of 

I ’8 grains to the Rati. Now the most pervading unit of this cur- 
rency was the Tankca, which is so often mentioned by the histo- 
rians of Gujarat. Mr. Nelson Wright assumes and his theory irre- 
sistibly requires it to have weighed at the maxirmim^ only 144 grains 
(80x1*8=144). Dr. Taylor postulates for it a weight of 148 
grains (96x1*85). The coins themselves are decidedly. in favour 
of the latter supposition. Mr. Nelson Wright has himself regis- 
tered four which are beyond his maximum, viz. Nos. 1, 2 (Ahmad 
I), 43 (Mahmud I) and 102 (Ahmad III). Mr. Oliver had a piece of 
this type which weighed 146 grains (No. IX in J.A.S.B. 1889, p. 8), 
and two others of 145 (Ahmad I) and 146 grains (Bahadur) are 
mentioned by Mr. Lane Poole {op. cit. p. Ixix). Dr. Taylor had 
coins of Ahmad II and III which turned the scale at 145 grains, 
issues of Ahmad I, Bahadur and Muzaffar III which went up to 
146 grains and specimens bearing the names of the first Mahmud 
and the third, which touched 147 grains. 

The extreme limit of the half-piece must, according to Mr. 
Nelson Wright’s theory, be 72 grains, but pieces of 73 grains and 74 
grains were struck not only by Mahmud III, but by Ahmad I and 
Ahmad III, who are explicitly stated to have adhered to the 80 
Rati standard of 1 -8 grains to the Rati {vide Dr. Taylor’s Table 

II and Oliver, No. xxvi). 
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Again. Dr. Taylor supposes tlie silver coins first struck by 
Muzafiarllto liave bad an issue-rveiglit of f.O Datis or 111 grams. 
According to Mr. Nelson Wriglit, tliey were IM Eali pieces of 1 'K 
grains each, with a maxiraiun of 11 5 ‘2 grams. But no mmtages 
of this Sultan or of his son Bahadur are known which cxceei U 
grains, although some of them are in rerijfi'M condition. It is also 
not easy to understand why Mahmud III should har’e interposeil 
an altogether distinct denomination which differed Irom the stan- 
dard Muzaffarl by only 3-2 grains. It would not be diflrcult to 
point out similar objections in regard to some of the other denomi- 
nations! also, but it is neither necessary nor prohtablc to do so. 
The truth is that these and other possible objections are b} no 
means nnanswerable and it seems to me best for the present to leave 
the matter at that. The pros and cons of the rival hy])othcses are 
of such approximately equal weight as to make it advisable to 
reserve judgment, pending the discovery of some literary sfate- 
ment or some other less uncertain guide than coin-weights. 

The most essential feature of this Gujarat coinage, that which 
really distinguishes it from all others ancl^sets it i n a c lass apart . 

■Tjl7~Nelson ISbight says that there are several coins which apjicar to 
answer'to neither the 100-Rati nor the 80-Rati standard on the _ 1-8 RaU 
theory. He gives as instances a copper com of Muzaffar II weighing,--.. 
errs fl M C. No-. 66), two of his son Bahadur turning the scale at 247 and 
253 and two of Mahmud III touching 260 and 266 grains {LJI.C. Nos. 65 66, 
86-6) These weights are undoubtedly exceptional, but I venture to say that 
far from being ‘ vagaries ’, they are all easily accounted for, on Dr. Taylor s 
hypothesis. They are 144 Rati pieces weighing at the maximum, just halt 
as much again as the Big Tankoa of 177-6 grains. 


3 3 888 3 1332 „ 2 

«* x.=‘mL“_ 26 GA- 

Similarly, the two coins of Ahmad II and Bahadur Shah, each weighing 
122 grains (L 3L C. 21a and 71) are their exact halves, i.e. 72 Rati pieces 

with an issue weight of 1^^-y grains 

79 37 1 

!^X1*85^= 72x-^~^=133-g-‘ 

I have a copper-piece of Ahmad II weighing 129 grains, one of Bahadur 
drawing 124 grs. and a silver coin of Mahmud III touching 133 grs. 


MU 
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is the simiultmiemis mimmY of not one but two units, in -copper, 
each qf which tms almost equally prevalent and popmlar, A copper 
Tanka of about 178 grains had not been struck before by any 
Imperial or Provincial ruler. Ahmad I (or perhaps Muzaffarl)' 
would' seem to have transferred bodily to Gujarat the metrolog,ical 
system which was in vogue under the Tughlaqs. He would appear 
to have slightly raised the maximum weight' of the copper as we^ll as , 
the silver Tanka. But he would have nothing to do vrith the mixed- 
metal issues which were so -''detrimental to the interests of the 
commonalty and a source of profit oiil}^ to the money changers.’’ 
f , He substituted for them, a bigger copper Tanka of exactly the sa,me 

weight as its counterpart i,ii silver. ■ He determined to do more. 
The ratio' between 148 and 178, is approximately the same as that 
of 4 to 5. He therefore established a fiAed relation between the old 
Tanka and the new, so that four of the big Tankas would always 
exchange for five of the smaller ones. TMsinler-comieclion of the two 
Tankas and their fixed relation tvas the real foundation, the guiding 
principle, of the subdivisional scheme introduced by him and after- 
wards completed b}" Mahmud I. The whole scheme tms so con- 
structed that every fraction of the silver Tanka would be equal to a 
certain number of each variety of the copper Tank&. , The .-ruling 
idea -of the fractional adjustments in copper was that every sub- 

division or fraction of one Tanka should be an aliquot part of the 

^ other. This will be clearly seen from Table II below. 








Abbreyiations : T.=Taylor ; W.=Wright ; *=N0w Types of tbe Hodivala Gollection, 
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Another question of almost equal, if not greater, interest and 
importance is, ^^Wliat was the exchange value of these monetary 
issues?” I am not aware of the subject having been discussed 
before and must crave for the following observations the indul- 
gence due to a preliminary attempt. 

I may premise that we are not entirely bereft of literal y 
guidance here and I will briefly state, in the first instance, the 
substance of the information that can be gatheied fiom the 
histories of the Province and other sources. 

Abu Turab Wall, who wrote a TdriMh-e-Gujardl about 1590 xi.C 
tells us that Humayun gave to his father and uncle from the Trea- 
sures found in Champaner 180,000 Mahmudis, equivalent to 75,000 
Akbari Rupees. This means that the Mahmudi liad an exchange 
value of fths of a Rupee of Akbar. {BibL Ind, Text, p. 27.) 

Sikandar bin Manjhu, who wrote about 1611 A.C., tells us tliat 
the (silver) Tanka of Gujarar was equal to eight Aldiari Tankas. 
(Bayley’s Trans, of the Mim-e-Sihrndan . p. 208 ; Fazlullah’s Tt. 
p. 66; Lithographed Text, 1831, p. 114). Now 8 Akbari Tankas were 
equal to 16 dams and at 40 dams to the Rupee, we have the same 
value for the Mahmudi. Elsewhere, this writer declares that this 
silver Tanka was equal to 8 Muradi Tankas and that this Tanka uas 
current in his own day in Kliandesli (Bayley, p. 246 ; Fazlullah, 
p. 94 ; Text, p. 151). I have shown* elsewhere (Num. Supp. to the 
JASB. No. XXVIII, pp. 80-96) that the Muradi Tanka was iden- 
tical with the double-dam, so that this equation again yields the 
same value for the Mahmudi. 

Abul Fazl informs us that there was current in Berar a (sil- 
ver) Tanka which was equal to 8 Tankas of Dehli, i.c., fths of an 
Akbari Rupee {A'in, Tr. Jairett, II, p. 231), This coin was pro- 
^ J CIL Gujarat Mahmudi as Amir Barid, the ruler of Berar had 

compelled by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat to acknowladge his 
suzerainty and use his name in the Khutba and on the coins of the 
province ” [Mirdt-e’^Sikandafi ^ Bayky, p. S46 ; Fazlullah, p# 163, 
Text, p. 242). 

The author of the Mimt-e-Ahmadi, in his account of the Reve- 
nues of Gujarat in 979 A.H. (1571 A. C.), says that 50 and 75 laks 
pj of MahmudiB were equal to and 30 laks of Akbari Rupees 
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But a fairly satisfactory explanation of this discrepancy is to be 

found. It is in the A‘tn. The author of that cyclopaedic work 
has left it on record that the Mahmudi and MuzafEari of Gujarat 
and Malwa were not of pure silver, and that one hundred Tolas’ 
weight of them lost 13 tolas and 6|- masas, when the metal was 
purified for being brought up to the Imperial Standard (Jarrett’s 
Trans. II, p. 23). In other words, the intrinsic value of their 
contents was about 13 "75 per cent, below the standard of the 


In other words, we must reduce the gross weight of the Mah- 
mudi by 16| grains to arrive at its net value in terms of the Akbari 
Eupee. 


or just a little more than fths, 
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Similarly, tlie Miizaffari was wortli, . 

■ 77 1 ' 111 ■ 8347 ■ 147 ' 

T ^ m T = ^ ioo = 

111— 21| = 89f 

89| _ ^ 1 269 

178 ~ 3 ^ 178 ~ Em 

= ’503 or just a little more than of the Eupee. 



To ascertain this, we must go back to our first calculation. 

1Q1 1 118 _ ^ 143 . 

1^1 X I OAA OAO 


and if we deduct 22 ^ or roughly 22| from 118, we get 95J grs. 

, 95i 381 1 381 

178 '"7 4^ 178 ~ 712 

roughly *535 of the Akbari Rupee, that is, Just a little (Jl ths) 
more than the old or lighter Muzaffari, viz, half a rupee or 20 dams. 


The question relating to the Changizi or Changizi Mahmud! 
is more complicated. It was apparently synonymous with the 
MuzaSari. But there were two distinct varieties of the Muzaffari; 
one, of which the extreme limit was 111 grs., and another which 
was first stamped by Mahmud III and afterwards by Muzaffar III 
also. Its theoretical or mint-standard was 118 grs/ The author 
of the Mirdt-e-Ahmadi states that it was current in Surat, Broach 
and Baroda, which were in the Jagir of Rustam Khan and 
Changiz Khan, the sons of Imadu4-Mulk ’’ (Bayley, pp. 12-13 ; 
Bird, pp. 118-9). In fact Changiz Khan had, like the other Amirs 
among whom the kingdom had been practically partitioned at 
the accession of Muzaffar III, attained the status of an almost 
independent ruler in the districts which he had seized. He 
appears to have had a partiality for the heavy type of Muzaffari 
which had been first uttered in the reign of Mahmud III and this 
is probably the real origin or explanation of the double-barrelled 
appellation Mahmudi-Changizi. 

But what was the exchange value of this heavier coin of 118 


grains 
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If' the Berar Tanka of which Ab-ul Fad speaks as having been 
eauivalent to 24 dams, was identical with this heavier Muzaliari, 

itwouldindicatethatithadasomewhatliighervalne, immely i-tts 

of a Rupee, in that province. Such smaU variations in the value o 
Toins current indifferent provinces were not uncomi^i nyld 

f* there nothing inexplicable about them. The ciiller 

eice is hsrdly material, and tie fact of Ferishta ^ 

that six laks of Muzaffaris were nearly {^if) equivale 

to three laka of Akkail Rupees shows that the etpuation was 

only approximately correct and that the value was subieot 

fluctuation. ; * ^ 

These Changizi Mahmudis appear to have been in general 
circulation in Navsari and the districts round about Surat, in t ,e 
first half of the seventeenth century. ^ ^ 

Sion two documents dated VDa-am Samvat IbbT 

Ifiq? 11640 A. C.) in which the sale of ten yards of building land 

and certain ‘ incorporeal rights ’ by some Parsis for 25 and 46 Changiz 

EhaniMahmuto or Chapris is recorded at length. 

text translations and facsimiles of these papers^have already 

appeared in my Studks in Parsi History (pp. 222, 2o0) it is unneces 
s!ry to say anything more than invite attention to the curious 
vernacular synonym or designation, Chapri, by which the Muz - 
ffarl seems to have been known among the masses. ^ 

We have now to pursue a similar line of inquiry in regard to the 

.T»nk4a-e-Gui»»fofthe Hritoria^ ^“nywirothm wc* 

148 grains or the one turning the scale at about 178 .1 ’ 

W.S it the smaller of the two chief units of the “PP” 

the larger ? I venture to say, with some confidence, that it was the 

former. 

TheeuthorsoftheMiri3U-SiW«riaudthellfw'5«^^^^^^^^^^ 

agree in stating that this coin was accounted as the Kit ^ 

parity between the weight of the coin and its exchange value Ih 
equation implies that 40 Akbari dams of 323 -5 giums each wo 
equal to 100 Gujarat Tankcas of 148 grains each. In other woics, 
the Guiarat Tlnkca was reckoned as the -^ths or |ths of the 
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dam, althougli the true ratio was less -ths:^— x 


10 

T"" 


=370 


148 X 


9 1332 


333. 


This knot can he unravelled in the same way as the other. 
The seigniorage and cost of minting must be taken into account. 
These charges were about 6 per cent, for copper (A‘zn, Trans. Bloch- 
mann I, p. 38). We must therefore deduct about 9 grs. from 148 


for 


148 


X 


22 


s;; 


6 , _1_ \_ ^ 

1 ''\1 ^100)/~ lod " “25 

But coppercoins— the money of the commonality — are always 
more liable to wear than the mintages in the more precious metals, 
and allowing only 5 per cent, for wear (Dr. Taylor has estimated 
the loss by abrasion at 10 p.c.)— it is clear that we must deduct 
16| from the gross maximum weight. Now, 148— 16| == 

131|; 131-J X 100 — 13150 grs. and the total amount of copper 
in 40 dams, was, at the outside, 323-5 X 40— 12940, which is as 
fair an approximation to the first result as we can expect. 

Another gauge is also available. Ab'ul Fazl informs us, in the 
same chapter, that the market- value of a maund of uncoined copper 
was 1044 dams ; that of a seer was 26i dams, and that the seer 

weighed as much as 30 dams. This implies that the market- value 
of 323 -5 x30, ie,, 9,705 grains of copper-bullion 'was 261 dams 


10 


But if the money- value of 9705 grains of copper bullion was 261 


dams, that of 148 grains must have been - X 


9705 


261 

10 


148 

1 


X . = 


’398 or very little (-002) less than fths of a dam. 

Briefly, the Mahmudi or silver-piece weighing about 88 grs. 
was rated at fths of the Rupee, the Muzaffari, which scaled about 
111 grs., at its half. Similarly, the Tankca or smaller copper unit 
of 148 grains was fths of the dam and its bigger brother was 
equal to its moiety. 

But this was only their normal or book-rate value. The actual 
rates differed from day to day. These fluctuations round the norm 
were confined in ordinary times within narrow limits, but they were 
f)ccasionally violent, especially in seasons of scarcity. The nine 
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volumes of the correspondence of the East India Company edited by 

llr. Foster contain ample evidence on tins subject. 

The East India Company’s accounts at Surat were kept in 
Mahmudis reckoned at 2| to the rupee and the book-rate of 32 pice, 
(i.e. haU-dams) to the hlahmudi and 80 pice to the rupee {op.eit. 
1630-33 p 209). But we are informed elsewhere that 42 rupees 
were equivalent to 100 Mahmudis (ibid. 1622-23, p. 19) and again 
that the rupee was worth only 2 J Mahmudis 1642-45, p. 96). 

And President Methwold writes that though for two or three years 
before the famine of 1632 A.C. the Mahmudi was not worth above 
20, 21 and 22 pice, it was then (1638 A.C.) worth 25 (ibid. 1637-41, 
p 206). Lastly, Peter Mundy tells us that the Mahmudi was 
“ equal to 20 pice sometymes more, sometymes lesse ” (Travels, Ed. 
Sir Eiohard C. Temple, 11, p. 311). 

The scope of the inquiry has been thus far confined to the ex- 
change value of the money of the Gujarat Sultans during the last 
quarter of the 16th and the first half of the 17th centuries, m terms 
of the Mughal dam and the Mughal Kupee. It is much more ger- 
mane to the matter and also more instructive to determine the rela- 
tive position of the silver Tanka and its two replicas in copper 
during the period of their own domination— the century and a half 
for which the Saltanat endured. Here again, the annalists of the 
Province are unhappily silent. In the absence of any light from 
that source, we are obliged to turn for guidance to the contem- 
porary Delhi Coinage on which the Gujarat system was evidently 

modelled. 

Now, Thomas has given very good reasons for holding, if he has 
not actually proved, that the Delhi copper Tanka of about 144 grs 
was valued, at this period, (circa 1400 A. C.) as the 80th part of 
the silver Tanka of about 175 grs. and that the ratio of copper and 
silver was as 64 : 1 (Ghronicles, pp. 363-4). But if a grain of sfiver 
was equivalent to 64 grains of copper, it is obvious that a Tanka of 
178 grains of silver would be worth 64 copper Tankas of the ZAe 
weight and nearly 77 copper Tankas of 148 grs. each. 
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Ujifortimately, 77 is ^ divisibie by only two^ numbers, and its 
utility is, exeeediiigly limited where numerous fractional adjust-' 
nients.are .required. The.pro,ximate number most eligible for such 
, a purpose is obviously 80. Tradition,' contemporary usage,, the indi- 
genous ponderary systems and methods of computation were all 
in its fa\mui and it is permissible t^ conjecture that Ahmad Shah I, 
.who first struck the ,178 grain silver Tanka, made it current for 80 
of the smaller or 148 grain copper-tankc as. He does not appear 
to, have issued the larger or 178-grain piece. At. least, no specimen 
bearing his name or that of either of his immediate successors — ^ 
Muhaiiimad II and Ahmad Ily-has been yet discovered. It was 
presumably Mahmud Begada by whom the 178-grain copper Tanka 
was first uttered. If that Sultan had adhered to the standard in- 
troduced by his grandfather, he would have had to make 66| 
of them exchange for the silver Tanka and for 80 of the 148 
grain coppers. 

1 178 89 ^ 

But for reasons similar to those which had influenced the found - 
er of the system, he would seem to have fixed its value at the 64th 
part of the silver iinit. This adjustment was lacking in mathe- 
matical exactitude, but it was very convenient. Mahmud over- 
valued the big copper-piece ; Ahmad I had under- valued the smaller 
one. 148 is to 177.6 (the exact equivalent of 96 Eatis at 1 *85 grs. 
to the Rati) as 5 is to 6. 

148 ^ 6 888 

T X __17,_=1u- 6 grs. 

The ratio adopted by Ahmad Shah I, 64: 80 (or 4: 5), was there- 
fore demonstrably wrong. Mahmud was obliged to repeat the error, 
but two UTongs do not make a right. The repetition did nothing 
to improve the state of things, which was really made worse by the 
stamping of the new silver half-piece (the Mahmudi), which was 
m^de current for 40 small and 32 large Tankcas. It would appear 
(from the large number of Mahmtidis which still etist in our col- 
lections), that this coin supplied a real want, but its general vogue 
or prevalence only extended and aggravated the consequences of 
the original disparity. • ^ 
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Muzaffar II was, unlike Ms fatker, a person of some education 
and *e He was not only an orthodox Sunni a legalist and a 

tamalist, but a aoft hearted and uprtgM ™an ~th a 

-Ravlev -DO. 279 ff.; Faalullali, pp. 119 H.)- l^e cliscie 

pancy could have hardly iailed to arrest the attention of such a 
and I have sometimes ventured to think that the issue o 
the new ’ill-grain piece was really due to an attempt on his part 
o rect^v this errl Accustomed to “ tithe mint and anise and 
cumS? himself, he could not hut sympathise with the tenden^ 

or pertinacious desire of the Hindu mind to insis^, upoi 

“ rigorous exaction of full metallic values ' (Thomas, p. -bl). ^ 

It might he worth while to note that he practically ^ 

the issue oi the 88 as well as 177 grain silver pieces, and that in this 
rle" Ms example was followed hy Bahadur Shah and Mahmud 
111 He prohahly knew that an alteration of the ratios of the o i 
coins was not feasible after their having heeii in vogue lor so many 
years He therefore cast them off altogether, anih so to say demo- 
Ltised the Mahmudi as well as the hig silver Tanka. The whole 
TZ silver currency system was faulty and it was necessary to 
heZd^novo. An altogether new type of coin must he struck, an 

altogether new standard-piece introduced. The o 

Tanka of 178 grs. was evidently unsuited to the requirements cAm 

impecumoiis people. (There were only six 

lor^ cahinet as against 31 Mahmudis.) The Mahmudi had been an 

undoubted success, but its metrology was radically false. 

The weight of the new coin must be so fixed that at the r^e 
of one grain of silver to sixty-four grains of copper, it should be 
eqmvalent to such an even number of either of the two copper 
Tankcas, as was exactly proportional to their weights. The 
problem was solved thus ; 

111 grs. of silver were worth 7,104 of copper. 

(Ill X 64 grs.) =7,104.- 
The smaller Tankca weighed 148 grs. 

• 111 grs of sUver 48 small Tankcas. 

' ’ ^ 148 

and to = 40 big Tankas. 


And 48 : 40, exactly as 177|- ; 148, ^.e., 6 : 6. 
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In this connection, it may be remarked that tHs Sultan struck 

only two other types of silver coins, the weights of which corres- 
ponded to the half (55"| grains, cf. I.M.C. No. 55) and the one-third 
(37 grains; my collection) of the Muzaffari, which now becalm the 
stchidard com of the new scale of sub-divisions in silver. His son, 
Bahadur and Mahmud III introduced two others — the one-sixth 
(111 X -|=18-|) and the six-fifths (111 x 133:_). I have 
four specimens of the former, all dated 913 a! H. The beautiful 
genealogical piece of Bahadur weighing 130 grains and another 
“ irreducible ” stamped by Mahmud III touching 131 grains which 
puzzled Dr. Taylor (op. cit. p. 325) fall into the latter class. 

Mahmud Ill s heavy issue of about 118.4 grains was, if the 
weight only is considered, the l?ths of the old Muzaffari, but I 
am myself inclined to think that the alteration was connected witli 
an attempt to readjust the coinage to the change which had taken 
place in the market-price of the two metals. Mahmud III was 
contemporary with Shir Shah and Islam Shah. Thomas has shown 
that about 1550 A. C. the ratio was not 1 : 64 but 1: 72 {Chronicles, 
p, 410). The external appearance of some of Mahmud's issues 
would also indicate that he made some change in the standard of 
fineness, but this is a matter on which it would be hazardous to 
say anything positive, until the coins have been assayed. 

It may be noted that Mahmud III went no further. He 
does not appear to have tried to resuscitate the heavy silver Tanka 
of 178 grains. Ahmad III would seem to have done so^ though the 
highest weights knowm are only 168 and 164 grains. The heavy coin 
touching 222 grains of this Sultan is probably a double Muzaffari 
of the old type, and (111 x-|) ” is ^ close approxima- 
tion to 168. Muzaffar III does appear to have reintroduced the 
old silver Tanka of Mahmud I, but another explanation of his 174 
gr. silver-pieces is also possible. 

118-4 X |=ll4 X 

2 5 2 5 

In other words, his object may have been perhaps to introduce a 
coin weigliing half as much again as the new Mu^ffari. 

The marrow of the matter is that the old heavy silver Tanka 
of Mahmud I ceased to he the basis of the suh-divisional scheme in that 
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[t was “ compulsorily 
ature or moiety, tire 
Thereafter, the foun- 
of the realm, was not 
T, a less heavy coin, 
impecunious people. 


metal soon after the death ot mat ouuau. 
retired ” and laid aside altogether. Its ere 
Mahmud! also went out of the field for ever, 
dation of the system, the standard silver com _ 

’ > Mahmud!) but the Muzaffari. 
adapted to the requirements of an ] 

[ undoubtedly struck gold 
but no silver replica of these issues . ha 
Nor does it follow that the silver standai 
of that weight were struck u 
>es of foreign trade. It m 
this connection that I know of no explicit refer* 
indigenous histories and chronicles, 
mentioned by the Portuguese miters urn 
of Madrafaxao. Thus Nunez writes (about 155^ 
this city [Goa] Madrafamos, which are a 
which vary greatly in price. Some are of 24 ta 
others of 23,22,21 and other prices accor 


the Tanka (or the 
but better i _ 

Mahmud III and Muzafiarlll 
•weighing 185 grains, 
ever discovered, 
of 100 Ratis, because a f' 
for gifts, souvenirs or th 

'pointed out ini 

the gold Muzaffarl in the 
is not infreciuently i— 
strange name 
“ There also come to 
of Cambaya 
60 reis the tanga, 
time and value” {Limo dos Peso 
Johson, Ed. Crooke, p. 532). It is ■ 
to the gold coin of Muzaffar II ; thi 
name came to the throne in 1561 j 
referred to by subsequent writers 
stated in Mr. Whiteway’s Rise of 

I am fully aware that this is the most speculative portion oi my 
paper and I have no doubt that it is also that round whic i con ro- 
versy will centre. I am not ignorant that the premises on whic 
these ideas are founded are, to a certain extent problematical oi 
conjectural. The ratio of silver and copper and the iBUive e. 
change value of the copper Tanka are not propositions which h 
been proved, but it is not too much to say that they are very pro- 
bable deductions from indisputable facts, about which numisma- 
tists are in ge^ieral agreement. These ideas have been therefore 
put forward as suggestions for criticism in the hope that they may 
lead to the true solution of the complex problem presented by the 
metrology of the series. 



THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF MOUNTSTUAET 
ELPHINSTONE 
By Peof. a. L. Covernton 
Elfhinstone College, Bombay 
1. — Early Career.^' 

Born in 1779, fourth son of Baron Elpliinstone, Jlountstiiart 
El phiii, stone joined the Bengal Civil Service at Calcutta in 
1790, a '■'not particularly studious youth, full of energy and 
high spirits, fond of desultory reading and much disjiosed 
to sympathise with tlie jirinciples of the French Eevolution,’'- 
These qualities he retained through life save that this love 
.of a somewhat desultory study continuously grew upon him ; 
but it was never allowed to interfere with his performance of 
duty and was constantly made to subserve the needs of his official 
positions. Throughout life his attitude to religion was that of the 
mere theist, if not the sceptic, and he “ was apparently quite devoid 
of those ardent religious feelings which have inspired so many Indian 
heroes The bearing of this on his educational policy will be 
apparent when we examine his attitude to missionary work and 
exclusion of religion from the sphere of education. After three years 
at Benares he was in 1801 sent to study in the newly established 
College of Fort William for the instruction of Junior Civil Servants. 
But he was there only for two months and then travelled by a cir- 
cuitous route across India to take up a post at Poona, arriving there 
early in 1802. He served in the Third Maratha War at the battle 
of Assaye and xlrgaum with conspicuous ability and was promoted 
in 1804 to the post of resident at the Court of the Bhonsla at Nagpur. 
In 1808 he was appointed ambassador at the Afghan Court at Kabul, 
and the knowledge lie gained there and opinions he expressed con- 
tributed much to the formation of the Indian Government's sub- 





L Colebrook’s Life of M, LJlphinstone (1844), and Elphimtone by J. S. 
Cotton (Riders of India), 1896. 

^ Didionary of National Biography, For Elphinstone’s religious opinions 
of. Heberts Journal III — 134 and Colebrooke II, 173 and 410. 
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sequent frontier policy. In 1810 he was appointed resident a,t 
Poona. He managed admirably the intricate relations with Baji- 
rao, tie Pesiwa, until lie was/ without due cause, supeKeded by 
General Hislop and Malcolm. In the Fourth Maratha Mar, which 
broke out in 1817, it was Elphinstone who .most contributed to the 
defeat of the Pesliwa at Kirkee.f He was naturally selected for the 
settlement of the Maratha Territories of the Peshwa and Raja of 
Satara and took up his office of Commissioner of the .Deccan 
in January 1818. He adopted the policy of preserving all that 
he thought was best in the existing system of administration and 
this policy is embodied in the elaborate and excellent Report 
on the Territories conquered from the Peshwa. “ M e, v ho are 
here concerned only with his attitude to education, can find in this 
the germs of his developed policy towards the intellectual and 
moral development of Indians. 

. • 'll.— C ommissioner of the Deccan. 

As Commissioner in these circumstances it was Elphinstone’s 
duty to build up the British power in the newly acquired territories 
on a solid basis of the acquiescence of the natives in a broad-minded, 
impartial but above all settled and efficient administration. It was 
necessary first of all to give peace, security of rights and justice ; 
but secondarily it was incumbent to reconcile hostility by respecting: 
prejudice and tradition : thirdly it was essential to create material 
prosperity and moral and intellectual enlightenment. But since 
moral and inteUectual culture were just those things most likely 
to run counter to prejudice and tradition, great caution was ne- 
cessary and progress of this kind could not claim immediate 
attention. Elphinstone’s continuous wide reading had obviously 
brought him into touch with the widespread educational move- 
ments of Europe, so greatly strengthened, if not initiated, by Rous- 
seau. The responsibility of Government for the education of the 
governed was now being felt, if seldom acknowledged and but 
indifferent^ practised. Even the Court of Directors had so far 
reacted as to permit in 1811 a single lakh of rupees to be expended 
on educational purposes ; while in 1816 the Governor-General had 


See Forrest, Official Writings of M. Elphinstone. 
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outlined a definite if very limited policy for building up a system 
of elementary education in India. Simultaneously the Evangelical 
religious movement of the eighteenth centiury was seeking fresh 
outlets in missionary work abroad. English missionaries did not 
appear in Western India till 1810 and American till 1813. These 
missionaries brought with them the knowledge of the system of 
education recently developed by Lancaster and Bell to meet the 
lack of funds and of teachers that beset all education in its earlier 
days. Their work and enthusiasm reacted on the Church of Eng- 
land, both at home and abroad. It was in 1815 that the Bombay 
Education Society was founded by the Anglicans, and this Society 
borrowed its ideas and educational methods from the Xational 
Society in England from whom, in 1818, it obtained a headmaster 
and iiiistress. Thus, curiously, through Anglicans and missionaries, 
the methods adapted in 1796 by Bell in Madras from the native 
schools in order to meet a lack of teachers, these methods, translated 
to England in 1798 and there developed and improved by Bell and 
Lancaster, were in the. second decade of the nineteenth century, 
repatriated to India with most beneficial effect. These humani- 
tarian and religious tendencies were being aided by the development 
of science which called for new methods of research to promote 
it, and new methods of education to propagate it. Even if they 
had been available, Elphinstone, as we shall see, would not have 
been prepared to employ missionaries in the pacification or intellec- 
tual development of a district in the circumstances of the Deccan. 
But he clearly recognises in the Eeport, the responsibility of the 
British Government, not merely for the tranquillity, security and 
material prosperity of the Deccan, but also for its moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. His account of the moral character of the 
Marathas on the whole does credit to that race and he adds '' I do 
not perceive anything that we can do to improve the morals of the 
people except by improving their education.’^^ How that may 
best be done he is doubtful. There are already many schools in 
all towns and in many villages ; but reading is confined to Brahmins 
and Banias and such of the agricultural classes as have to do with 
accounts. I am not sure that our establishing free schools would 


^ Forrest, op* ciL page 334. 
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alter this state of things and it might create a suspicion of some 
concealed design on our part.”^ He suggests that the press might 
be a better agent than the school master, and Hindu religion and 
prejudice might be called in to aid reform. There were many 
Hindu tales and fables conveying sound morals and Hindu books 
of religion that with judicious omission of what was controversial 
would serve the same purpose. Cheap and gratuitous copies of 
these might be prepared and circulated. The policy should be to 
preserve and purify their present tenets and thereby enlighten their 
understandings ; and to avoid even the semblance of a direct attack 
on religion which, if unsuccessful, would provoke Iptter feelings 
and, if successful, would only shake their reverence for all religion^ 
This attitude to the Hindu religion was stated even more emphati- 
cally in para. 58 of the minute of 1823. “ To the mi.\ture of religion, 

even in the slightest degree with our plans of education, I must 
strongly object. I cannot agree to clog with any additional diffi- 
culty a plan which has already so many obstructions to surmount. 

I am convinced that the conversion of the natives must infaJhhly result 
from the diffusion of knowledge among them. Evidently they are 
not aware of the connection or all attacks on their ignorance would 
be as vigorously resisted as if they were on their religion."** 

This part of his policy, he remarks in a minute, was approved 
by the Supreme Government and sanctioned by the Court of 
Directors.*' A second proposal of this time provoked much dis- 
cussion. The Peshwa’s charities, and other religious expenses, 
Elphinstone says, amounted to nearly 15 lakhs, and his first 
proposal was to reduce this expenditure to two lalrhs which should 
include the foundation of two colleges in the sacred towns of 
Nasik and Wai. This proposal was approved by the Court, but 
he afterwards modified it.® The Peshwa’s charities included an 
annual distribution of 5 lakhs to give prizes to learned Brahmins 

5 Ibid. 

^ Forrest, op. cit. page 105. The italics are mine. 

- Secretariat Records, General Department, Volume 8-63 of 1824, page 
'**262. Of. minute of December 1820. 

8 Forrest, op. ciU pages 60 and 335. The approval of the Court is stated 
in a minute, dated Deceitiber 1820, . , • ; c 
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'but as a "handsome sum was given to every claimant^ however 
ignorant, the institution degenerated into mere almsgiving. He 
therefore proposed that the original purpose of the distribution 
should be carried out, but by a reduced distribution of Rs. 50,000, 
most of which instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindu 
divinity might be allotted to those most skilled in more useful 
branches of learning, law, mathematics, etc., and a certain number 
' of : professors appointed to teach these sciences. This proposal, 
which apparently aimed at devoting a large portion of this fund 
to a college for higher branches of learning, Was referred to Mr. 
Chaplin, successor of Elphinstone as Commissioner, and ulti-i 
Biately, as we shall see, bore fruit in the Hindu College at Poona. 

IIL— Governor of Bombay. 

In 1819 Elphinstone was appointed Governor of Bombay and 
with the wider sphere of action and responsibility his ideas and 
plans widened. But it was some years yet before he ventured 
to formulate a general policy of education. This is how in Sep- 
tember 1825 he himself described^ the modification of his views 
induced by increased familiarity with intellectual conditions in 
Western India. “ While I was in the Deckan I w^as led by an 
erroneous impression of the flourishing state of native schools 
to think that Colleges at Poona and Nassuek, with the printing 
of a number of books translated under the superintendence of the 
Persian Secretary, w-ould be sufficient to answer every purpose. 
Further information and experience of the ill success of that plan 
led me to look to the School Society [i.c.,the Bombay Education 
Society] for assistance and to suggest the formation of a new 
branch for Native Schools and School Books.’’ But the first 
problem he set himself to w^as the education of junior civil ser- 
vants in the vernaculars and their revenue and other duties.^^ 
He himself attached great importance to such a training of Civil 
servants and the Court had also ordered that a plan should be for- 
mulated for a college at Bombay for this purpose on the lines of 

9 Minute of Elphinstone in Secretariat Records, General Department, 
Vol. 92 (1825). 

10 Secretariat Records, General Department, VoL 10(1821). 
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one set up at Madras. A committee was accordingly appointed 
to formulate a scheme and meanwhile Elpliinstone wrote for the 
regulations of the College at Fort William which he himself had 
attended. "When a copy arrived it suggested to him a plan for a 
college on a much wider scale. The perusal of the regulations, 
he says, made him doubt whether more good will not result from 
the education of the natives than from that of the Europeans ” 
and accordingly he suggested to the committee that the college 
should combine with the teaching of junior civilians the education 
of natives in Grammar, Literature, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Law and also the training of school masters : this college, 
he suggested, would take the place of the projected college at 
Poona. In November 1820 the committee put forth, a scheme for 
a college at Bombay with three branches : one for instructing 
civil and military officers, chiefly European, in oriental languages : 
a second for instructing an unlimited number of Hindus in their 
own sciences : a considerable number of these students were to 
be paid stipends and it was expected that some on completion 
of the course would become teachers in the college, others school 
masters, others pandits in the courts of justice : the third was to 
teach students of all castes and races the Arabic and Persian 
languages and literature, and Mahomedan Law : there were also 
to be classes in Government regulations for pleaders, and in 
native and revenue accounts. The total cost of all branches of 
this College was reckoned at Es. 45,984 per annum and, when to 
this was added the salary of a secretary, it was reckoned that 
the Dakshina fund of Es. 50,000 would about cover it. Elphin 
stone thoroughly approved of the plan and pointed out that even 
if both the Bombay College and the Dakshina were maintained 
the cost would be only half the two lakhs already sanctioned by the 
Court. The other members of his Council, however, thought it 
too expensive and that Bombay was not a suitable location for the 
college and in February 1821 it was agreed to refer the scheme 
to the Court. That body ultimately refused to sanction it. 

In the meantime Chaplin, now Commissioner of the Deccan, 
had sent in a plan for a Hindu College at Poona. The purpose 
of this college was to preserve and promote the study of Brah 
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minical ■ learning and fiirnisli a moderate proTision for a certain 
number of Braliiiiaii shastris and students, thereby removing the 
groiind for .grievance, strongly, felt at Poona, at the reduction 
of the .Dakshina and also proving the British Government’s sense 
of its responsibility for the culture of the country : incidentally 
it would also provide a,n authoritative body to which questions 
of : Hindu Law” could be. ref erred. ' It was devised so as to secure 
that 'Schatever is taught and learnt in this College .shall be fully 
understood and not merely repeated by. rote without any know”- 
ledge of its meaning and secondly so as to subordinate the 
study of the Vedas to that of the Shastras. The committee to 
whom it wus referred compared it unfavourably wdth the proposed 
triple college at Bombay and especially objected to Poona as a 
locality out of touch wuth all modern learning. But Elphinstone 
felt that he wvas pledged to provide some institution for higher 
Indian learning and hoped to make provision for sciences of more 
modern and practical character at Bombay. So on the 6th October 
1821 the Hindu College w^as opened with a staff of ten to teach 
the seven Shastras and three Vedas and 100 scholarships of Es. 5 
per mensem. The course of study ranged from seven to ten years. 
Proficiency w’as tested by annual examinations : a library w”as 
granted from books in the possession of Government. About the 
same time the Dakshina wus reduced to about Rs. 35,000, the 
college costing about Rs. 15,000. 

Three other educational schemes mark this first stage of 
Elphinstone’s rule. In 1821 he suggesteeP^ the creation of an 
Engineer Institute in Bombay, similar to one in Madras, for the 
education of youths born in the country in the practical parts of 
surveying. The Court in 1822 approved the suggestion w”hich how- 
ever does not seem to have been carried out till early in 1824. 
In 1821 with Elphinstone’ s approval, if not at his suggestion, 
provision w’-as made by the military authorities for a pandit to 
instruct sepoy boys of every regiment or battalion in reading, 
writing or accounts. This important means of spreading in- 
struction w^as amplified in 1826 and 1827 by his government’s 


Minute of September 1825 ; Secretariat Records, General Department, 

Vol. 92 
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cation Society to regimental schoolsd- Even more important 
was the decision in August 1820 of the Bombay Education Society 
to make native education a more important part of its work. If 
the suggestion came from the Governor, the Bombay District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
had also something to do with tliis.’^'^ Accordingly the Bombay 
Education Society formed a special cominittee to develop this 
work, which indeed it had begun as early as 1818. The Com- 
mittee began by providing vernacular translations of educational 
books, especially a description in Gujarati of the Lancastrian 
method of teaching : and it opened a Gujarati school in the Fort 
in 1821, Elx)hinstone aided by procuring for the Society an 
entirely new fount of Marathi type.^*" 

A new stage in lilj^hin stone’s work opens with the decision 
of the Bombay Education Society in August 1822A‘ that its 
“Native School and School Book Committee*’ should be con- 
stituted an entirely separate Society with Elx)hinstone as its Pre- 
sident. This step was obviously taken in order that tine v'ork 
of the parent Society in giving a Christian edueation to Euro]X‘an 
and Anglo-Indian boys might not be confounded with the work 
of native education and bring on the latter the religious liostility 
of Indians. That Elphinstone was partly responsible seems ])ro- 
bable from the passage in his minute of 1825 already quoted. The 
new School Book Society aimed at improving existing schooLs 
and jiroviding new and superior schools and educational methods, 
primarily through the vernacular languages ; but also secon- 
darily at providing instruction in English: further to provide the re- 
quisite books and apx)aratiis and to train teachers. Here was the 
nucleus of an organisation that could set in motion a new and 
improved system of elementary education. It set to work at once 
and soon had six vernacular schools in the Island of Bomba\' and 
an English school at Poona which Elphinstone himself encouraged 
but which did not last more than a year. In May 1825, Elphin- 


12 Report of B. N. E. S. 1830. 

1^ Sixth Report of Bombay Education Society, 1821. 

14 Proceedings of Bombay School and School Book Society. 
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stone's Government undertook the cost of printing the Society’s 
publications^^ In June 1823 a similar Society was opened in 
the South Konkan, and later collaborated with the Bombay 
Society, In September 1823, not being content with its pro- 
gress, the Bombay Society conducted a special enquiry into the 
best means of promoting native education and at Elphinstone’s 
own suggestion presented its report^^ to Government and asked 
for aid in carrying out its proposals. This, he tells us, was what 
occasioned his elaborate minute on education in December 1823.^® 


m In the meantime the Governor had himself promoted further 

I schemes for education. In July 1823^^ he sanctioned an experi- 

mental plan of the Collector of Dharwar for educating Indians 
for Government Service by means of practical lectures on Hindu 
law and revenue accounts and regulations, to be given by officers 
on his establishment, with 20 scholarships of Rupees five for the 
students: he granted aid to the South Konkan Society;-^ he 
rewarded the author of a Marathi-English dictionary with 
Rs. 5,000-^ and inspired another proposal from the Collector of 
the North Konkan for setting up in his district 15 elementary 
vernacular schools under superintendents at Rs. 20 each and one 
English school-^ 

Already then before his minute was written Elphinstone 
had set in motion the two main currents of the educational policy 
M propounded in that minute, viz, direct Government undertaking 

of elementary vernacular education and substantial aid to volun- 
tary educational institutions. 

The fundamental principle of this minute of December 
1823, is stated at the beginning,-^ that considerable assistance 

1*" Proceedings N. 8. S. B. Soc. 

Ibid. 

This reijort is still extant in the records of Elphinstone College. 
See also Indian Education for May 1922. 

Forrest, op. ciL p. 79. 

Secretariat Records, G. I)., 1823, VoL 55, 

-0 Records of B. N. E. Society. 

-1 Secretariat Records, G. D., 1823, Vol, .55, 

22 Secretariat Record, G. D., VoL 8-63 of 1824. 

23 Forrest, op, cit p, 79, 
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from Government is a necessary condition of the promotion oi 
native education, and far more so in Bombay than in Bengal, 
because the number of Europeans in Bombay is fewer and volun- 
tary efiort is therefore less to be expected : moreover the subjec- 
tion of large parts of the Presidency is very recent. To this prin- 
ciple none of his advisers objected but there was great difference 
of opinion as to the extent of Government aid and the directions 
in which it should be given. The second feature of Elphinstone’s 
policy was, that it insisted on a combination of direct Government 
undertaking with aid to the Bombay School Book Society or other 
similar Society. He proposed to rely on the Society for improve- 
ment in the method of teaching in native schools by training 
teachers and for the provision and printing of suitable school 
books in the vernacular and of books of moral and physical science 
in the native languages. To the Society too in the main he would 
leave the provision of teaching in English : they should conduct a 
central school in Bombay for instruction in English and European 
sciences and, if they could, promote and superintend siinik^^ 
schools elsewhere. The Society's share thus incliided both ele- 
mentary and secondary or higher education and covered the 
functions of both the present Vernacular and Secondary Training 
Colleges, inspectorial functions through its superintendents, the 
functions of a Text Book Committee, and lastly the conduct of a 
High School or second grade College. The share of Government 
was even more important. It was to encourage the creation of 
vernacular schools in villages and groups of villages where they 
were required and provide small stipends to the teachers not by 
special taxation, but by authorising payment out of village local 
funds (a sort of educational cess ?) and by diversion to educational 
purposes of portions of other local grants or allowances, or by 
commutation of services on which lands were held. These schools 
and school masters were to be placed under the control of the 
Collectors. The local vaccinators were also to be used in the 
conduct of schools. Secondly, Government was to bear the 
expense of printing and of preparing or translating boolcs for 
higher and for elementary education and also to a.rrange and 
supply funds for the award of prices and other rewards to eiicoiir- 
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age natives to seek education. Thus virtually ElpMnstone pro- 
posed that Government should undertake the provision, control, 
and financial cost of elementary village schools, as well as the 
cost of providing the necessary apparatus for both elementary 
and secondary education. A third feature of Elphinstone’s policy 
is that elementary education through the vernaculars forms its 
basis, while the teaching of English and of the European Sciences 
and teaching in or through English is subordinate to this. Educa- 
tion is to be diffused widely through the Presidency and by means 
of the instrument familiar to the people. The demand for English, 
J he held, existed only in or near Bombay, and among a few who 

thought it would help their business or procure them office under 
Govermnent. If there were a real demand, the teaching of 
English would be the cpiickest way of disseminating European 
knowledge. Without such demand the teaching of English and 
European knowledge must be limited to Bombay and a few other 
places. He looks forward distinctly to the foundation of colleges 
for European science in Bombay, mth Indian professors under 
European superintendence but regards this as a somewhat remote 
possibility. On the other hand (Sec. 63 and 65) he is definite that 
Indian education must be founded on India’s previous knowledge 
and imbued with the Indian’s original and peculiar character. 
For this reason, rather than because he attaches much value to 
oriental learning, he concedes that it must be kept alive. Thus 
^ he would not, in 1823 at least, have accepted the policy to which 

ten years’ later Macaulay converted the Supreme Government. 

Fourthly, he explicitly states that religious teaching must be 
entirely excluded from government and aided schools. I have 
already quoted his words on this matter and in a later minute he 
states emphatically that he desires to impose no restriction on 
missionaries but would not allow them to exercise any control 
or part in the teaching of Government institutions.-'^ 

Fifthly, while he does not exclude the lower castes, his scheme 
is designed principally for the upper. Widespread education 
of the low castes would only create a new class superior in accom- 

“■i Minute of 29th December 1823, in reply to Warden’s minute ; 
Secretariat Records, Vol. 8-63 of 1824. 
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plishments to the higher, and therefore preferred to office, but 
hated and despised by them: in other ^vords, a class war might 
arise which could only be desirable if we wished to rest our rule 
on the dmsion of our subjects. 

Lastly he writes, “ the most important branch of education 
in my opinion is that designed to prepare natives for public employ- 
ment.” He always insists on this purpose, not merely because he 
believes that British rule has created hostility by depriving many 
of their employment or of much of their emoluments : and also 
because there was an immediate need of Indian public servants, 
especially in the medical service : but further because he recog- 
nised that education must and would fit Indians for not merely 
public employment but also for important administrative and 
judicial offices. The education of Indians was necessarily the 
fitting of them for self-government and must ultimately lead to 
that. The time when they would be fit for it he thought remote 
but certain, oi coming.-’ 

The plan and policy of Elpliinstone was not accepted by M.r. 
Warden, a member of his Council, who in a long minute outlined 
one of his own. Elphinstone and Warden, in further lengthy 
minutes each explained his own and criticised the other^s plan 
and a third member of Council added still other consideiations. 
Mr. Warden's chiefly differs from my plan,'’ wrote Elphinstoney^’ 
in giving greater encouragement to the study ot English, and in 
dropping the arrangements for extending native schools, printing 
school books and granting prizes to schools, as well as those for 
teaching the higher branches of learning, for translating books of 
science and for granting rewards to persons of eminent scientific 
attainments. Besides this difference in the objects, it differs in 
the means : it depends more exclusively on the Education Society 
and rejects the proposal for raising funds applicable to the fur- 
therance of our present objects.” Warden held that education 
as a Government concern would be too expensive, that they must 
trust mainly to private effort and interfere as little as possible 
with the institutions of the country. The native schools s hould 

sTlliiiute of September 1825. Colebrooke, II, p, 158-9. 

2ft M. Elphinstooe’s reply to Warden s minute. 
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be ..left iintoucliecl: and unnoticed. The .missionaries miglit be 
indirectly .encouraged ^ to undertake education. Governnient 
should concentrate on the endowment of a central school for 
English in. Bombay and draft teachers thence to one school in each 
Zillah .town, to work under control of Collectors on salaries' and 
with ' .a house, and a little land provided by Government. 'No 
. person should be employed in' Governnient service unless certh 
. tied able to read and write his own language. He objected to 'the 
distribution of types through the country . as .implying either , a 
free press which would be dangerous or a restricted press which., 
would be inconsistent with, the. diffusion of education 

Finally when all were weary with minute writing it was decid- 
ed in March 1824 to call on all .Collectors to repo,rt on the extent 
and character of the existing education .and: the best . means of 
providing for its extension, and improvement; and in' the. mean- 
time to sanction the provision of lithographic presses, to allo.w a 
monthly rent to the School Book Society for buildings, means for 
compiling native works, Es. 2,500 per annum for the Society’s 
proposed English School in Bombay and further sums to provide 
for the training of vernacular masters. The Society at once went 
to work and, in July 1824, opened an English School which deve- 
, loped without break of continuity into the old Elphinstone Insti- 

tution and the present Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone 
College : it provided itself with buildings, and started a training 
?. school. 

It was not till the end of 1824 that the reports of the Collec- 
tors arrived. They are lengthy and present an interesting picture 
of the indigenous education, especially the report of T. B. Jervis 
for the South Konkan. But I have no space to print extracts from 
them. They confirmed however to Elphinstone, and he reported 
to the Court, that education is in a low state throughout the 
comitry and that the instruction imparted in schools extends 
with very limited exceptions only to such an elementary acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic and writing as is absolutely necessary for 
the business of a shopkeeper or tallatee : and that but a small 
j)roportion of the people acquire even this knowledge and that 

Fisher’s Memoir, Appendix. 
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the aid of Government in providing or assisting the remuneration 
of school masters is essential to any advancement cf learning if 
not to the preservation of the very inefficient and defective means 
of instruction now existing.”^® He further recommended to the 
Court all of the seven measures proposed in his minute of December 
1823. 

The educational work of Elphinstone during the remaining 
three years of his tenure of office can only be briefly summarized. 
It consisted firstly in the development of the dual system of ele- 
mentary education which his minute of December 1823 initiated. 
The vital centre of the system continued till 1832 to be the Society’s 
headquarters at Bombay, but the Collectors’ offices were also 
centres from which educational stimulus came forth and when in 
1832 the schools in the mofussil and the superintendents were 
placed under direct control of the Collectors of Poona and Surat 
and the Society’s control limited to the island of Bombay, Elphin- 
stone’s conception of a Governmental system of education may be 
said to have been really established. The change of the Society’s 
title in 1827 to the Bombay Native Education Society marks 
the determination to make elementary vernacular education 
the main plank in Government’s policy. The moral and intel- 
lectual culture of the native mind,” said the Society’s report for 
1825-26, “ is most successfully efi’ected by employing the native 
language as the medium of communication.” ‘‘ The study of 
English has hitherto invariably rendered a native negligent of 
his own vernacular and he is in danger of being unable to com- 
municate his knowledge to his countrymen.” In 1828 there were 
in the Presidency 25 schools with masters paid by Government, 
with 1,315 scholars ; and in all 1,705 schools with 35, 153 scholars. 
The population is estimated as 4,681,735 and the proportion of 
scholars to the population is 133.“^ The Society’s schools had 
risen by 1830 to 56 with 3,000 pupils. In 1826 its first batch of 
24 masters was drafted out and distributed by Collectors in 23 
schools and as many followed each subsequent year. These 
teachers were selected by Collectors and sent to Bombay for train- 
's Fisher, op, cit p- 428. 

Fisher, op. cit. p. 471. 
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mg. The Society also supplied teachers to regimental schools and 
sometimes even missionary schools. Its schools were distinguished 
mto three ‘orders ’.-so Superior Schools in* which the\igher 
academical learning was available, such as the central English 
and perhaps the central vernacular school at Bombay— finishing 
schools as it were— staffed by masters who had themselves carried 
their education up to this point, had been trained under European 
supervision and had passed some qualifying examination : Middle 
Schools staffed by ordinary trained masters: Villaye Schools 
teaching the bare rudiments and staffed by scholars from the 
Middle Schools. In 1827 arrangements were made for re-training 
trained masters. It must be remembered that the bulk of the 
Society’s expenditure was derived from Government. 

Elphinstone was by no means blind to the value of providing 
Indians with opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of European 
science through the English language. The arguments were 
conclusive, he. said, against depending on English "schools alone, 
but wherever there was any desire for such knowledge it should 
be fostered.^i After he left India, however, his views seem to 
have changed somewhat, for he wrote in 1832 “ I conceive it is 
more important to impart a higher degree of education to the 
upper classes than to diffuse a much lower sort of it ainono- the 
common people. That is also highly important ; but it is'" not 
the_ point in which there is most deficiency at present. It will 
besides be much easier to make the lower orders desirous of learn- 
ing to read, after a spirit of enquiry, and improvement shall have 
been introduced among their superiors. The most important 
branch of education in my opinion is that designed to prepare 
natives for public employment. It is important, not only from 
Its contributing so directly to the general improvement, but also 
from the stimulus it affords to education among* the better class 
of natives by connecting it with their interest. I conceive that 
the study of English ought to be encouraged by all means and that 
few things will be so effectual in enlightening the natives and 
bringing them nearer to us .- but I have no hope that even it will 

Third Report of Bombay Native Education Society for 1823-26. 

Fisher, op, cit. p. 466. 




bottom. He bad welcomed the proposal to iound protessorslii])s 
of western learningin 1827. And in 1832, it must be remembered, 
tbe controversy on this point that culminated in Macaulay's 
Minute was already beginning. We must also remember that as 
early as 1820 he had contemplated the possibility of a College 
for European Science at Bombay or Poona; and in 1825 he accept- 
ed a suggestion of Warden—always a supporter of the Anglicist 
faction of educationists — to add a branch of English studies to the 
Hindu College at Poona with the requisite library of books.'"’* 
Provision was made for four students wdio volunteered to go tO' 
Bombay to be trained as teachers for this purpose. It does not 
appear however that this experiment was a success. A similar 
proposal had been made in 1824 to the authorities of the Show 
College for Arabic at Surat (an institution founded in 1809) but 
they declined it.‘^^ 

A further illustration of Elphinstone’s concern for higher 
education is furnished by a proposal which is of interest 
for the minutes it drew from him rather than its actual 
consequences. In March 1825 a Capt. Sutherland proposed 
the establishment at Poona of a College for the education 
of native revenue officers in those matters of land-surveying,, 
agriculture, law and police which form the chief part of their 
duties : and also for the formation of a native civil service. 
Chaplin, Commissioner in the Deccan, to whom it was referred, 
gave it a rather grudging recommendation, and he was authorised 

32 Appendix to Report from Select Committee on Affa:irs of E. I. Com- 
pany, p. 203. 

38 Cf, above p. 11 and Minute of December 1823, paras. 27-29, 63 and 65.. 

.-34 pisher's Memoir, p. 431. 

3^ %id, p. 523.. ^ 
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to advertise for 24 Brahman youths to be boarded in the Engineer 
Institution at Bombay for preliminary training. It appears 
that there were some hundreds of applicants greedy for a job 
under Government, most of whom were totally unfit. Every one 
in the end was disgusted with the business. Elphinstone ho\v- 
ever expressed hearty approval of the first proposal. He had 
often e.xpressed his sense of the urgent need of fitting natives 
for public service;-® in one of his minutes on this subject, he 
wrote " If care Avere taken to qualify the hlatives for the 
public service ■ and afterwards to encourage their employment, 
the picture [i.e., of the people of India sunk into a debased and 
servile condition] would soon be reversed. At no very distant 
day one might see the Natives engaged in superintending a portion 
of a district as the European assistants are now ; in a more 
advanced stage they might sometimes be Registrars and sub- 
Collectors or even Collectors and judges. It may not be too 
visionary to suppose a period at which they might bear to the 
English nearly the relation which the Chinese do to the Tartars, 
the Europeans retaining the Government and the military power, 
while the natives filled a large portion of the civil stations and 
many of the subordinate employments in the army.” In another®®, 
he says, that he t hi n k s the admission of natives to a share in 
supreme civil offices e-xtremely remote. But, “ when the time 
comes, I do not think it will bring so much evil as Mr. Chaplin 
apprehends. The Mussulmans, without conciliating the Hindus 
by a perfect equality, and with the strongest motives for mutual 
repugnance from religious prejudices, were yet able to entrust 
them wdth the highest civil offices and sometimes with the greatest 
military commands.” There is a story told of him by Lieut.- 
General Briggs that he said that to educate Indians was the high 
road back to Europe for the English, but that they were bound 
under all circumstances to do their duty to Indians.®® 

See above. 

Minute of April 1825. See Records, Vol. 92 (1825) ; also quoted by 
CSolebrooke, Vol. II, p. 159 ; Cf. also p. 143. 

Minute of 14 September 1825. See Records, VoL 92 (1825). OL 
Oolebrooke, p. 186. 

See ElpMnstonian^ Vol. IV, p. 8. 



sciences are the measures he took for promoting protessionai 
education. I Lave spoken of the establishment early in 1824 
of an Engineering School. In 1826 it had 86 students of whom 
71 were Indians.'^^ In 1826 was established a school for native 
doctors, on the model of that in Calcutta, accommodating 20 
stipendiary students. The Superintendent, Dr. McLennan, trans- 
lated various medical books into the vernacular. Arrangements 
were made in 1828 for educating sepoy boys as hospital assistants 
in regimental hospitals.*^^ 

The chief difficulty for educators in Elphinstone’ s time was 
the provision of suitable school books and of translating into the 
vernaculars books of European science. As we have seen, Elphiii- 
stone's policy was from the first directed to meet this difficulty : 
the work was entrusted to the Society and its publications range 
from alphabets through elementary arithmetics and readers, 
moral maxims and proverbs to translations of advanced philo- 
sophers like Locke, of histories like Grant Duff's, and the publi- 
cations of books so important as Ferishta’s History and Moles- 
worth’s Marathi Dictionary. Maratha types and numerous 
lithographic presses were supplied from time to time. Provincial 
and regimental schools from all over the Presidency indented 
on the Society for these books. 

The last item of Elphinstone’s work that I will mention was 
the provision of European teachers. When the Society’s English 
school was started in 1824 it was placed under an artillery ser- 
geant said to have good qualifications, and its first headmasters 
were of this class. European secretaries of the Society acted as 
superintendents or inspectors. But the need for more highly 
qualified and experienced teachers was soon felt and in 1825- 
Elphinstone at the request of the Society applied to the Court for 
both teachers and inspectors from Europe. It was not however 
till 1832 that any one arrived. Then two Scotch gentlemen, 
Messrs. Bell and Henderson, were posted to the Central English 
School, where they subsequently proved to be jealous rivals of the 

Fisher, op. ciL p. 473. 

Fisher, op. cit. p. 474. 
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first ElpMnstone Professors when they landed in 1835. Their 
arrival may be said to initiate the policy which later set up an 
Indian Educational Service. 

What then is the sum of Elphinstone’s achievement with 
regard to education in Western India ? Let us note in the first 
place that he entertained no extravagant ideas of the importance 
of education at that time. Defending himself against such a 
charge, he says« that among the multifarious functions of his 
Government he put first the duty of repressing violence : next the 
securing a moderate and equal assessment: third the adminis- 
tration of justice : then perhaps the freedom of commerce : only 
fourth or fifth, education. He emphasises its importance onlv 
because, while so much remains undone, he is “ persuaded that 
by it more than by any other means we promote the accomplish- 
ment of aU the other objects enumerated.” 

Nor did he overestimate the value or effect of his own efforte. 
"Writing to his friend Erskine in November 1826 he says : “ With 
regard to education, I proposed in the end of 1823 a plan for the 
education of the natives which was perhaps too extensive. It 
failed from opposition in council (Warden having started a counter 
plan) and has met little support from the Directors. I however 
continue to push the subject from time to time.”'*® 

If we would realise the character of the work and the man 
we should read what his contemporaries thought of him. There 
are allusions in letters in the records of Elphinstone College, to 
say nothing of those published by Colebrooke, which prove that 
those who served with and under him had the highest admiration 
for his character and enthusiasm for the work he initiated. We 
must not perhaps stress too much the terms of the farewell 
address « presented in 1827 by the Princes, Chiefs and gentlemen 
of Bombay, since its language is obviously that of an Englishman 
—perhaps Captain Jervis, Secretary of the. Society ; but its tone 
rings sincere and the personal qualities it praises are illustrated 
in every page of Colebrooke’s Life. Courtesy, affability, accessi- 

<2 Minute of September 14, 1825, in Secretariat Records. 

Colebrooke, II, p. 189. 

Bomlay Gazette, 21st November 1827. 
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people of tlie country, these are the personal traits that are par- 
ticularly mentioned. The general principles and policy of his 
administration are also specifically described : a consistent regard 
for ancient law and custom and a deliberate caution in ehanging 
forms of government : a sincere desire to reconcile Indians to 
British government and particularly to conciliate the newly 
acquired Deccan : a determined effort to ameliorate the con- 
dition of all classes and to improve the quality and efficiency 
of the civil administration : the establishment and successful 
maintenance of security : protection against the numerous 
exactions to which Indians had been liable. These are principles 
which I make bold to claim as permanent features of British rule 
in India. 

WTien the authors of this address allude to his educational 
work,, they pick out what we too recognise as its fundamental 
principles. He strove to promote the extension of a knowledge 
of literature, science and morality that should be real, not merely 
mechanical. Again and again he emphasised that such extension 
could only proceed from a genuine desire for improvement and 
learning, and that the first step was to stimulate such desire. He 
recognised too that the desire for learning was not likely to flourish 
— especially in Western India — unless the practical utility and 
immediate advantage of learning could be proved, and he sought 
to supply the inducement to learn by opening prospects of material 
and social advancement to be gained from it. He was, as we have 
seen, aware whither his educational policy must ultimately lead. 
To the criticism that to educate Indians was to prepare them to 
take the place of Englishmen as administrators and rulers of 
India he replied, as he did to objections on the score of expense, 
that he could conceive no undertaking in which the honour, duty 
and even the interest of Englishmen were more immediately 
concerned than this task of educating India.'^*'' 

The variety of the means he employed or sought to employ 
are, I hope, apparent from what I have written above. His first 

45 Of. Forrest, op. cit p. lOL 
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consideration was the supply of the apparatus of learning, the 
printing and publication in the vernacular of books that could 
serve as school-books or convey knowledge to any zealous students. 
Nor did he neglect to consider the purity and style of the Marathi 
and Gujarati employed in such books. The nucleus of some 
of our present libraries was supplied by his forethought. He 
relied, we have seen, not merely on Government funds and officers 
but also on voluntary organisations, and while he refused to 
incur the reproach of depending for the education of Indians on 
the zeal of American missionaries, he showed no hostility to mis- 
sionary efiort. The improvement of methods of teaching, the 
training of teachers and the superintendence or inspection of 
schools were the instruments he mainly relied on for educational 
progress. The most practically useful of all branches of profes- 
sional education, the medical and engineering, were initiated 
under Ms rule. Circumstances as well as logic had combined to 
make Mm base his educational system on the use of the vernacular 
and the maintenance of oriental learning, but he attached the 
greatest importance to the introduction of European Science and 
the teaching of English. And that is why he derived so much 
pleasure from the proposal to commemorate his administration 
by the foundation of three ElpMnstone Professorships of Lite- 
rature, Mathematics and Chemistry. For it was from the influ- 
ence of western learning and western morality that he believed 
the regeneration of India must ultimately come. “ Hoc potius 
rmlle signis”, '' This rather than a thousand statues,” he is said 
to have replied when told of this addition to the portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and the statue by Six Francis Chantry by which 
he was to be commemorated.'^^ 

And indeed the truest memorials of Mounstuart Elphinstone’s 
educational work are the Elphinstone College, the ElpMnstone 
High School and a Teachers’ Training College that still carries 
on its work within the walls of an Elphinstonian Institution, 

November, ] 925. • 
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[Translated PROM' THE original German* by K B. Utgikar.] 


A 


[1] Of all the Countries of the earth, India abounds most 
in serpents. With this abundance of serpents, agrees also the 
importance which the serpent has occupied in the Mythology 
and Worship of the Indians from the most ancient times to the 
present day. And nothing is more significant of the importance 
of this creature in Indian Myth than that a whole conglomeration 
of serpent-stories was added on as an introduction to the great 
epic, the Mahabharata, and that according to this introduction 
that epic itself with its hundred thousand verses had been recited 
at a so-called “ Serpent Sacrifice.” 


Our Mahabh&rata begins thus Ugra^ravas Sauti^ comes to 
the twelve-year sacrificial ceremony of ^aunaka, and being ques- 
tioned by the priests, replies that he has heard the Mahabharata 
history, composed by Vyasa and recited by Vai&mpayana in 
the serpent sacrifice of king Janamejaya, the son of Pariksit.^ 
Then is the history of this “ serpent sacrifice ” narrated, thoug 
m a much confused manner— the confusion is evidently caused by 


[* Prom “ Kulturgeschichtliches aus der Tierwelt ” (Verein fur Volks- 
kundeund Linguistik, Prag), 1905 ; Separate Reprint, pp. 1-13.] 



1 [Note not translated here. It indicates how Indian names are to ho 
pronounced. — N. B, tj.] 

2 Pariksit is the grandson of Arjuna, one of the chief heroes of the 
Mahabharata. 
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repeated interpolations. What however is called sarpasattra, 
serpent sacrifice” in the Mahabharata, is in reality not quite a 
sacrifice, but a magic spell, by means of which the serpents may be 
brought to self-annihilation. Indeed, a clear distinction between 
'' magic ” and “sacrifice” is as little possible in India as elsewhere. 
The Indians understand by “ sattra ” — the word originally means a 
'/session”— a sacrificial ceremony which [2] lasted for more than 
twelve days and in which was required a body of participating 
priests. These formed a sort of brotherhood. A person -was 
consecrated for the sacrifice by the others in a most ceremonious 
msmier , and all had to take part in the individual ceremonies 
of the sacrifice. During the continuance of a sattra— and many 
of these extended over a year, many however, over a number of 
years— all other sacrifices which it w^as incumbent on a house- 
holder to perform, w^ere held over, and those who participated 
therein took upon themselves a strict vow of abstinence. Com- 
munication with the caste, intercourse with women and non- Aryans, 
outbursts of passion, speaking of falsehood and so on w^ere for- 
bidden. These sattras of which the ritualistic works give us an 
account, are in no Way, as is often supposed, pure inventions of 
theory-mongers dealing with sacrifice — though many of the sacri“ 
fices certainly existed only in theory — , but have come down to us 
from pre-historic popular magic-customs and cult-practices. 
This is for instance proved by the popular practices to be observed 
on one of the days of the Mahavrata sacrifice, this being one of 
the sattras lasting for a year ; these practices remind us of our 
[i.e. the Christian] soj^stitial festivities. Such sacrificial ceremo- 
nies were instituted when one bore some such particular desires 
as for instance to have progeny, wealth and so forth.^ Now, the 


I completely agree with A. Ludwig (“ Ulber den Anfang des Maha- 
bharata, Adiparva I— CVIII.’’ Sitzungsb. d, L hoehm. Ges, d. Wiss.Vre^g, 1899, 
p. 1 ) that in the preface to the Mahabharata muf^h has been interpolated 
—gradually one piece has been added on to the other,” Partly however this 
confusion is to be attributed to the unfortunate condition of our text, of 
which indeed there is no critical edition as yet. I have proved {iTtdian 
Antiquary, 1898, pp. 126 ff.) that many of the difficulties in our edition can 
be removed with the help of the Southern manuscripts of the Mahabharata. 

^ Compare A. Hillebrandt, Hitual- Literature Yedische Opfer und 

Zauher (Grand, der indo-arischen Phil. III. 2, Strassburg, 1897) pp.l54f., 157. 
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ritual books mention among other sattras of a year’s duration, 
a sarpasaitraj^ though unfortunately no further details are given 
concerning that. Still from the fact of its being mentioned we 
might conclude that there was in Ancient India a particular sacri- 
ficial ceremony, the object of which was to expel the ever real 
danger of snakes. As a reminder of a sacrificial ceremony of this 
kind, we have to understand the story of the serpent sacrifice of 
Jananiejaya, which could still have, for all that, a mythological 
back-ground. 

The destruction of the serpents was therefore the purpose of 
^the serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya. There are therefore different 
stories narrated in our present introduction to the Mahabharata, 
whiclr would explain (1) why Janamejaya [3] had to institute such 
\n sacrifice. (2) for Avhat offence should so many serpents meet death, 
and (3) how it happens that in spite of this all, not all serpents 
are vanc|uished. These antecedents of the serpent sacrifice do not 
in any way stand in harmony with one another, and are probjibly 
only inserted in the epic later, like the story of the serpent sacri- 
fice itself, and not all of them at one and the same time. This 
does not however imply by any means that the parts (of the story) 

» Samidiyayana Sraiita Sutra, XIII. 23.8 ; Katyayana Srauta Sutra, XXJ. 
4.48. Very remarkable is the sarpasattra mentioned in the Taiidya Maha- 
brahmaiia, XXV. 15 ; it is here described as being a sacrifice offered by the 
serpents. There it is said : “ By means of this sacrificial ceremony, the 
serpents have come to hold a firm foot in this world. Those who hold this 
sacrificial ceremony come to hold a firm foot in this world.” After this 
there are mentioned the names of those persons and priests who performed 
this sacrifice ; and among these there are the names of Dhrtarastra, Airavata 
and Taksaka, these being very often met as the names of serpent de;y)ons, 
and in a remarkable manner, of Janamejaya also. In the end it is said : — 
“ By means of this sacrifice, the serpents have in former times conquered 
death. They who undergo this sacrificial ceremony conquer death. 
Therefore they cast off their old skin, and after they have cast it off, they 
glide thereafter (into a new one). The serpents— for “ Sarpyo ” we have pro- 
bably to read “ Sarppa” — are Adityas (f.e., the sons of the Sun or immortal 
deities) ; like unto the glamour of the Adityas is the glamour of those who 
perform this sacrifice.” Philo also says that the serpents were admitted into 
the cult since they are immortal, because they throw off oldage with their 
skins (J. Maehly, Die Schlange in My thus und Kultus der klassischen Foel- 
her, Basel, 1867, pp. 7, 10). 
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are all of recent origin. Far from that. — The story of the serpent 
sacrifice as also the stories connected therewith stand indeed very 
near to the Vedic literature, both in language and in contents. 
Janamejaya himself is to be met with already in the Veda as a fa- 
mous sacrificer, and the whole of the prose chapter of the Pausya- 
parvan (Mbh. I. 3) reminds one of the prose of the Brahmanas. 

I therefore hold it as very probable that many of the stories which | 
have been here briefly summarized, and which presumably were \ 
interpolated in the epic only later, originally existed in Vedic texts, 
which have been lost to us. 

In order to justify why Janamejaya had to institute the serpent 
sacrifice, the history of Uttahka is first narrated (Mbh. I. 3. 95- 
169). This story is interwoven with a cycle of stories, the heroes 
of which are extraordinarily true and devout students, who sacri- 
fice themselves for their preceptors. One of such students is 
Uttanka. Inasmuch as the wife of his preceptor has a desire to 
have within four days the earrings of the queen of king Pausya, 
he starts forth on the journey, and after various adventures 
reaches the king’s palace. The queen delivers over her earrings 
to this pious person quite willingly, but warns him to be on guard 
since Taksaka, the king of the serpents, bore a great desire to have , 
those earrings. As a matter of fact, Taksaka, who takes the form 
of a naked ascetic, succeeds in snatching away the earrings from 
f Uttanka on the return journey.^' Uttahka follows the robber ; 

Regarding the close connection between the serpents and precious 
stones, compare my article on the Sarpabali {Mitteilimgen der anthropolog. 
Ges. in Wien, vol. XVIII, 1888), pp.3 f. That the serpents have a special liking 
for articles of jewelry too is a known characteristic of stories. In the Pahea- 
tantra there is to be found the story of a serpent that kills the young ones ol 
a crow. The latter then steals a set of jewels, and places it before the ser- 
pent’s hole, wherefore men regard a serpent as a thief of jewels and kill it. 
(Similarly in Anvar-i-Siihaili, trans. by E. B. Eastwick, pp. 116-120), Ben- ^ 
fey considers (Pahcatantra I, 1671!. ) this to have a relation with the fable 
of the “ Robber Magpie ” because the idea that the serpent is made to be the 
thief of the. set of jewels appears to him to be much too “ refined.’' If how- 
ever, we bear in mind (the story of ) Taksaka and the earrings as also the 
numerous stories of serpents guarding treasures, or bestowing precious stones, 
etc,, the laying of the jewels in front of a serpent’s hole inrthe Pahcatantra 
has nothing extraordinary about it. 
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tlie latter however assumes Ms serpent-form, and disappears through 
a hole in the subterranean world. With the help of god Indra, 
Uttahka goes down to the serpent-world, and compels Taksaka 
to give back to him the stolen earrings. Then he repairs to his 
teacher, and comes to hand over the earrings to the lady quite 
within time before [4] the four days have elapsed. After he re- 
ceives the blessings of his preceptor, he resolves to avenge himself 
on Taksaka. For this purpose he betakes himself to king Janame- 
jaya, tells him that the wdcked serpent-demon Taksaka had killed 
his (Janamejaya’s) father and incites him to institute a serpent 
sacrifice and thus to burn off Taksaka. Jaiiamejaya is very much 
enraged against Taksaka, and he asks his counsellors to narrate 
to him the account of his father’s death. 


The Mahabharata however does not narrate that account at 
this place ; but it comes after a second introduction to the epic, 
the story of Ruru (Mbh. I. 8-12). This person is in love with 
an extraordinarily beautiful daughter of an Apsaras (nymph). On 
the day however on which he was to marry his beloved, she was 
bitten by a serpent. In vain do the ascetics and the Brahmins 
exert themselves to restore to life the beautiful maid. Weeping 
and crying, Ruru betakes himself to the woods. There a heavenly 
messenger appears and tells him that his bride Would be restored 
to life if he were to give to her half of his life. Ruru is willing to 
do this and Dharma the god of death gives back life to the maiden. 
Ruru marries her but vows to destroy all serpents. From that 
time onward wherever he saw any serpents, he put them to death. 
One day how^ever he comes across a so-called Dundubha serpent. 
This serpent asks him to show mercy to him, because one should 
not put to death the Dundubhas, which belong only in name to tlie 
serpent (class). Ruru spares the Dundubha, who tells him that he 
was a holy person (Rsi), although spell-bound as the result of a 
curse. On account of his meeting with Ruru, he is set free from 
the curse, puts on his original form, and holds a discourse on show- 
ing mercy to all living beings. Arising out of this, he says to 
Ruru that he would narrate to him the story of the serpent sacrifice 
of Janamejaya and of the saving of the serpents by Astika, In 
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our epic, however, he does not narrat'e that story, but, to the great 
sorrow of Euru, vanishes without a trace. 

The next chapter begins— as though there had been no mention 
whatsoever of Euru, and certainly, the story of Euru is a very late 
interpolation vith the question of Saunaka who wishes to hear 
a true account of the serpent sacrifice and the history of the saving 
of the serpents by Astika. 

There now follows a conglomeration of stories, all of which 
seem to serve as an introduction to the serpent sacrifice of Jana- 
mejaya; and probably it is no easy matter to unravel this tangle. 
Were we to set aside the repetitions, which are to be attributed to 
the corrupt condition of our text, we could still follow clearly the 
threads of three stories in this labyrinth. They are the stories (1 
of Kadru and Vinata, and the cursing of the serpents; (2) of Pari- 
ksit ; and (3) that of Jaratkaru, and the birth of Astika. In the 
course of the first story there has been added on a whole cycle 
of legends which connect themselves ■with, the bird Glaruda, the 
enemy of the serpents, and are probably derived from an older 
Garuda Parana. 

[5] The substance of the first story (Mbh. I. 16-38) is as 
follows : — 

Eadru^ and Vinata are the daughters of Prajapati, and wives 
of Kasyapa. Kadru is the mother of a thousand serpents, and 
Vinata is the mother* of the prematurely born Aruna, the chario- 
teer of the Sun, and of the prodigious bird Gariida. One day the 
tw-o sisters see the heavenly horse Uccais'ravas (the lofty-eared) 


' That Kadru (“ red brown ”), the mother of the serpents, means the 
Earth, can scarcely be doubted. The Earth is called in the Aitareya Brah-i 
mana {V. 23) Sarparajni “ cLueen' of the Serpents.” The serpents were regard- 
ed as the “ offspring of the earth ” among the Greeks, the Lithuanians and 
the Esthonians. (Compare my Sarpabali, pp. 3, 7 and 30). Vinata (“ bent 
down ”) js called Suparni (“ the fair-winged one ”) in the Satapatha Briih- 
mana. III. 62, where there is to be found an older form of the story, though 
unfortunately it is retouched from the priestly point of view. She is possibly 
the canopy of heaven, regarded as the mother of birds and of the Sun-bird 
Garuda in particular. Compare the mythological explanation of the myth 
by A. Ludwig, “ Nachrichten des Rig-und Atharva-veda,” etc. {Abh. d. k. 
boehm.. Gas. d. IPws. Prag, 1875, pp. 34 f.) 
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and they enter on a dispute over the colour of this horse. Vinata 
says that it was white, Kadru asserts that it was black. They 
lay a wager that whosoever lost it should serve the other as slave. 
Kadru asks her children, the serpents, to transform themselves into 
black hair, and to cover up the tail of the horse. The serpents 
refuse to do this, and Kadru pronounces on them the curse that 
they would all perish in the serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya. As 
the created beings have to suffer much from the serpents, the Creator 
Brahman confirms this curse. One part of the serpents how- 
ever executes the command of Kadru and changes itself into black 
hair. In consequence of this, the tail of Uccaisravas appears 
black, and Kadru wins the wager. Vinata is obliged to serve 
her sister as slave, and Garuda the son of Vinata becomes a servant 
of the serpents until at last he succeeds in setting himself and his 
mother free from the servitude, by means of the theft of the drink 
conferring immortality (amrta), which he brings from the heaven 
for the serpents. By an arrangement with Indra, the serpents 
were however baulked with the result that the immortal drink is 
of no avail to them. They simply lick the holy grass on which 
Garuda lays down the drink and thereby have bisected tongues. 
In return for the deceit, Indra confers on Garuda sway over the 
serpents.^ Of the numerous other legends that are narrated of 
the bird Garuda, none is to be found here. A version of the legend 
of Kadru and Vinata is to be also found in theaniscellany of stories, 
the Kathasaritsagara (iv. 22) of Somadeva, where the two ladies 
quarrel about the colour of the horses of the Sun, and Kadru asks 
her children the serpents to blacken the horses of the Sun and so 
they spit their poison on them. [6] The account of the theft of the 
immortal drink and other stories of the bird Garuda are in this 
version as well, immediately added on to the Kadru-Vinata story. 

The immortal drink had been won at the time of the churning 
of the ocean. On this occasion, Vasuki the king of the serpents 


8 The enmity between Garuda and the serpents reminds one of th<‘ coto 
test between the Eagle and the serpents mentioned by the Grecd-t. poets and 
artists (Otto Keller, Tiere des klcmichen AUertims, Tnnsbi'uck, 18(i7, 
pp. M7 ff). Perhaps an older myth about the contest of the Sun-bird with th(‘ 
cloud-serpents is at the basis of both the conceptions. 
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liad done good service to the gods, inasmuch as he had allowed 
himself to be twled round as the rope of the Mandara mountain, 
which senmd as the churning rod. In return for that, the god 
Brahman reduced the curse pronoiinced by Kadru with the modi- 
fication that mt all serpents would be destroyed, but that Astika 
would be born as the nephew of the serpent icing for the purpose 
of bringing to a clofe the sacrifice of Janamejaya. 

The story of the birth of Astlfei is mentioned twice in our 
Mahabharata (I. 13-15 ; 45-48). Jaratkaru was a famous ascetic 
who took severe vows and lived a pure life. In his wanderings 
to the holy places of pilgrimage, hd once saw his ancestors, hanging 
in a hole with their heads downwards. They poured out to him 
their distress, for which he himself was to be blamed inasmuch 
as he did not care for the continuance of their family. Thereupon 
Jaratkaru promises to marry, if only he could find a bride po.ssessing 
the same name as he himself did. The sister of the serpent-king 
■\'asuld was also named Jaratkaru, and Vasuki, grateful for the 
boon of Brahman, according to which the son of his sister would 
liberate the serpents, gives her joyfully as wife to the great sage. 
Jaratkaru has a son by her, and soon thereafter leaves his wife'ln 
order to de%-ote himself once more to a holy life. The son, named 
Astika, is brought up at Vasuki s court in the kingdom of serpents, 
and is taught \eda by the famous seer Cyavana of Bhrgu’s line, 
and even as a child, had the reputation of a great wise man and 
ascetic. 

The story of Pariksit (Mbh. I. 40-42 ; 49-60), which is narrated 
in India even at the present time as a popular story®, is shortly 

® M. N. Yenketswami has recorded the following story from the mouths 
of the people {“ Folklore in the Central Provinces of India,” Indian 
Antiquary, XXVIII, 1899, pp. 193f)*. A very brave prince tied a dead 
serpent round the neck of a pious ascetic. The asoetiecursed the prince that 
he would be bitten by a serpent. The domestic priest of the king informed 
him of what^dhreatened his son (the prince). The king had then the palace 
cleansed and made new, and took all precautions possible, so that not a single 
serpent might enter the palace. The news spread itself over the whole 
kingdom, and a woman sends her son who is a skilled magician to the king 
that he might cure the prince immediately if he was bitten. The magician 
meets on the way the serpent which was to bite the prince, in the form'of an 
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as follows :•— This famous [7] king of the Kuril line once followed, 
while hunting, a deer. He came across a pious ascetic and asked 
him whether he had seen the animal that he was following. This 
sage who practised the vow of silence, answered not, whereat the 
exhausted and thirsty king was so much annoyed that he bound 
a dead serpent round the sage’s neck. The sage does not bother 
himself any further with it, but his son, the irascible ascetic Srhgin 
pronounces on Pariksit the curse that he would be bitten within 
seven days by the serpent Taksaka. This causes great sorrow 
to the gentle-natured father, and in order to forewarn Pariksit, 
who is already ruing his frivolity, sends him a niessenger. The 
king undergoes penetential practices and takes counsel with his 
ministers. At their advice, a palace is constructed and diligently 
guarded by day and night, so that none should approach the king, 
uncalled for. Brahmins well- versed in magic formulae and physi- 
cians are in attendance at the palace. The magician 
old man. The magician proves his strength to the serpent — as in the 
Mahahharata — by completely restoring to bloom a tree burnt down by the 
serpent. Upon this the serpent says to him that he (the man) should return, 
since an ascetic had cursed the prince, and it was not possible to render the curse 
powerless. Then the magician returns home, where he is cursed by his moth er 
because he did not accomplish her desire. In consequence of this curse, only a 
few serpent bites can be cured at the present day, most of them however cannot. 
Shortly after that, an old priest goes to the prince. On the way, he sees a 
fresh citron, takes it up and goes with it to the palace. The prince sees the 
citron and asks for it. The priest gives it to him, and the prince smells it, 
whereupon the lemon transforms itself into a serpent, which remains 
hanging by its long tail to the prince’s nose, and sucks out the life-blood of 
the prince. Thus was the curse of the ascetic fulfilled. According to the 
folklore of the Panjab, Pariksit was killed by Taksaka, because Pariksit had 
carried away a daughter of Vasuki {JEAS. 1891, 377). 

Kasyapa, ^.e.t one belonging to the family of Kasyapa, is a very frequent 
name of a serpent- magician. Even in the Atharva veda, Kasyapa is the name 
of a famous magician (Atharvaveda II. 32. 7 ; IV. 20. 7 ; IV. 37. 1 ; VII. 45.4; 
VIII. 5. 14. Compare Bloomfield, Sacred Books oftkeBastf vol. 42, p. 403). 
Besides this, Kasyapa is, according to the Mahaliharata, the father 
of the serpents. In the story of the origin of Kasmir too, the Muni Kasyapa 
appears as the father of all the Nagas (Kalhana’s Rajatarafigini, trail s. by 
M, A. Stein, London, 1900, vol. II, p. 389). Kasyapa is also regarded as a 
Prajapati or creator, and in the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, II. 3, the serpents 
are called the offspring of Prajapati. 
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to whom God Brahman had gifted a remedy against serpent- 
poison, heard of the impending fate of Janamejaya and has- 
tens to rescue the king. Taksaka, assuming the form of a Brah- 
min, meets him. Kasyapa narrates to him the imrpose of his 
journey. Taksaka expresses a doubt if the magician would be 
of any use in rescuing the king. Kasyapa however shows him 
a test of his art. The serpent-demon bites a tree . and it is burnt 
to ashes, but Kasyapa restores the tree to life by strength of his 
magic. Thereupon Taksaka promises to give him as much wealth 
as the king would have given him for his healing, at which Kas- 
yapa returns. Taksaka now sends to the king .some of his subor- 
dinate serpents, who have transformed themselves into ascetics, 
wuth fruit, holy grass and water. The serpent-demon makes his 
wny in one of the fruits in the form of a worm and bites the king 
to death. The counsellors of the king fly away before the frightful 
roaring of Taksaka, and the king falls down there as though 
struck by lightning, while Taksaka himself passes out through 
the air as blue smoke. The king is suitably cremated and his 
son Janamejaya is put on the throne. 

'WTien Janamejaya learnt from his advisers the story of the 
death of his father, he forthwuth resolved to take revenge on 
Taksaka and [8] thus also simultaneously to satisfy the sage Uttan- 
ka. ikiid he decides to institute a serpent sacriflce. Ke sum- 
mons to him his family and sacrificial priests and asks them what he 
must do to burn Taksaka and his relations just as he (i.e. Taksaka) 
had burnt his father in the fire of his poison. Then the priests 
speak to him : “ There is, 0 king, a great sacrifice, which has been 
created by the gods for thy sake ; it is called sarpa-sattra, and it 
has been spoken of in the Puranas. No one else but thee shall 
perform this sacrifice, 0 king ! Thus have those versed in the Pu- 
ranas said, and on us lies the work of performing the sacrifice.” 
Then the king caused all the arrangements for a great sacrifice to 
be made ; he had a good place measured out where the sacrifice 
was to be performed, and this he caused to be stored with wealth 
and corn; here the priests took up their places. After this the 
king was consecrated for the serpent sacrifice. 
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Then began the performance of the sacrifice in tlie manner 
prescribed for the serpent sacrifice. Hither and thither moved 
the priests, each according to his prescribed work. Covered in 
black clothes/^ with their ey^s reddened by smoke, they offered 
oblations into the kindled fire, uttering mantras. Shattering the 
hearts of all the serpents, they summoned them all to the flames 
of the fire. Then did the serpents come near the kindled fire, writh- 
ing painfully and crying to each other. Shaking and sigliing; 
and encoiling with one another, they fell in the fire with, their tails 
and heads. White, black, and blue (serpents), old and young, they 
all fell in the fire, shrieking diverse sounds. They all — some of 
them a fathom long, some a yojana long, and some of the length 
of a span (original : gokarna), all fell violently and ceaselessly in 
the fire. Thus hundreds of thousands and millions and billions 
of serpents perished there helplessly. Many of the serpents were 
as big as horses, others like the trunks of elephants ; some, like in- 
fatuated elephants themselves, of mighty dimensions and strength. 
High and low, of diverse colours, stuffed with ]>oison, dreadful, 
bludgeon-like, powerful, many serpents fell in the fire-condemn- 
ed by the curse of their mother.’’ (Mbh. I. 52). 

Famous seers became the sacrificial x^riests, and numerous- 
learned Brahmins the participators in the serpent sacrifice of Jana- 
mejaya. When the priests poured the sacrificial ghee into the 
flames, the vipers stumbled forth in the fire. The fat and marrow 
of the serpents began to run in streams. Stench and cries of 
lamentation filled the air. Taksaka flees in great distress to god 
Indra, who promises him protection. In the meanwhile, the ser- 
pent king Vasuki tries to induce his young nephew Astika to put 
an end to the serpent sacrifice. Astika betakes himself to tlie 
place where the sacrifice was going on, and begins to sing a hymn 
in praise of Janamejaya, in which [9] he narrates the numerous sac- 

As a rule, the priests wear white clothes : only in those sacrifices 
which are directed against enemies, they have a red turban and red elothes 
(BaudhayanaDharma Sutra, L 6. 13. 9, and Govinda on Baudhayana, Sacred 
Books of the Eccst, vol. XIV, pp. 186f.) Perhaps we have to understand the 
dark skin of the antilope, which is indeed mentioned in the ritual of the 
sacrificial consecration, though servicable only as a seat. 
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lifices performed by famous kings, all of which are surpassed by 
the sacrifice of Janamejaya. Janamejaya is extremely pleased 
with the sagacity of the youth Astika and asks him to choose a 
boon. The priests however remind the king that Taksaka was not 
still burnt. Thereupon the king urges on the priests so to exert 
that Taksaka would appear there ; and they carry on the sacrifice 
with such zeal that Indra himself with his heavenly train is forced 
to appear. Taksaka is hidden in the mantle of Indra. The king 
how ever calls upon the priests to go on with the sacrifice, and if 
the serpent-demon was being harboured by Indra, to hurl the former 
into the fire along, with (Indra) the king of gods. Distress 
overcomes Indra, and he throws off Taksaka and flees back to his 
heaven. Taksaka however appears in the air, and slowly comes 
nearer and nearer the fire. Now the priests cried that the sacrifice 
was as good as ended, and that the king could therefore with a 
tranquil heart bestow a boon on Astika. Then spoke Astika, 
while Taksaka w^as still floating in the air and was slowdy approach- 
ing the fire with terrifying yells, that the dreadful sacrifice 
should be brought to an end. This desire of his must be granted, 
and the serpent sacrifice is closed W'ith the giving of costly j>resents 
to the priests and to those who participated in that sacrifice. The 
I serpents whose life is saved by Astika confer a boon on him out of 
gratitude, and Astika desires that those persons w’ho would hear 
the story of the deliverance of the serpents should have no fear / 
from the serpents. This wish of his is granted, and the devout/ 
mention of the name Astika, as also the recital of the Astika- 1 
parvan of the Mahabharata, is prescribed for all times as a serpentj 
I charm, i.e., as a remedy against the danger of serpents. , 

There can be no doubt that in this so-called serpent sacri- 
fice there is more of a magic, spell than of a sacrifice proper. 

It is a magic spell of the kind .Avhich can be met with as a survival 
in the legends of otlier people too. It was A. Ludwigi^ who first 
drew attention to the fact that such stories of serpent sacrifice are 
to be found elsewhere also, for instance in Tyrol. As a matter of 
fact these Tyrol stories present quite a striking parallel to the 

12 Udter den Anfang des Mahabharata, p. S. 
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Indian legend of Janamejaya's serpent sacrifice* One of such 
legends runs as follows 

There haunted some eight years ago in the Stadlbach Alps 
noxious serpents which terribly molested the cows. Then an 
old man (from Brandenburg) constructed an oven, and made in it 
a big fire, with particularly mysterious words and gesticulations. 
Into this oven all the serpents, at his command, crawled of their 
own accord and burnt themselves. Even to this day, one can see 
clinging to the decayed remnants of this oven the green poisoifi’ 
of the serpents. 

Many of these Tyrol legends end with the statement that 
finally a white serpent appears and draws the magician along with 
himself into the flames* [10] Thus Marie Rehsener narrates the 
following story from Grossensass. In CTrastein, there were so 
many serpents (lit. biting worms) that neither man nor cattle could 
tolerate it. A man that wms passing by the road said : I could 
certainly help you against the serpents — i.e. if there be no white 
serpent among them.’’ Such a one had been seen, but the fact 
was concealed from that man. The man made a big round hole, 
fixed a column therein, and stood near ; then he whistled to the 
serpents, and they all came thither and in the hole, in which he 
burnt them. Then was heard a roar as of a lion, and he saw a 
white serpent coming over the fern. am now undone,” cried the 
man. The serpent came, and dragged the man in such a way that 
he too perished in the fire.^^ 


Eduard Jlle, Zeitsckrift d. Vereins fur Volkskimde^ YIII, 1898, p. 325. 

14 Zeitschrifi des Vereins fur Volkskunde, IV, 1894, p. 122. It is an oft- 
recurring trait of the stories that the magician charms the serpents into the 
hole by means of his whistles. CoiTesponding to the story of the ‘‘Rat- 
catchers of Hameln,’' Gustav Meyer narrates {Essays mid Btudmi, 1885, 
pp. 237f) : “In Walsertal, there once appeared many vipers : then a small 
hillsman made a fire. Mew a shrill whistle, and in an instant, the vipers 
fiocked into the fire.” A Bohemian story tells of a serpent-charmer, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the village of Duschnik and had power over th(‘ 
serpents. “ When he was dying, he took out a whistling pipe, concealed 
under his pillow, and whistled thrice. Then he uttered the following words : 
“ Mother of the serpents, follow me ! Then follow thee thy daughters. 
Then follow them thy whole family. And thus do I do right to the Lord.” 
Soon there was noticed a hissing all over the district, and since that time no 
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The following story of the '' white reptile” reminds us with 
special force of the Indian story. “ In upper Eisaktal, there was 
nothing safe in the central forests of the Alpine pasture. ISTo one 
could move about^ as the Alpine pasture w^as full of poisonous 
reptiles ; these were thick and long lilce the hay-poles. One day there 
came there an old and strange manikin, and when he heard of the 
wicked reptiles he offered to extirpate them for a vast amount of 
money ; only that they were to set up for him a big stack of wood 
in the Alpine pasture. If, however, among the reptiles, there be 
any white serpent, he could do nothing: this they should kindly 
say beforehand quickty. None however had seen a white serpent. 
The man therefore started, and many village people too behind 
him. AlTien the [11] pile of timber was fully aflame, the man 
began exorcising (the serpents). The pasture presented a living 
appearance, roaring shrieks arose from amid the parched grass, 
gruesome hisses sounded, and the serpents shot into the fire, as 
though flying through the air. They writhed with anger round 
and round in the flames, till they were killed (in the fire). Now 
there was heard there from beyond a yoke a terrific hissing, entirely 
different from that of the rest of the serpents, and there rushed in 
there, storm-like, a white snake, terrible in form and dimensions, 
and it rushed towards the conjurer ; and when this latter tumbled 
with great fright towards the fire with the exclamation T am done 
for the snake coiled him round into the flames and wu,s burnt 
to death. The wicked race of serpents was now stamped out, 



one there ever came across a serpent. (J. V. Grohimann, Sagenhmh von 
BoeJvmen U7id ^lachreii, Prag, 1863, I, p. 217). ^Schunbach narrates the fol- 
lowing serpent-charm from a MS. of the sixteenth century (Analecta Graeci- 

e^isia, 1893, p. 38) ; ‘‘ If thou wouldst catch serpents without 

trouble, then kill a cat which has paired, and out of its right leg, make a whist - 
ling pipe. With that you have only to blow a whistle, and then ail serpents 
gather together. Before this, one has to make a magic circle, write magic 
words in that ; he has to press two or three bright leaves and besmear his hands 
with the juice. Then one has to conjure the serpents in the name of God, 
Father, Son and the Holy Spirit, that they should be submissive, as all things 
are submissive to the Sun, as the earth is submissive to the fire, and as the 
fire is submissive to the water.” 
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since tlie white serpent was the last of the serpent species, but the 
conjurer had lost his life.’'^^ 

Such stories are however in no way confined to Tyrol and the 
Alpine lands. Feilberg narrates of Denmark. In a certain dis- 
trict— it was specially so in Fjends Harde — the people were sorely 
plagued by all kinds of serpents. One day there came a beggar 
who offered to liberate them from the lime serpents, provided the 
people could exactly tell him how many they (dc. the ser- 
pents) were. The reply was vouchsafed “ There are nine of them.'^ 
The mendicant kindled a big fire, and crawling came the siiakes, one 
after the other, and were compelled into the fire. Now however a 
tenth (serpent) came after the nine, and the mendicant was himself 
compelled to spring into the fire, and hither followed him the 
last (tenth) serpent. 

i^Joh. Adolf Hegl, Volhssagen aus Tirol, Brixen, 1^97, pp. lf)6f. Quite 
similar to this is the story from Eggeiital, ihid, p. 378, and the story in F, J 
Vonbnn, Die Sagen Vorarlbergs, second edition, Innsbrack, 1880, pp* 170f. 
In the story of the “ Serpents in Lechtal,” the magician is a Capuchin monk, 
and in the story of the serpents in Wurmtal, the white serpent wears a golden 
crown, and is the king of serpents. Hegl, /. c. p. 29. Only in the story of 
Seiseralm, the “ man ” was cautious and formed round the pile of 'wood a 
ring with consecrated objects. “ The white^serpent which came last gre'w 
fearfully wild, but it could not lay hold of its charmer, -who had placed him- 
self on a consecrated object, and there was no alternative for the serpent but 
to spring similarly into the fire.” {Ibid. p. 377). “In Salzburg, a magician 
rendered himself famous by saying that he would gather together in a hole 
all the serpents that were in that locality within a mile’s distance, and would 
kill them. When however, he tried to do so, there came last of all a great old 
serpent, crawling, and, when the magician tried with his magic words to force 
him into the fire, it bounded up and encoiled him in such a manner that 
it (the serpent) appeared like a belt about his body, and then it glided into 
the hole and killed him.” 

Zeitschrift des Vereimsfur Volkskunde, IV, 1894, pp. 379f. In the Sici- 
lian stories of “ Giovannino und Caterina (Gonzenbach, Sizilicmlsche Mdrcheii, 
I, 214 ff.) it was demanded of Giovannino that he should make a baker’s oven 
from a big fire and that at his command, all the fishes of the sea should come 
there and should destroy themselves in the fire. His sister also who had 
been transformed by magic-power into a sea-serpent comes in the shoal of fish, 
tins being certainly a proof that in the story, fish have been only put in place 
of serpents. In another story from Sicily (Gonzenbach I, 29311.) the son 
of a queen is turned into a ringed serpent. During the night he throws of 
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The SeTpeni Sciefifice Mentioned in the MciliahhoTcttcL 

[12] Sir Vincent liyie witnessed in May 1869 at Luclion in tie 
Pyrennes an extremely remarkable ceremony— one tiat reminds 
of tie serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya. On the evening preceding 
the mid-summer day, a hollow column of plaited work is set up, 
SLxty feet high, decorated with green leaves and plants and filled with 
inflammable material. At eight o'clock in the evening there arrives 
there a great procession from the city— clergjmien at the head, 
young men and women in festive garments bkind them, audit 
halts around the column singing hymns. Thereafter the column is 
set on fire, and very many living serpents— one could easily catch 
them— are thrown into the fire, and to the noisy merriment 
of the assemblage, are burnt, while the young and the elderly 
persons are dancing round the column. 

The serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya has been sought to be 
explained in various ways. According to H. Jacobi, in it we have 
to recognise an event in Indian History, the advance of the 
Indians in Hindustan proper. Here they came to learn of a new 
natural phenomenon, v%z, , the monsoon in all its greatness. In the 
Panjab, there is no monsoon, but only thunderstorms during the 
greater part of the year. When the Indians on their onward march 
towards Eastern and Southern India came to such provinces, where 
the sky during the rainy period pours down all its watets, where 
therefore, speaking mythologically, all the serpents are for once 
destroyed, well did their fantasy then conceive of the myth of the 
serpent sacrifice, in which all the serpents shall come to naught.^® 
Ludwig sees in the Indian serpent sacrifice!^ a myth of the rota- 
tion of the year s seasons, while in the Tyrol myths, by the white 
serpent may be intended the snow, and the rest of the serpents 

the seipent s skin, and becomes a fine youth. In order to disenchant him 
fire is kept burning in a lime kiln for three days and three nights, and when 
he throws off the serpent’s skin, he is wrapped up closely in a fine garment 
and the skin is burnt in the lime-kiln, but the youth has to be held fast, lest 
he might throw himself too in the fire. 

“ This is a favourite annual ceremony for the inhabitants of Luchon and 
its neighbourhood, and local tradition assigns to it heathen origin.” (J. 
Fergusson, Tree and serpent Worship, London, 1873% p. 29 note). 
hidische Studien, XIV, p. 149 note. 

TJeber den Anfang des MaMhhdrata, p. 5. 
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may mean the waters of the rain. C. F. Oldham-^ who regards 
the serpent-demons or the Nagas as being only a tribe of people, 
holds that the legend of the serpent sacrifice is a reminiscence of the 
victory of Janamejaya over some Naga tribe and of the somewhat 
violent extermination of the Naga captives of war.-^ J. J. Baehofen 
also considers the stories of Astika and the serpent sacrifice as the 
reminiscence of a historical fight with a serpent people and of 
the annihilation of the '“serpent'" tribe by Janamejaya; he also 
finds in these legends support for his matriarchial theories as well.-- 

I believe that the extra-Indian parallels to the serpent sacri- 
fice mentioned in the Mahabharata are so striking that it would 
not be proper [ 13 ] to see in them merely accidental resemblances. 
If however the resemblance is not accidental, then there are only 
two possibilities : either we have (in this case) to deal with a myth 
which reaches back to the Indo-Germanic pre-historic times, or 
that there are stories and ideas wdiich have spontaneously arisen 
here as well as there from the same psychological motive. In 
both cases however— and this appears to me to be a methodologi- 
cally important conclusion — all these stories, whether we come 
across them in India or anywhere else, must be explained in a 
same way. What however they all generally agree in is that the 
serpents »are constrained, by the pow-er of the magicians, to hurl 
themselves in the flames. The primary thing is the fear of the 
serpents ; the extirpation of the serpents has become the motive 
of a magnified magic process, in which — as in Luchon — even living 
serpents are thrown into the fire.‘^*^ The reminiscence of such pn- 

21 Thus Fergusson also would see in the Midsummer custom of 
Luchon (mentioned in footnote 15 above) “ a reminiscence of a victory over 
the serpent worshippers,” 

22 J. J. Baehofen, Antiquarische Brief e, Strassburg, 1880, Letters IV-IX. 
The fantastic theories of Baehofen are carried to an absurd point by B. W. 
Leist {Altarisches Jus Gentium, Jena, 1889, pp. 589 ff.) 

23 The serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya has been expressly designated 
as a sacrifice taught in the Puranas, and a Suta well-versed in the Piu'aiias 
(and not a Brahmin sacrificing priest) marks out the sacrificial ground 
(Mbh, L 51. 6f., 15), From this also we find that we have not in this case 
{viz. of the serpent sacrifice) to deal with a Vedic sacrifice, but with a 
popular magic practice. 
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meval magic practices has preserved itself in the legends where, 
hj exaggerating the power of the magician, the serpents as such 
are represented as hurling themselves in the magic fire. The 
possibility, nay the probability, that, after all, there may be some 
mythological conception at the root of all these stories, camiot be 
disputed. That in mythology, the serpents sometimes signify 
clouds^ sometime rivers or lightning, stands beyond all doubt. 
I do not however see that up to now it would be possible to give a 
satisfactory mythological explanation of the stories dealing with 
serpent sacrifices. 



IS AYURVEDA A QUACKERY ? 



Ayurveda, i.e., the Old Indian Medical System, is a tascmating 
and pleasing study. Two reasons have prompted me to get m 3 ?’self 
acquainted wdth the subject. 

(1) The first is, that oft-repeated charge by some people 

that Indian Medicine is a quackery. 

(2) My curiosity as a dental surgeon to find out if Dentistry 

in any form ever existed in India. 

As Dentistry forms a part of medical system, I had naturally 
to look into the Indian Medical books ; and to my agreeable sur- 
prise I found that, not only was the Indian Medicine not a quackery, 
but that it flourished at one time in as good a condition as the pre- 
sent day Western Medicine ; and that Dentistry which is known 
to the Western countries only for the last 75 — 100 years, was well 
understood and practised by the old Hindu doctors of thousands 
of years ago. 

I don't presume to have found out anything original and worth 
telling to an audience of scientific men, but I do think I know 
enough to tell a lay audience like to-day’s that Indian Medicine is 
by no means a quackery as is alleged by some men. 

Antiquity of Indian Medicine. 

Indian Medicine is a very very old science, so old that it is 
mentioned in the poetry of V edic age, i.a . , several thousand y ears ago. 
Like many Western nations, Hindus also consider the science of 
medicine to be of Divine origin, and so one has to look into their 
religious scriptures for the medical literature. This literature we find 
in their religious books called Vedas, and the part that deals with 
medicine is called Ayurveda, i.c., science of life. The science of 
medicine is supposed to be so sacred that once upon a time it was 
practised by gods only. By gods I presume they mean some good and 
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great men, who rendered some meritorious services to their fellowmen. 
It was a custom among the ancient people of all nationalities to 
deify such good men. Then in the beginning of Kaliyuga or Kal- 

(18th February 3102 B. C.), the fourth and the last cycle of time, 
when according to the Hindus, men became very prone to dis- 
eases, gods took pity on them, and taught this science of medicine 
to a few men. Amongst these few men were the two famous 
doctors Caraka and feusruta whose books are now supposed to 
be the standard medical works for the Old Indian Medicine. 

History of Ayurveda. 

Ayurveda, t.e., the Old Indian Medicine, is the oldest medical 
science of the world, and history has distinctly shown that the 
Western Medicine is the offspring of Ayurveda. The references 
to this effect are amply found in the works of Weber and Buck who 
are none too partial towards India’s claim to precedence in the 
matter of medicine. Criticising Stenzler’s suggestion of the likeli- 
hood of Susruta having borrowed from Greek Medicine, for there 
is a considerable similarity in both, even Weber in his book His- 
toty of ludictu Literature has to say that no internal grounds 
whatever appear to exist ; on the contrary, there is much that 
seems to tell against the idea of any such Greek influence. Amongst 
the individuals enumerated as contemporaries of Sus'ruta there is 
not one whose name has a foreign sound. Besides, Sus'ruta and 
other writers expressly assign the cultivation of medicine to Kas'l 
(Benares) and other eastern provinces which never came in contact 
with the Greeks.” Buck, in his book The Growth of Medicine from 
the earliest tame to 1800 at one time seems to belittle the influence 
of the Old Indian Medicine on the Old Greek Medicine, the pro- 
genitor of the present W^estern Medicine. But probing the his- 
tory further he has to modify this opinion and say “ that it is 
reasonable to suppose, although directly confirmatoiy evidence 
has not yet been discovered, that through the channels of trade 
between the two countries, some knowledge of the doings of the 
physicians of India must have reached the ears of their Greek 
bret^en. On the other hand at a later period of history (after 
the invasion of Alexander the Great) the relations between the two 
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in the loth century, the invaders took this system of medicine with ] 

them to their countries. Thus not only did the system go there, :j 

but it was later on follow^ed by the Hiudu doctors who were invited 
to translate and teach their system and also serve in the courts of 
these Muhammadan rulers as physicians. It seems that Indian 
Medical system was knowm to Arabians before this period, for Prof . 

Wilson says “ that the Arabians of the 8th century cultivated the 
Hindu wmrks on Medicine before those of the Greeks, and the 
Caraka, the Susruta and the treatises called Mdana were trans- 
lated and studied by the Arabians in the days of Harun and Mansur 
(A.D. 773) either from the originals or more probably from the 
translations made at a still earlier period into the language of 
Persia.” The Arabic version of Susruta is called Kelale-Shaw'shure 
j al-Hindi. Prom Arabic they were translated into Latin. From 

: Arabia this system went to Egj’pt, and the Egyptians in their 

turn taught it to the family of Hyppocrates and Pythagoras who 
I are reputed to have originated the system of Western Medicine, 

i Referring to this Dr. Wise says “ all these medical systems have 

; a common source; being originally derived from the family of 

Hyppocrates. Those distinguished benefactors of manldnd first 
explained the nature and treatment of disease, and reduced to theory 
the various phenomena of human body. The Grecian philosophers 
were assisted by Egyptian sages who appear to have obtained much 
of their knowledge from some mysterious nation from the east. 

I. Egypt, after having had her institutions destroyed by the sword 

of the conqueror, became the seat of the Greecian learning ; which 
was afterwards transferred to the East, where under the fostering 
care of the Calyphs of Bagdad medicine w’as cultivated with deli- 
gence and success. It received still further additions from the 
east, and thus improved, it was conveyed by Muhammedan con- 
querors into Spain. From thence it was communicated to the 
other parts of Europe ; wEere it has exercised the genius of many 
great men, with so much advantage to suffering humanity.” That 
i Western Medicine as originated by Greece was based on the 

Old Indian Medicine is e%’ident from the facts : (1) that therein 
appear the names of drugs which are essentially Indian drugs ; 

‘ (2) that there are certain descriptions in the western medicine that 
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bear great resemblance to tlie writings in tlie Old Indian Medical 
books that are older than any of the earliest Greek Medical books. 

From the Arabian writers like Serapion (Ibn Serabi), Ehazes 
(AI-Eazi) and Avicenna (who is better known as Aflatun in India), 
it is absolutely clear that Arabia borrowed its medical system from, 
the Hindu doctors. The royal courts of the old Miiliammedan 
countries were also reputed to be medical schools. Not only did 
the Hindu doctors served in the Persian and Arabian courts as 
physicians but also taught their system of medicine and helped 
in translating their works into the Arabic language. That West- 
ern medicine and especially its surgery (or at least some part of 
it) originated in India is clear by the inclusion of the operation of 
Lithotomy, which could only have come from India, for Persia and 
Arabia not only did not practise this operation, but considered it 
disreputable even to witness it. 

So far we saw the origin, antiquity, and histoiy of the Ayur- 
veda or the Old Indian Medicine. Noav let us examine the charge 
of quackery which is in season and out of season levelled against, 
this system. ' To do this we have to see what constituted the old 
Indian Dentistry and Medicine. 

Ayurvedic or Old Indian Dentistry. 

You will be agreeably surprised to know that dentistry in all 
its branches was well known to and practised by the old Hindu 
doctors. Searching into Ayurveda one finds that there is a 
whole chapter devoted to the mouth-cavity, wherein are described 
all the operations such as : (1) extractions by forceps, (2) 
extractions by elevators, (3) lancing of the gums, (4) removal 
of the Tartar, (5) fitting of the artificial dentures : that 
are known to the present-day Western dentistry. That dentistry 
must have existed then is certain, for even to-day we come 
across cases in which front teeth are decorated with gold or jewel 
studs by Indian jewellers. As a dental surgeon I appreciate the 
difficulty of drilling a through and through hole which is required 
for such decorations, without killing the nerve in these teeth ; and 
yet thousands of teeth are with impunity perforated for this 
decoration. The work is so well done that any modern dentist 
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can be proud of it. In Ayurveda one also finds a whole chapter 
on mouth-hygiene. Therein instructions are given for use of a 
tooth-brush (which in those days, as now among Hindus, mainly 
consisted of Baphal and Lim or Nim twigs) and tooth-powders 
and tooth-pastes. The drugs recommended for those powders 
were tobacco, salt, burnt beetlenuts. In the chapter on Diatetics 
some very useful instructions are given as to the order of dishes 
that would be conducive to the health of the mouth-cavity and the 
general body. These instructions are “ take soft viands first, hard 
and buteraccons food in the middle and liquids at the end of the 
* meals. Similarly the sweets mrist be taken first, then the acid 

things and the bitter and pungent things the last of all.” Why 
even to-day there is a custom in some parts of India, for example 
Broach, where the people start their meal with sweets. I am told 
, that Bohras also do the same. In that chapter there is also enjoined 

; that there should be no hurry over the meals, and the food must be 

; well chewed and that the mouth must be cleaned from inside and 

out after each meal ; and the food-particles must be picked out 
from between the teeth by tooth-picks. These instructions com- 
pare very favourably with those given by present day mouth- 
hygiene. I ask, could a medical system that had for its dental 
branch such dentistry possessing all the operations known to the 
I present day dentistry be called quackery ? That far from being 

a quackery, the Indian Medicine was a perfect science, ■ivill be 
clear to you when I shall gradually take you through all the bran- 
: ches of medicine that were known to that system of Ayurveda. 

This Ayurveda consisted of almost all the branches known to the 
present day AVestern medical system. As the AVestern medicine, 
Ayurveda had its Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Hygiene, Bac- 
teriology, Chemistry, Materia Meclica, Physiology, Anatomy 
and so on. It is impossible to give, within a short space of a public 
lecture, all the proofs of the existence of all these branches in the 
old Indian system of medicine. But to convince you that the 
Indian Medical System was a perfect science, I have to give some 
proofs in connection with some of them. We shall examine them in 
the order given above. 
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Medicine, ‘de., tlie brancli that deals with diseases (‘urable by 
medical treatment. This is one of the two (other being Surgery) 
branches that made the Indian Medical System famous. We. will 
examine some of its features. The Indian Medical System has 
based all the diseases of the body on the three humours of the body 
viz., Wind (vata), Bile (pitta), and Phlegm (kapha). That Pytha- 
goras (430 B. G.), Plato, and Hyppocrates (460 B. 0.) also believed 
in humoural theory of diseases,* is clear from their writings. This 
theory they must have borrowed from the Indian Medical System 
for these humours of the body are mentioned in the Rig Veda 
(i. 34. 0) which was written long before Pythagoras and Hyppo- 
crates flourished. Enfield in his History of Philosophy says that 
Pythagoras learnt his Philosophy from Oriental philosophers, 
meaning the Hindus. If lie borrowed his philosophy from India, 
and since his medical theories bear such resemblance to the theories 
of Old Indian Medicine it is easily conceivable that he must have 
learnt his Medicine from India also. This humoural pathology has 
existed for ages, and it is round this pathology that this wonderful 
system of medicine (Ayurveda) is evolved. There are some ex- 
ponents of Western Medicine who deride this pathology as ridi- 
culous and not worthy of their notice. They do so because they do 
not appreciate the real meaning of the words vata, pitta and 
kapha which they literally translate as wind, bile, and phlegm, 
while they really mean much more than these English words seem 
to signify. Vata or vayu means the nerve force ; pitta or pittam 
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know a layman wlio deplores the passing away of these experts j 

and their art of pulse-reading. Sir John Woodroffe, the late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, in his boob called Bharat Shakti, writing 
about Ayurveda says : " One of the things I most regret is the 
neglect of the Ayurvedic teaching, the loss of valuable remedies, 
and of the great experience and knowledge of the pulse of the best 
old time Kaviraj. So efficient was the old system of medicine 
that even treatment like Mesmerism, Hydropathy, and Massage 
which are only rdcently introduced in Western Medicine, were well 
understood and practised by the old Hindu doctors of thousands of 
years ago. Why the annual Jatras of Hoonai near Billimora, and 
VajrabainearKalyan (the places noted for their hot water springs) 
are the proofs of the existence of the treatment of Hydropathy 
in ancient India. That Indian Medicine did appreciate the good 
effects of Massage on the body is clear from the fact that Massage, 
in its crude form, is practised by the Hindus even unto this day. ”a 
H indu wife massaging the tired limbs of her husband in the evenings 
IS a familiar sight in a Hindu household. And that is the vestige 
of the past treatment of Massage of the old Hindu doctors. Why 
even the most recent additions to the Western Medical Science, 
^.e., the question of Immunity and Postural treatment, were not 
unknown to them. The familiar sight in small villages of the 
snake charmers curing the cases of snake-poisoning by sucking 
the wounds and the existence of inoculation (perhaps in a crude 
form) for small -pox, are the proofs positive of their knowledge 
of Immunity which in Ayurveda is called “ Vakhnavi-Shakti”, 
z.e., disease-resisting power of the body. One Dr. Huillet of Pon- 
dicherry says \accination was known to a physician. Dhanvan- 
tri who flourished before Hyppocrates.” Having examined their 
Medicine let us now look into their surgery. 

Surgery. 

The old Indian Surgery contained practically all the opera- 
tions that are known to the present day Western Surgery. Old 
Hmdu Surgeons performed even such tricky operations like Rhi- 
noplasty, Lithotomy, Abdominal Surgery, Ceserian Section, re- 
moval of the cataract in capsule and even brain surgery (which 



is supposed to be the greatest acMevenient of tlie Western medicine). 
That Western medicine owes its surgery to India is clear from the 
facts that countries from which Western medicine has taken its 
inspiration were never good at surgery ; and that some present day 
operations like Rhinoplasty and Lithotomy^ are essentially Indian 
operations originated and practised in India centuries before Western 
Medicine even existed in name. Weber in his History of Indian Li- 
terature says In surgery Indians seem to have attained a special 
proficiency and in this department European Surgeons might even 
perhaps even at present day still learn something from them, as 
indeed they have already borrowed from them the operation of 
Rhinoplasty.” Standard surgical works make no secret of their 
having borrowed them from Indian medicine. One author (I 
believe it was Sir Frederic Treeves) actually offered his thanks tO' 
one Prof. Shah of Kathiawad for demonstrating the oj)eration 
of Rhinoplasty to Western Medicine. Writing about this operation 
Dr. Hirschberg of Berlin says: The whole plastic surgery in 
Europe had taken its new flight when these cunning devices of In- 
dian workmen became known to us”. The transplanting of sensF 
ble skin flaps is also an entirely Indian method. He also gives 
credit to the Indians for discovering the art of cataract-couching” 
which was entirely unknown to Greeks, Egyptians, or any other 
nation. That surgery existed then is evident from the varie- 
ties of surgical instruments that are known to have existed and 
their classifications mentioned in the old surgical works, of which 
the Susruta Samhita is the best example. That old Indian Surgery 
appreciated the value of and actually practised Asepsis and Anti- 
sepsis is clear from the instructions about burning some incense 
in the operation room before and during the operation, boiling the 
instruments and dressings used in operations, and cleaning the parts, 
to be operated just before the operation. It also appreciated 
the value of anaesthesia during operations, for they were done 
under both general and local ansesthesia. They used a drug caHed 
sammohini ” in place of chloroform. After the operation they 
used a drug called “ sanjivini ” to bring the patient back to 
consciousness. The like of this drug does not exist in the Western 
Medicine* 
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Midotfeey. 

India that abounds with Dais, the present currupted remains 

of the once perfect sect of midwives, could not be destitute of the 

science of midwifery. Old Indian midwifery knew all that present 

day Western midwifery does. Even operative interference was | 

freely resorted to in cases of difSoult and complicated labour. 

Indian midwifery contains some useful instructions to be observed 
by women during pregnancy and confinement. There are also 
some fine observations on infant-feeding. The present day West- 
ern midwifery has no better instructions to give than those given 
by the old Indian midwifery. The Postural treatment, which is 
only recently introduced in gynfecology and surgery, was long- 
known to and practised by the old Hindu doctors. Postural 
treatment, as a means of easy impregnation, as a means of facilL 
fating eas_y labour, and as a factor in curing some internal dis- 
orders, was the speciality of one Hindu doctor called Koka. His 
famous book De rebus veneris or Koksastra as it is commonly 
called in Gujarati, though held in doubtful repute, because of the 
extreme delicacy of the subject treated in it, is translated into 
several languages. India can easily claim the credit of having first 
propounded this theory. 

Bacteriology. 

It is often argued that the fact of germs causing the diseases, 
and the science (bacteriology) and the instrument (microscope) 
dealing with these germs could not have been known to the old 
Indian medicine. That system must have had its microscope or 
some magnifying device, for without such device they could not 
have tallved of germs (meaning blood-corpuscles) floating in the 
blood ; and malaria and other fevers being caused by germs con- 
veyed by flea-bites. Ayurveda, talking as it does of diseases 
by contagion, sexual intercourse, evacuation of towns during epi- 
demics, isolation of the people of the house where there is a death 
from some infectious disease, cleaning and sterilising the instruments 
used for an operation, could not have been destitute of Bacterio- 
logy. That Ayurveda had its bacteriology is certain from the fact 
that Inoculation for small-pox was known to it hundreds of years 
before -Tenner taught it to Western medicine. 
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Materia Mebica. 

It is but natural that India, a fertile country liaviiiy all tiie 
periodiccil seasons of the years, should abound in vegetable driiu’s. It 
is not possible that the country with such wealtli of vegetable drugs 
should not make use of them for the welfare of humanity. Thanks 
to the ancient Aryans who took the trouble to study and examine, 
all these herbs, the old Indian Medicine possessed such Materia 
Medica that is the marvel to the modern investigator. And yet 
we often hear of some medical men versed in Western Medicine, 
making researches in these drugs, and declaring that the results 
are no better than with the allopathic drugs. The reason perliaps 
is that they forget that these drugs to be elective should be collec- 
ted in particular seasons, and in particular periods of tlieir growth, 
and not indiscriminately as peihaps it is done now : and that 
when used in different ways tliey liave different effects. Some wonder- 
ful properties of some rare drugs were taught to Indian medicine 
by the old ascetics, who used these drugs only, to kec]) their liodies. 
and soul together. Though some of this knowledge liecame pub- 
lic property, and got incorporated in the old Indian medicine, 
most of this knowledge was handed down from teacher to pupil, 
or from father to son, and forms the bulk of the unwritten and tra- 
ditional lore on the nature and properties of the Indian curative 
agents. Not only was Indian Materia Medica acquainted with the 
vegetable drugs only, but its knowledge of animal and mineral 
drugs was also very considerable. Writing about Materia Medica. 
Weber says : '' Information regarding the medicinal projierties of 
minerals (especially precious stones and metals), of plants, and ani- 
mal substances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed the branch of 
Materia Medica generally appears to be handled with great predi- 
lection and thus makes up to us in some measure at least for the 
absence of investigations in the field of natural science.'' That 
Indian medicine made considerable use of minerals, is clear from 
the fact of pearl, gold, silver, mercury, diamonds, etc., being pres- 
cribed by the Ayurvedists and Yunani Hakims of even present day. 
These drugs, before they could be given internally, had to pass 
through some chemical processes which, it seems, are now unfortu- 
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iiatelj lost and, which loss is deplored by Sir John Woodroffe in 
o,ne,of,his boohs. The use of gold, in certain forms, onty recently \ 

made by the Western medicine, was well known to the old Hindu 
doctors. That Western Materia Medica has borrowed, and. borrow- . I 

ed freely from the Indian Materia Medica, is clear from the mention 
of some essentially Indian drugs (such., as Tila, Jatamansi, Shrin-' | 

,gavera,.aiid March! or Black Pepper) in the medical works of Hip- ■ | 

jiocrates, Dioscorides, and Claudius Galen. Galen, to whom Western 
Medical Science is considerably indebted, describes some medicine 
as hot or cold. This idea he seems to have borrowed from India 
where it prevails unto this day. Not merely are these drugs 
mentioned by them only^ but they are actually classified by them 
ill the way done in Ayurveda. Materia Medica was taught to the 
old Hindu doctors in a much better way than it is done now in the 
Western Medical Schools. In those old days Medical students 
were taken by the teachers in the jimgles, and ywere taught on 
the spot to recognise these drugs in their natural state, their season 
of flowering, period of growth when they possess their peculiar 
properties, localities from which they should be gathered, the 
manner of treating and extracting their active principles and pre- 
serving them. . . ■ 


Physiology and Anatomy, 

That the old Indian medicine well understood physiology, 
i.e., the normal working of the body, is clear from some fine des- 
criptions of some physiological processes like the circulation of blood, 
and the digestion of human food. Dr. William Harvey is credited 
with the discovery of the circulation of blood in 1628. It seems 
that he must have had his inspiration from earlier Hindu writers, 
for they have given similar descriptions of the circulation of blood 
in books written centuries before Harvey was born. That descrip- 
tion is as follows: That Rasa (Rasa and Rakta is practically the 
same, as I shall show you a little later) is propelled from the heart 
by the Vyana Vayu to circulate through the arteries and veins, 
and that it nourishes the body as water converged through the can- 
nals irrigates the fields.’"’ Harlta, another famous old physician, 
in his work Harlta Saihhita, also refers to circulation when 
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dealing with the disease Panduroga, i.e.j.Anamia. However we must 
give Dr. Harvey the credit of greater precision in the matter. 
Perhaps some people may argue that the description mentioned 
in the old Indian physiology is of the circulation of a substance 
called Rasa and not of blood (Rakta). But there is no difference 
ill these two fluids except in colour and specific gravity. Accord- 
ing to the old Hindu doctors, Rasa is the most essential fluid that 
supports the body. It takes up the colour on its passage through 
the spleen and lever. 

As for the anatomy it may be said that it was understood 
even better than physiology. It has so precisely mentioned the 
number of bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, etc., in the body. Its 
anatomy, far from being based on mere guess work, was based 
on the sure foundation of the dissection of the body. Dr. Wise 
(to whom we owe much of our present knowledge of tli (3 old 
Indian medicine) talking on its anatomy says : '' The Hindu 

philosophers undoubtedly deser\^e the credit of having, though 
opposed by strong prejudice, entertained sound and philosophical 
views respecting the uses of the dead to the living ; and were 
the first and scientific and successful cultivators of the most 
important and essential of all the departments of medical 
knowledge— practical anatomy.’’ , 'That the old Hindu doctors 
attached a great importance to the department of anatomy in 
general, and dissection in particular is evident from the writings of 
Caraka and Susruta, Caraka has said “ that a practitioner shouhl 
know all parts of the body, both external and internal, and their 
relative positions against each other. W' ithoiit such a Imowledge 
he cannot be a proper practitioner.” Susruta has said “ that a 
Yogi (a holy man) should dissect in order that he may know the 
different parts of the human body ; and a surgeon and a physi- 
cian should not only know the external appearances but the internal 
structures of the body ; in order to possess an intimate knowledge 
of the diseases to which it is liable, and to perform surgical opera- 
tions so as to avoid the vital parts. It is by combining a know^- 
ledge of books with practical dissection that the practitioner will 
alone attain an intimate knowledge of the subject in his profes- 
sion ’ (Wise, p. 68), Besides human anatomy they knew also the 
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anatomy of goat, steep, horse, etc. Writing of strong prejudice 
Dr. Wise, I presume, refers to the agitation of Gautama Buddha 
against the dissection of the human body. His agitation knocked 
the old Indian medicine on the head, by knocking on the head of 
dissection, for since then (B. C. 543) it is supposed, the Indian 
Surgery began to decline. 

Such, as I have described in detail, was the Ayurveda, i.e., 
Indian medicine that is called a quackery by some people. If 
quackery is of this sort, then give me that quackery back. Indian 
medicine was at its zenith at the time of the Muhammedan inva- 
sions in the 10th century when it received its first rude shock. 
Since that date Ayurveda, i.e., the pure Indian medicine got mixed 
with the YunanI, i.e., the Arabic medicine brought by Muhammedan 
doctors (Hakims) accompanying the invading army. The reason, 
of its decline is obvious, for not hin g can flourish Avithout the support 
of the State. It u'as during the time of the Muhammedan rule 
(1001-1707) it seems that India first came in contact with the 
European nations. That first contact seems to be signalised by 
the introduction of that dire diseases— syphilis— in India. A 
Hindu doctor named Bhava MisTa, who flourished in about 1550 A.D. 
for the first time calls that disease Firangi E,oga. i.e., the disease of 
the Firangese, i.e., Portuguese. After the Muhammedan rule the 
PeshAA-as came in power (A. D. 1715-1818), and under them the old 
Indian medicine struggled to revive, and some important medical 
Avorks were Avritten during this period. After the PeshAvas came the 
English, and their advent in the 18th century brought about the 
death of that once famous and perfect medical science, because the 
English came AAuth the preconceived notion that the Indian medicine 
was a quackery and the Hindu works on the subject, a repository 
of sheer nonsense. Not only did this notion prevail amongst the 
English people, but also amongst some Indians with a mentality 
that thinks that everything European is good, and everything 
Indian is bad ; and who, because of such mentality have lost their 
confidence and national pride in the Indian medicine. It is some- 
thing to be thankful for that there were and still are a few English- 
men with reasoned and well balanced judgment, and Indians Avith 
national pride who hold a different opinion of Indian medicine. 
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As an example of what some Indians .think of it I will quote from 
the report of the Committee appointed by the Madras (lovernment 
to report on this indigenous medical system. They reported that 
the indigenous system of medicine is perfect, logical, and scienti- 
fic from the stand-point of science and art, and that it is quite 
self-sufficient and economical; and that they are of opinion that 
only through the promotion of the Indian system that the Govern- 
ment can help to achieve the idea of bringiiig nledical relief in the 
reach of all people/' A better refutation of the charge that In- 
dian medicine is a quackery, one could not wish for. But if one • 
must have it, it lies in the existence of an actual college in Delhi 
for teaching this system ; and in the opinion of Sir John "Woodroffe, 
the late Chief Justice of Bengal. He says, The country al:>oimds 
in valuable herbal and other remedies. Ayurvedic reinedies are 
elective, as I personally know in respect to those whitdi 1 have 
tried. They do not harm as some allopatliic drugs do. for nothing 
is a medicine in Ayurveda wffiich in any case is harmful Like 
all Indian things they are gentle and natural in action : they are 
cheap, easily available, to be had almost for the cost of gathering 
them.’' But no, all that will not do. “ Give me English Medicine,'’ 
as a sick servant of mine said, for faith in his own liad gone. And 
so the dispensaries distribute, and private persons purchase 
Western allopathic medicine brought from thousands of miles 
away at a cost which, compared with the local remedies, is great. 
One of the things I most regret is the neglect of Ayurvedic teaching, 
the loss of valuable remedies, and the great experience and know- 
ledge of the pulse of the best old time Kaviraj. I hear now of 
factories of Indian drugs. The Western idea again ! But no 
factory can equal the hand preparation of Indian remedies extend- 
ing over great lengths of time. The charitable dispensary witli 
its imported medicine, is but only one out of many instances of 
that lack of faith in one’s own, which is one of the most obvious 
causes of the inert and dependent condition of tliis country. A 
man or people who have no faith in themselves will not and do not 
deserve to succeed. For he who has no faith must lean on another. 

A man who says he is not fit to do a thing cannot do it. Mean- 
while if people prefer imported medicines, and being opened out 
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witli great skill by Western Surgeons and their Indian disci|)leSj 
that is their affair. It may be that surgical operations are in some 
cases and in the last resort necessary. But the country can get 
along without foreign drugs. Perhaps some European with his 
enterprise and ability will take in hand the indigenous drugs. 
He will probably then find the usual imitators. Some time back 
an Indian friend told me that a German traveller had taken away 
from the Kangra valley a number of rare Easayana Tantras. 
Why, asked my friend sarcastically, was he troubling his head 
over things which had been exploded by science for to many 
science is always ''exploding’’ something or other. His reply 
was instructive : " We will perhaps recast what is there and send 
it back to your country.” Those who now reject will certainly 
receive anything Indian, if it is presented with western impremature. 
Even the Upanishads had need of such a chit”. Though its adhe- 
rents do not recognise it, this chit-system is symbolic of a wide 
spread evil-— the dependence on what others and not we ourselves 
approve. Such, was the indigenous system of medicine, which 
some persons dare to call a quackery. There are now no two 
opinions on the glorious civilisation that India enjoyed when 
Europe was in a barbarous state. Tallmig of it to the English- 
men coming out to India Sir Monier Monier- Williams had said 
that India has a polished language, a cultured literature, an 
abstruse system of philosophy centuries before English existed 
even in name.” It is hard, nay it is absolutely impossible, to 
believe that India possessing as it deed such language, literature, 
and philosophy, could for its medical system encourage quackery. 

My object in choosing this subject for to-day's lecture is to 
refute the statement that the indigenous system of medicine is a 
quackery, and to stimulate the interest of the Indian doctors who 
may happen to be here in that system. From amongst the doc- 
tors and the medical students I see here to-day, if I succeed in 
stirring but one heart to action I shall feel amply repaid for the 
trouble I have taken. It is often argued by my medical friends 
and other people that when w^e have a good system in Western 
medicine, why try and put life in the petrified bones of the old 
Indian medicine which is a dead science. To them I shall reply 
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in tlie words that Sir John Woodroile used in lus reply to his 
friend's statement that India is a dead country/' I shall take 
the liberty of substituting the words Indian medicine'' for the 
word '' India '' in his reply. 

“ Only those are dead, who believe themselves to be so. 
Indian medicine is not dead. It is yet alive, though not fully 
awake to-day. It is precisely because it is a living force tliat it 
provokes antagonism from those who dislike, or fear its culture- 
Does any one now fume against or ridicule the medical systems 
of Greece, Egypt, Persia or Arabia ? They are left, as things 
which are dead and gone, to the scientific dissection of the cool 
historian. But while touching Indian medicine even the scholars 
could not be impartial. Why ? Because Indian inedicine is not 
the mere subject of academic talk, but is a living force. Indian 
medicine is still feared where she is not lovt'd. Why again ? 
Precisely because she lives, because she is still potentially powerful 
to impose her ideas upon the world. She is still an antagonist 
to be reckoned with in the conflict of medical cultures. Why 
has she with her pathology, so unique and so different from 
any other of the West, been preserved ? Indian medicine lives 
because of the world purpose which she has to fulfil : because the 
world be enriched by what she can give to the other medical system.’ ' 
We Indians are the custodians of this treasure. Proud of our 
guardianship, let us cast aside false shame of ourselves and our own, 
as also all fear and sloth. Let us tell our English friends and the 
other advocates of the Western medicine, that the medical system 
of our motherland, in spite of all its faults and imperfections, and 
which system has not, does not deserve to be condemned off-hand. 
It deserves to be preserved and investigated in the right spirit 
of seekers after Truth. AVhen that is done it will be seen that 
the Western medicine has yet more to learn from tlie old Aryan 
Medical Science. 


BRIEF NOTE. 

A Note on ‘ PratyakmJ' 

Annambliatta in his Tarkasahgraha^ gives two varieties 
of pratyaJcsa or Perception, viz. (].) nirvikalpaka and (2) savikal- 
paka. The first variety consists of the knowledge of a thing 
without, any of its qualities, while the second consists of the know- 
ledge of a thing iiith all its qualities. When we see a cow, our 
knowledge of this cow is of the form ' this is something while 
at the next stage it develops into the knowledge which is of the 
form this is a cow ’ with all her qualities. 

I give below the analyses of the same process of Perception 
by two different psychologists, which bear close resemblance to 
the analysis of given by Annambhatta 

(1) Strictly speaking the two stages of the process of Per- 
ception overlap and merge into a single momentary consciousness 
and we must, regard the two varieties of pratyaksa not as two 
different states of consciousness but one continuous state. Though 

is indriyartha-sannikarsaja i.e., arising out of the 
contact of the sense organ with the object of sense, it is rightly 
said to be a jnanah' by Annambhatta, since it is '‘more of a 
mental process or an act of mind than sensation.’ The 
nirvikalpaka pratyaksa corresponds to what Sully calls the 
localisation process and the savikalpaka pratyaksa corresponds 
to the process of ohjectification of sensation. The element of 
sensation in both these processes is extra-organic, i.e., it refers to 
qualities external to the organism as distinguished from intra- 
organic sensation such as the sensation of burning in a certain 
part of the skin.^ Sully recognizes in the above analysis both 
the sensational and the ideational factor in the process of pratyaksa. 

(2) The second analysis of the same mental process is given 
by Wundt. He gives us the two processes of the entrance into 
consciousness and of the elevation into the focus of attention.** 

1 Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. LV, p. 29, sec. 42. 

2 Sully, PluTmn Mind, I, p. 207. 

2 Ibid., p. 208. 

^ Wundt, Introduction to Psychology (Engl, transl. by Pintner), p. 35. 
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These two processes are designated (i) af prehension and (ii) apper- 
ception. B7 the first he means the entrance into the large region 
of consciousness, while by the second is meant the elevation into 
the focus of attention. He understands by ‘ apprehension ’ sim- 
ply the entrance of some content into consciousness and by ‘ ap- 
perception,^ the grasping of this by attention. The apprehended 
content is that of which we are more or less darkly aAvare, while the 
apperceived content is that of w'hich we are clearly aware. He 
remarks further that the scope of apperception is a relatively limit- 
ed and constant one and that the scope of apprehension is not 
only larger but much more variable. 

It will be seen from the above analyses of the same mental 
process given by Annambhatta, who is mainly a logician^ and by 
Sully and Wundt, the psychologists, that they seem to agree on 
the following aspects of the process : — 

(i) That the pratyahsa or Perception is a mental process 
not an act of mind. Annambhatta calls it jndtia, while Wundt calls 
it “ a process of the entrance into consciousness ; ” 

(ii) that the pratyahsa begins with indriydriha-sanni- 
karsa and hence in the initial stages contains the elements of 
sewsa«io« which gradually undergo ideMion; and, lastly, 

(iii) that although the process of praiyaJlwa is one con- 
tinued whole there arises in it a stage which justifies the use of 
the terms nirvikalpaka and savikalpaka, ‘ sensation ’ and 

ideation ’, ‘ apprehension ’ and ‘ apperception’ — all of them trying 

lay emphasis on the differentiation between the former and 
tne latter half of the process. 

P. K. Godb. . 

January, 1926. 
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EIGHTEEN REMARKABLE THINGS OR EVENTS : OF THE 
REIGN (593-628 A.a) OF KHUSRUPARVIZ . 
(CHOSROES II) OF PERSIA. 

By Dr. JivANJi Jamshebji Modi. 

{Read on JfarcA 1924.) 

Introduction. 

I ' 

There is a small Palila\d treatise known as “Madigan-i Blna- 
Fravardin ytim-i KhurdM/’ i.e,^ '' an account of montli Fra- 
vardin, day Khurdad’’. It is referred to by Dr. E. West as '' Madi- 
gan-i niah Fravardin ro^ Kliurdad” in his article on the Pahlavi 
Literature*^ It describes the remarkable events said to have 
occurred on the KhiirdM-sal day, from the beginning of the creation 
npto now, and says, that even the Resurrection day will fall on that 
day. This Khnrdad-sal day now falls in September. It is still 
observed with some eclat by the Parsees and is declared as a Public 
Holiday by Government. 

In this Pahlavi treatise, we read the following reference to 18 
remarkable things or events of the reign of Khusru Parviz (Le. 
Khusru the Victorious), known by Western writers as Chosroes II 
his grand-father Naushirwto ^ AdiI(Le.,Naushirwan the Just) be- 
ing known as Chosroes I. . 

A A 

'bi A 'It) 6s?r6 


(Sec. 27) 




I Grundfiss der Iranischen Fhilologie, Band II, pp. 75 et seq. Tide 
p. Ill for the reference to the text of the evepts. The Text is published in 
The Pahlavi Texts by Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Minocherji (pp. 102 et seq). It 
is translated by Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji in the K, E, Gama Memorial 
Volume 122 et seq), edited by me. An incomplete Persian version of 
the treatise is found in the E-ivayets {vide Dastur Darab Hormuzdyar’s 
Eivayet by M. R. Unvala, with my Introduction, Vol. II, p. 49). 
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Trirnimon-. In Uie month o£ Fiavnidin, on the day Khordad, 
18 things* came (or ocouiied ) to Khntm, the son of Hononad 

during 18 years. 

The Pahlavi treatise does not say what the particular 18 
remarkable things or events of Khusru’s reign were. Again, it 
does not say which particular 18 years of Khusru s long leign of 
38 years (590-628 A.C.) are meant as those during which the things 
or Lnts occurred. There is no other writing, Pahlavi P™* 
as far as I know, which enumerates and determines these 18 things 

or events. 

I was led to the study of this subject by an interesting artide 
entitled, “ Note sur une Tapisserie Arabe du Vllle siecle by M. ^ . 
Blochet in the October 1923 issue (pp. 613-17) of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. M. Blochet describes the Arab Tapestry and 
illustrates his description with a plate, representing a piece of tic 
tapestry in the collection of M. B. Gejou of Paris^ He traces the 
design to an original Persian carpet of Khusru 1 arviz. lie thus 

, refers to it : , ^ 

“ The Mahomedau historians, (both) Arab and Persian, have preserved 
for us in their chronicles, a tradition, according to which the ai’my ot ba , 
which seized Ctesiphon in 637 (A. C.) found in the palace of the :Kn„ 
Persia a carpet of gigantic dimensions, the histoiy of which sems to be a 
legend borrowed from (the book of) The Ttumsand and 0«e N^gU.. The 
subjects of the Sassanian monarch called this carpet ‘The Sprmg of Khusm 
and the Arabs, who had never seen at Mecca oi- Meto tr Cafpet'^^3 
they could compare it , gave it the name of al-Kathif t.e., the Caipet.. 

The Pama^ord for “ things” us^ in this passage is tnandavam 
or (miwdamm), traditionaUy read as manium. It means “ a thing, some- 
thing, anything, a matter, an affair, a concern, property. Its Pazend 
synonym is ctefe. Pers. jA-. (West-Haug’s Glossary of F*ra/-J7amefe, 

p.221). ^ . 

3 « Les historiens musulmans, arabes et persans, nous ont conserve 

dans leurs chroniaues une tradition suivant laquelle I’arm^e du Sa‘d, qui 
s’empara de GtSsiphon, en 637, trouva dans le palais du roi do Peise un 
tapis de dimensions gigantesques, dont I’histoire somble une 16 gene e om- 
pruntde aux Mille et Une Nuits. (B. Blochet, Les Pe^ntnres des MamsenU 
Onentaux de la Bibliomqm Nationale, dam ® 

Prancaise de reproduction de manuscrits A peintures, Paris 191^20. Page 
137f.) Les sujets du monarque sassanide nommaient co tapis le Pnntemps u 
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M. Blocliet then describes the carpet and says that according 

to Arab historiansj during the monotonous rigour of winter, the 
carpet gave to the King of Iran the illusion of the budding spring 
(printemps naissant). In winter, the king lived in the vaulted 
halts of the White Palace of Ctesiphon. There, he got this carpet 
j spread on the pavements of the galleries and with his family in the 

I midst of the groves, which were embroidered in gold and silk on 

I "the carpet, imagined to himself that he was enjoying the spring 

■ season. Hence, the carpet was named '' the Spring of Khusru.’’ 

^ When Ctesiphon fell, this carpet was captured by the Arab army 

and sent to Khalif Omar at Medina. There, it was broken up in 
pieces. M. Blochet says that the style of this carpet continued 
in Persian carpets upto the 16th century. M. Blochet then gives a 
^ plate illustrating a carpet in which the above style of embroidery 

I was copied. 

' How I think that the carpet of Khusru, known as the Spring 

•; of Khusru ” referred to by M. Blochet, as being one, the style of 

i which served as a model for a long time, was one of the 18 remark- 

able things of the reign of Khusru Parviz ^ referred to in the 
above Pahlavi treatise. The object of this paper, therefore, is to 
determine, as said above, the 18 remarkable things or events of 
Khusru’s reign and the period of 18 years during which they 
^ occurred. First of all, I will determine, what we may call, the 

; fortunate 18 years of Khusru’s reign. 


The Fortunate 18 years of Khusru’s reign. 

Khusru Parviz was one of the most unfortunate as well as one 
of the most fortunate kings of Persia. As said by Noldeke on the 

Chosrot's,’ et les Arabes, qui, a la Meoque et a Mfidine, n’avaient jamais vu un 
object qu’on lui p t comparer, lui donnirent le nom de al-Kathif ‘ le Tapis.’ 
* Old Arab writera like Mas’udi and Tabari, give the name as 
The word seems to be originally something like Av. 
cparct, (far off,) and viz or rather (to be or become or to come), i.e., 

one who reaches far off ; then victorious. Noldeke (OescMohte der Perser 
und Araber, p. 275 n.) thus traces it : aparweg, aparmz, (neu-Pers.) abarwez 
(arab abariz — oder aiarwaz) Oder parwez “ siegreich” ( victorious). 
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1 t TnViari E:hTisru Pai'vlz “ was one of tlie Persian kings, 

I -TiATit ” 5 The reign of Khusru Parviz was a reign i 
T /?Tfad come intngreat contact with the later Koman 
winch Per k d Bmpemi Maurice, his inur- 

Bmpire. The history o ^ ^ successor Heraclius, 

aerer and 

IS g or events in the 18 years of his reign. 

Again, some of the 18 thin s . of 

l"e J counts. .0 be — to — 

subject well and to enable us to determine the 18 jcais 

"“mirele to tbe thtooe of l>«,ia in A W 

c t*:r «n 

Relations stt6- ^.j^jone and had to look after the dangerous 
dating hstween ^ of Ms own court and country, the 

Persia and Rome. revolted against his father 

end mnrdeied him. In these eady y.»m, he hod to run away to the 

Court of the KomanEmpeioi Maurice, who not only helped tarn, 

r.:X.h. Masi 

in marriage, Hs danghter Mary { ^ ) ^ ) . 

alliance which was the result of the marriage, ^ Khusru gave up to 

the Roman Emperor his rights on the country of Egypt and Syria 

which his grandfather Naushirwan had conquered. 

Konige, 

TAbari, von Th. Noldeke (1879), p. 275.) 

6 Masudi transl. B. de Meynard, 11, p. 221. 

7 With reference to this marriage of a Zoroastrian king wi ■ i a r .. 

:”r.’ 

mb ^SnA !•*« iu’lb ” <■ ”• 


' 1 d ’’if'' ■ < ‘ 
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Gibbon, in Ms long account of Kliusru’s relations with Maurice, 
does not refer to tMs marriage, but according to Mm, the relations 
between Kbusru and Maurice were like those of a son and father. 
He speaks of Maurice as Khusru’s adopted father”® and of 
Khusru as his son. So, the relationship, if not of father-in-law 
and son-in-law, was certainly something like that of an adopted 
father and son. Khusru remained faithful to the Roman Emperor 
Maurice till the end of Ms life when he was killed in the revolution 
of Phocas. Then he helped his son Theodosius. In fact, his subse- 
quent war with Rome was to avenge, as it were, the insult that 
> Rome, instigated by Phocas, had done to his adopted father. 

Now, just as Khusru and his father had to suffer at the hands 
j of rebels in their country, Emperor Maurice had to do the same. 

He fell at the hands of Phocas (603 A. C,), who seized the throne 
) of the Roman Empire. By this time Khusru had established 

himself on his throne, and was in a position strong enough to avenge 
( the death of Maurice. He helped Theodosius, the son of Maurice, 

who had fled and sought his shelter. He on behalf of Theodosius, 
declared war against the Roman Emperor Heraclius, who was, at 
one time, the Governor of Africa, and who, overthrowing Phocas, 
the usurper, in 610 A.C., had come to the throne. Inthe next year, 
Khusru Parviz invaded Syria and took Antioch and Apamea. 
He invaded Cappadocia in 612 A.C. In 614 A.C., he took Damascus. 
He then enlisted 26,000 Jews in his army and raised a general w^ar 
I against the Christians, and going to Palestine, took Jerusalem and 

^ captured the holy cross on which Christ was crucified. In 616, 

I his general Shahr Baraz, crossing the desert, went over to Egypt 

J et plus noble. Les Persans entrent dans de longs details sur cet usage, 

qui offre de I’analogie avec les privileges des Koreicbites et leur titre de 
i ^ Hamas (braves.)” (Ibid.) 

s The Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire (1844), VoL III, p. 238. 
9 It was said that the influence of the relationship with Maurice 
had turned Ehusru a little to Christianity. If so, it may have been for a 
short time only. According to Gibbon, the pregnancy of this beloved wife 
of his, whom he calls “ Sira or Schirin ” and who was a devout Christian, was 
ascribed to the King’s devotion to the Christian bishop Sergius (Ibid). 
On his return to Persia, Khusru is said to have had 1,000 picked Roman/ 
fioi|liers as his bodyguard. 
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and captnxed Pelusium and Alexandria. Thus, after •about 900 
years, Persia regained Egypt which was first conquered by the 
Achffimenians. In 617, Khusru’s second army, which had invaded 
Cappadocia, beseiged Chalcedon, situated on the Bithynian coast 
opposite to Constantinople. Heraclius sued for peace on the advice 
of the Persian general Sain but in vain. Khusru got enraged 
against his general for the above advice. Chalcedon fell in 617 
A.C. With this victory, Persia extended its sway over all the re- 
gions once ruled over by the Achsemenians. The great Roman 
Empire was now reduced merely to the city of Constantinople and 
some stray tracts of country in Italy, Greece and Africa. And 
according to the saying that, at times, misfortunes do not come 
singly, the Avars, an oflEshoot of the Old Hun race, invaded Thrace 
and threatened Constantinople itself. Being hard pressed on all 
sides, Heraclius thought of leaving Constantinople and going to 
Carthage in ^frica, the region of his former governorship. So, 
during this time of various difficulties, he embarked all his treasures 
on board the ships to be carried away, before him, to Africa, his 
proposed destination of flight. When Tabari speaks of Abyssinia as 
the country to which the Roman treasures were sent, the country 
meant was Africa, of which Abyssinia was then an important 
part. But another misfortune followed. The fleet of ships carry- 
ing his treasures to Africa was wafted by adverse winds to a Persian 
port in Asia Minor and the great Roman treasure fell into the 
hands of Ehusru. At home, another misfortune overtook Herac- 
lius. The news of his proposed flight to Africa became known to 
the people whom he wanted to desert in their difficulties and they 
all rose against him under the Patriarch of Constantinople. They 
prevented him "from running away and the Patriarch made him 
swear in the famous chinch of St. Sophia, that he would stick to 
his country and not run away. 

What stood by his side in the midst of all hiS' misfortunes 
was his maritime power. With the help of this power, he went to 
the Armenian frontiers and defeated the Persian army there in 
622 A.C. and returned victorious to Constantinople. The next 
year (623), he again marched against the Persians — this time vrith 
the allied help of the Khazars, another offshoot of th Hims. f "^He 

liV. 
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won a great victory and destroyed several Persian towns and places, 
one of tlie most important of wMch was tlie city on LakeiUrnmiali 
(ChaecHsta of tlie Avesta), where burned one of the most sacred 
Fires of the Zoroastrians. He destroyed the great Fire- temple and 
avenged, as said by Noldeke, the fall of Jerusalem. 

In 624, the Persian army under Shahr Baraz was defeated in 
Armenia. In 625 Shahr Baraz was again defeated in Cilicia. In 
626, Khnsrn took into his alliance the Khan of the Avars and made 
a powerful attempt to turn the tide of his defeat. He stood well 
in the land fight near Tiflis. His allies, the Avars, had attacked 
Constantinople, but owing to want of sea-power, the Persians could 
not render any substantial help, in time, to the Avars. So, the 
attack on Constantinople failed. 

In 627, Heraclius attacked Dastgard, the city of KhusruA 
residence, about 70 miles north of Ctesiphon, and, after a stubborn 
fight in several places, won the final victory against Khusru. This 
defeat brought about a revolution in Khusru’s country. He had 
further made himself unpopular by misbehaving with two generals, 
who, though fighting bravely under unfortunate circumstances, lost 
battles. His nobles rose against him and he was put into prison 
and later on murdered. (628 A.C.), 

Thus, we see that the fortunate successful years of Khusru 
commenced from 604, when he began to wage a successful war 
against Rome under Phocus, who had murdered the preceding 
Roman Emperor, and ended in 622 when Heraclius turned the 
scales of victory against him. 

III. 

The Eighteen Remarkable Things or Events, 

Kow, we come to the subject of the 18 remarkable things or 
events which occurred during the above 18 years. As said above, 
though we do not find any regular enumeration in any work, 
Pahlavi or Persian, we are in a position to make up an approximate 
though not a sure and certain list from various sources. 

First of a’l, it is the Arab historian Tabari who refers to a num- 
ber of these :?emarkable events of Khusru’s reign. The subject 
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forms, according to Hs translator, Zotenberg. “ the 55tli chapter 
of the second part of his work. 

Tabari’s List of some. of the IS ilmgs. 

In\|;he Persian Version of Tabari’s work there is a separate 
chapter,'^eaded : 

^ yjjji ^ 

ii.e., in the matter of the reign of Khnsru Parviz who is called 
Kesr). Therein, we have an account of some of his very rare unique 
possessions. Zotenberg has very propeiiy headed the chapter as 
that of Khusru’s Treasures (riehesses).^^ In this chapter of Tabari, 
we have a' mention of theioUomng rare possessions of Khusru’s 
reign. I will first enumerate them and will then describe them in 

some details. 

1. A rich golden throne known as Takdis. 

2. A rich crown. 

3. A very swift Eoman horse, known as Shabdi.z. 

4. A young girl of surprising beauty, known as Shirln, 

6, An enormous treasure, known as BMverd, which was cap- 
tured from the Roman Emperor. 

6. A stable of 50,000 horses, camels and mules, 

1, 1,000 elephants. 

8. A harem containing 12,000 women including free and slave 

women. 

9. 12,000 white camels known as Turkish camels. 

’ 10. A towel made of malleable gold. 

11. Two great musicians named Barboud and Sergius. 

12. A rich carpet (mentioned in a separate chapter by 

^ Tabari). 

/ 10 Tabari, transl. Zotenberg II, pp. 304-5. For thr«, Arabic text 

pf the reign of Khnsru, spoken of by J abari as ^ ^ ■ Kesr Abarviz, 
Armales auos scripsit Abu Djafar Mohammed ibn Bjikrir at Tabari 
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Til ese tilings form tlie list of Kliusra’s very rare valuable 
possessions as given by Tabari I will now describe tbese in 
some detail : 

Tlie first unique tiling wHcb. Kliusru possessed was a golden 
tbrone named Takdis.^*^ It bad a beiglit of 110 cubits ^ ) 1 ) 

having its four feet of red rubies. At the end 
■ ■ A ricJi Golden of each foot there were 100 pearls; each of the 
,, Throne,' size of the egg of a sparrpw Fir- 

dausi gives a long description of this throneT® 
He first refers to a throne of the kings of Persia which was first 
got« constructed by Paridun through an architect named J aim 
Barzin Faridun had possessed three valuable 

things : 1. A cow-shaped mace {gwz4 gamar) ; 2. A jewel, named 
haft-chashna (i.e,; seven-eyed or seven- sided) ; and 3. This throne. 
The kings who succeeded him, one by one, added to the beauty 
of the throne by putting on it additional jewels. It came down 
upto the time of Alexander who destroyed it and Firdausi calls 
this a '' senseless work (bi-danashi) on Alexander’s part. When 
Ardeshir (Babegan) ascended the throne, he heard of it and 
collecting the remains or broken parts of the old throne reconstruct- 
ed another throne, which; later on, was embellished by Noshirwan 
(Chosroes I). Khusru Parviz, on coming to the throne of Persia, 
thought of reconstructing it {he an numvar tahlit fa nao hunam). 
He heard that there were old records to show that king Gushtasp 
had thought of constructing a throne on the advice and design of 
his minister Jamasp, He sent for the records and proceeded to 
construct another grand throne with the help of his architects 

IS I have followed in this enumeration, not Kawal Keshore’s Text, 
which is much abridged, but Zotenberg’s version (Vol. II, pp. 304-5, 
Chap. 55). 

Lit. “ like dls) an arch,’^ 

15 Tabari, Text, op, cit., p, 359, last line. Zotenberg, p. 304. Eir- 
dausi gives 170 cubits. A cubit is about 18 inches. 

1® Macau’s Calcutta Edition, Vol. IV, pp, 2004 et aeq, I give my 
translation from this text. Vide Mohl’s small edition, VoL VII, pp. 249, 
et aeq, Kutar Brothers’ Shah-namah, Vol. X, p. 74. Bastur Minoche- 
her’s Trans., Vol. IX, p. 499, 
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assisted by those from Koum (Uonstantinopie), umna, 
Mekran and Bagdad. 1,120 artizans, with 30 apprentices 
under each, worked for two years over the throne. The 
throne was 120 rash^'^ (i.e., cubits) in breadth. The height 
of the throne was greater than the breadth. On each of the 
30 days of the month, different kinds of carpets (farsh) were spread 
upon it. It was made of ten parts (laMt) with 140,000 paintings 
with turquoises set on a golden surface. The clasps and nails were 
all of silver. The throne was put upon the ground of a race-course 
(asp-ns) and the surroundings were 
with the position of the 
garden landscapes presented themselves. 


artistically prepared, so that, 
sun in the different constellations, different 
It was provided with 
sufficient warm curtains or screens (tdq) for the winter. Again 
a thousand golden and silver balls were kept on it, and, they, being 
heated by some contrivance, diffused heat. Each of the balls 
weighed 600 misqals^^. Half the number {i.e., 500) of the balls 
were in turn kept on the throne to give warmth and half the 
number were in turn carried to the fire to be heated. The throne was 
mathematically or astronomically so arranged in the midst of its 
surroundings, that those sitting on it could know by what they saw, 
the position of the moon in the heavens at the time and calculated 
what time of night it was. The whole structure consisted of 
three stages, one over the other, all the three standing on a plat- 
form. The throne-seats of all the stages were decorated with rich 
jewels. Eour steps led from one stage to the higher. All the steps 
were of gold and were bedecked with j ewels. The first part or stage 
of the throne was called {i.e., sheep-like), because it had 

the facing of a sheep. The second was called lajward (i.e., of lapis 
lazuli). The third stage of the throne was made of pirouzeh (i.e., 
turquoise). On the public occasions when the court was held, 
the lower mish-sar stage or platform of the throne was occupied 
by the commoners (dahJcdn va zir dastan, i.e., the villagers and the 
subordinates) ; the lajvardi platform was occupied by the higher 

w A rash or cubit is one and a half foot. So, the breadth of the 
throne came to 180 ft. 

18 c/. Gujarati rti'Si. 

19 A misqSl is one and three-seventh dram in weight. 
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military classes. Tlie Hgliest platform of turquoise was occupied 
by the Dastur or the Prime Minister. 

It appears from the above description of the throne by 
Firdausij that it was not an ordinary throne but a huge piece of 
structure with platforms or stages rising one over another, over the 
uppermost of which sat the king himself with his prime minister 
"by, his side. ^ • 

Khusru’s second rare possession, according to Tabari, was a 

2. A Eich very rich crown. It was a crown having 100 

Crown. pearls, each of the size of a bird’s egg.^® 

The third valuable possession of Khusru was a horse 
named Shab-diz, i.e., the night-coloured or dark-coloured (horse). 

It was “ taller than any (other horse) in the 

3. The Horse world, being four cubit-measures (mra''). It 

Shah-diz. had come to his hands from Roum.^^ When it 

was shod on its ^ hands and feet ’ the shoe 
had to be fastened with 8 nails on each. Shab-diz ate the same 
food which Khusru Parviz ate. When the horse died they sculp- 
tured his features in stone.” 

The next rare and valuable possession of Khusru was 
Shirin. The story of Khusru and Shirin has been the subject of 
the poetical writings of more than one Persian 
Sh^hi speaks of her as '' a girl (hanizak) 

named Shirin than whom no Turkish or Arab 
person had a more beautiful and comely face. 
This Shirin was one, of whom Farhad was enamoured and for 
whom he excavated and broke the mountain of Bisatun . Each 
piece of stone which Farhad broke from the mountain was so large 

20 Zotenberg, op. cit. II, p. 304. The way in which Tabari gives his 
account may possibly make one doubtful, whether to take this as a separate 
possession. 

21 Constantinople. 

22 Bast va pai. The front feet are spoken of as hands. 

23 I have translated this from Naval Edshore’s edition of Tabari 
p. 360 11. 1-3. According to the Text which Zotenberg has 
followed, Tabari said that the sculpture stood at Elirmanshah 
upto his time (Hijri 224 to 310 j A.C. 838 to 922). Masiidi also 
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says tlie same thing. He says 
sur le montagne de 
of the horse as Shabdar ; t - 
II, pp. 215-16). Mas’udi gi’« 
when the king was riding on 
his equippage and was going 
gence in not ] 

“ Sire, nothing can 

horses, ” meaning thereby that it was 

rider which led to violent riding and brought about the breaking 
reins. This was indirectly a 
The king was pleased and gave him his life, 
favonrite horsee were “ Shebdiz and Barid” {Op. cit., Ill, p- 261). Tbe 
sculpture forms a part of the well-known sculptures of Taq,-i Boatan. (After 
writing the above I had the pleasure of visiting this sclupture during^my 
tour in Persia via Russia. Vide my book of Travels ( y ‘(HsJ 
) p. 357). 

24 in the time of Tabari. I have followed Naval Keshore s Text, 

p. 360 L 4. Local tradition, even now, connects Farhad with Bisatun, but 
the Inscription on the Mount shows that the sculptures belonged to Darius. 
Vide my Books of Travels (op, cit pp. 363-368), published since writing 

I giye an account of this and some subsequent remarkable things on 
the authority of Zotenberg (Op. cit 11, p. 305.). Naval Kishore s abridged 
text does not refer to them. The word Bad-vard may be taken, either as 
.5 W b, ue., carried by wind or ,5 i.e., brought by wind. 


.sin ” (Kirmaiichah). Masiidi speak 
[a?oudi traduit iiar Barbier do Meynard 
following story about the horse ; Once 
I rein broke. He sent for the master of 
^ to out off his head to punish him for bis negli- 
looking well after the saddle of the horse, when the man said : 
stand against the king of men and against the king of 
the strength of the horse and the 
■ ■ ' ■ ; of the 

compliment to the king and to his horse. 

According to Gribbdn, his two 
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tEese times wliich we have traced above, it appears that Tabari is 
wrong in saying that the treasure was grafted to the sea or gulf of 
Oman. Gibbon, who seems to speak resting on other authorities, 
is right in saying that it w^as wafted into one of the Syrian ports 
possessed by Persia.^® 

Kliusru possessed 50,000 horses, camels and mules, out 
of which he had 8,000 for his own personal use. Now the mere 
possession of a large number of horses, &c. — and 

6. Kh us r u ’ s in fact the number is not unusually large — should 
V aluable Stable. not make it a rare possession. So, a further 

statement of Mas'udi on the subject makes the 
point clear. He says : '' His stable included 50,000 horses or 

beasts of burden ; all the horses which formed his cortege had a 
saddle of gold enriched with precious stones and pearls.” 

He possessed 1,000 elephants. Mas^udi ^® explains as 
to what the rarity in this possession ■was. He says that the 
elephants were whiter than snow, some of them 

7. Possession of w^ere 12 cubits^® in height. He adds that this 
1,000 Elephants. height is very rare for war-elephants, the average 

being between 9 and 10 cubits and that the kings 
of India paid very high prices for any elephant of greater height than 
the above average. He adds in passing that the elephants of zanj 
{ ) have still higher statures. Their tusks at times weigh 

150 to 200 maunds ( ), each maund weighing two ratals 

( JJs; )i.e. pounds of Bagdad. Mas^udl further adds that when 

26 Gibbon {Op. cit. Ill, p. 251) thus refers to this treasure of Badvard : 
“The various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk and aromatics, were 
deposited in a hundred subterraneous vaults : and the chamber Bada-verd 
denoted the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted the spoils 
of Heraclius into one of the Syrian harbours of his rival.” 

27 I translate from the Trench of Barbier de Meynard’s Ma(,^oiidi Vol. II, 

p. 230. MasfCdi speaks of Khusru Parviz as which Barbier de 

Meynard reads as Eberviz. I think Mas‘udi read the izafat of the words 
Khusru-i Parviz with the last word which he read Barviz instead of Parviz. 

28 Gibbon says : “ Nine hundred and sixty elephants were maintained 
for the use or sjjlendour of the great king.” {Op» cit. Ill, p. 251.) 

29 Barbier de Meynard, op, cit. IT, 230, 

30 i,e., about 18 ft. 
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the king reviewed Ms army, these 1,000 elephants, when they passed 
before Mm, lowered their heads and folded their trunks and remain- 
ed in that posture till their drivers drew their ropes and said some 
words in their Indian language. The king often regretted that the 
elephants were not the products of Persia. He admired much 
their intelligence. 

Ehusru had twelve thousand women, both 

8. Khusru’s £j.gg ^nd slave, serving as maid-servants in his 

Maid’ servants. - 

palaces/^ 

He possessed 12,000 white camels. Gibbon®^ says on this 
subject : “ His tents and baggage were carried 

9. A sMiU of into field by twelve thousand great camels 

12,000 camds. thousand of a smaller size.” 

One of the rarest things possessed by Khusru was a haud- 
kercMef for cleaning his hands, made out of malleable gold, i.e., 
gold which was extended by beating into very 

10. A Towel of thin sheets. When the handkerchief got dirty, 
Malleable GoU. it vfBLB thrown into fire where it did not burn 

and got its dirty stains and spots cleared. 

He had at his Court distinguished musicians like Barboud 
and Sargash. We do not find any account of these musicians in 
Tabari, but we learn the following from Fir- 

IL Two ‘^»«; dausi :” There was a musician of the name of 
tinguM gajgash. He was happy (or joyous) in music. 

He. invoked blessings upon the king in Ms song 
(or on his musical instrument wi) and gave many benedictions to* 
the Emperor. Great men threw jewels over him {i.e., were 
much pleased with Mm) and called him Farr-i Buzorgi, i.e., ‘ the 

SI Mas'udi adds Ms own admiration of the size, intelligence, docility 
and patience of the Indian elephants. He says they have a tact of discerning 
the desires of their masteis and they distinguish a king from others. Zanj 
seems to he Zanzibar. 

32 Gibbon says : “ The service of the interior apartments was per. 

formed by twelve thousand slaves.” In this number, there were “ three 
thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia.” (Gibbon, op. cit. Ill, p. 251). 

33 Op. cit. Vol. Ill, p. 251. 
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splendour of greatness;’ I have given above my own trans- 
lation of Firdausi. As my translation and other translations all 
differ a little^ I give here the lines in the original to enable 
students to form their own opinion. 

a,jajLxu3l _jy_ 

j 

I Firdausi then says that in the 28th year of Khusru’s reign (618 

A. 0.) Barbad, a great singer, came to the court of Persia. Sargash 
I who commanded great influence in the Court, hearing of his arrival 

; got a little afraid, lest the singing of this new-comer, who had 

made his name outside the court, would undermine his influence 
with the king, and tried to keep him out of the Court, even going 
to the length of bribing the chamberlain for that purpose. We 
further learn from Firdausi that this Barbad was a foreigner 
He went to the court of Khusru from his own coimtry {ze heshvar 
beskud id ba dargah-i-sJidh). Thus it seems that both these singers 
}) were foreigners. Sargash was a Christian divine and Barbad also 

may be a Christian bishop. 

As to this musician Sargash ( y. ), I think, that he was 
the same as the St. Sergius of the Western vuiters. We know that 
there was a martyr named St. Sergius to whom Khusru was attach- 
ed. Gibbon refers to some preliminary inclination of the king 
towards Christianity, the result of the influence of Maurice whom 
he calls his “adopted father,” and then says; “The imaginary 
conversion of the king of Persia -was reduced to a local super- 

3-1 Maean’s (Calcutta ed.), Vol. IV, p. 2008. MoM (small ed.), Vol. 
VII, p. 259. 

35 Vide the small edition of M. Mohl’s French Translation, Vol. VII, 
p. 255. Warner’s Vol. VIII, p. 397. Dastur Minooheher’s Vol. IV, p. 604. 
Kutar Brothers’ Vol. IX, p. 78. 
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stitious veneration lor oei-iu.-,, . 

heard his iirayers and appeared to him ; 
shrine with offerings of gold and silver, 
cible patron, the success of his arms, a 
a devout Christian, and the best beloved 
of Sira or Schirin, her wit, her musical 
the history or rather in the romance oi 
that the Sargash of the Oriental write: 
Sergius. Again, let us take a note 
Sargash’s song. He recited in his song 
Again, I thinlc, that the title Farr-i Bm 
is a rendering of something like His I 
lead me to conclude that Sargash ai 


above, that in one place (Chap, oo ot /jotcnui rj,;' 
referred to eleven rare things or events connected 
with the name of Khosru Parvlz. He has refer- 
Car- red to them under the head of Khusru’s 
treasures, “ ses richesses,” as'said by Zotenberg 
on the authority of his text of Tabari. But 
t Tabari has referred to a twelfth rare rich thing in 
b of his work in his account of the defeat of the last 
monarch Yazdagard. While describing all the 
t fell into the hands of the Arabs, he thus describes a 
5h fell into their hands and which he names “ the 


cUljlj 






^-^7 Op. OIL Vol HI, p. 238. 
•^8 Zotenberg, op. cit. HL p. 
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Translation. —In his treasures, they found a carpet 300 cubits 
I long and 60 cubits broad. They called it Dastan. The kings of 

Persia spread it and sat on it at the time when there was nothing 
green in the world {i.e., in winter.) On every 10 cubits of it, they 
had woven different jewels and on 10 cubits green emeralds; on 10 
cubits white jewels; on 10 cubits red rubies; on 10 cubits blue 
rubies : on 10 cubits yeUow rubies. Whoever looked on it thought 
that it was fairy-born {i.e., fairy-made). In it, jewels were set in, 
and pictures of all things which grow on earth and water and all green 
plants were woven in it. S‘ad, on whom there may be the peace 
of God, sent it to Omar — may the peace of God be upon him . . 

And when it arrived at Madineh, Omar — may the peace of God be 
upon him — ordered that all that should be placed in the Masjid. 

I think, it is this carpet, which Firdausi describes at some 
length, in his account of the reign of Khusru. 
Firdausi' s It is after his account of the throne Takdis 
Account of Carpet, that he refers to it. He says (I give my 
translation) : 

Translation. — gold embroidered cloth was spread (over 
the throne). Its length was 57 hands.^® All its strings were 
woven with jewels and it was woven with golden threads. The 
Signs of Heaven were marked on it (such as) Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Sun, Venus, Mercury and the brilliant Moon, which all declared 
the good or the evil (fortune) of the king. Again, it has pictures 
of the seven regions, of the peasants and of the battles of heroes. 

39 MunsM Naval Keshore’s Text of Tabari, p- 483 1.10. 

*0 The measure is, uncertain, but is used in the sense of “the 

upper hand ” (Steingass). 
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Again there were portraits of forty-seven (preceding) kings with 
fheir (decorated) hands, crowns and thrones. The crown of kings 
was woven with gold and there never existed in the world a piece 
of cloth like this. There was a matchless man in China and he 
had woven the cloth during seven years. In the beginning of the 
new year, on the day Hormazd, (month) Farvardin he came before 
the King of the land of Iran. He carried the carpet which was 
worthy of the Kaes (or the Kayanian kings) before the king The 
great men (of the court) made way for him. He spread the car- 
pet on the New Year day. The King was overjoyed with pleasure 
He assembled his court in that capital and he sent for players of 
music and wine there.'^^ 


We find from the above account of Tabari that the carpet 
was sent with other treasures by the Arab general S^ad who captured 
Ctesiphonto Khalif Omar and that Omar placed it in the Alasjid 
at Medinah. It is this carpet to wliicli M. Blocket refers, as said 
in the commencement of this paper. It was spread on the throne 
T^dis, referred to above. 

Having described the 12 rare things as referred by Tabari, 
we Avill now refer to some rarities referred to by other writers. 

According to Masudi Khusru Pannz possessed a set of nine 
seals of a rare kind. Magoudi gives a pretty detailed description 
of them and refers to the different purposes 
13. A Set of 9 for which they were used. I give below a table 
Seals. describing briefly the seal and its use. 


Description. 


1. A Diamond with a bezel of For letters and diplomas, 
red ruby engraved with a 

portrait of the king. 

41 Macan IV, p. 2007, I 20, Kutar Brothora X p. 77. 

42 This event of sending the carpet to the Holy place reminds us of the 
present annual event of sending a carpet to the Holy city by the Ivhedive 
of Egypt. Perhaps this evemu was the origin or ]>J^ociirsor o e nio er 

annual event. 

43 Masudh par Barbier do Meynard, op. cit. II, p. 228. 
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% Gold surmounted with a For State archives. 

, cornelean, .stone with a ■ 

legend Khorassan Kho- :■ 

Teh (z 

3; Gold ornamented with For postal correspondence. ^ 
onyx with the portrait 
of a galloping rider with 
the legend '' Rapidity.’’ 

4. Gold with a bezel of rose- For diplomas and Letters of In- 
coloured ruby with the dulgences. 
legend ''Wealth is the 
source of prosperity.” 


5. Ruby of the hcthrnian For sealing treasures of precious 
^'1^^ best stones, royal caskets and ward- 
of the red, pure, valuable robe and crown ornaments, 
kind with the legend 
hJioureh m Idiiirrmn 
j Lc., splen- 

did and auspicious. This 
was encased in pearls and ’ 

diamonds. 


6. One %vith a bezel of Chinese For sealing despatches to foreign 

Iron representing an rulers. 

Eagle. 

7. One surmounted with a be- For sealing the dishes, medicine 

zoar %Yith a fly engraved and perfumery intended for 
on it. the king. 

8. One with a bezel of pearls For marking the necks of per- 

with the effigy of the head sons wdio were condemned to 
of a pig. death and judicial decisions 

sentencing prisoners for capital 
punishment. 




Used when the king retired for 
his bath. 
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T T 1 4 - 1 , fliA nalace wliicli Khusru built and to which 
I think that ^ ^ ^ a separate heading, entitled 

W.us»e(«s to MaM^n 

14. TJie Palace building of a palace at Madayan 

of KMsr% at Ma- /Q^ggjpjion) by Khusru, should be taken as one 
dayan. of the 18 great things or events of the reign 

A + 4 V T^irdausi he had sent for architects 

Id^Ss froTBouin. India, China and “ 

:f “to T.d ov» ties, ■ tMr., 

these 3,000 _ . J Byzantine and one Parsi, ^.e., 

there were three-two Roumi o y 

Persian, who f the chief architect. This 

these three one ^ ^d the foundation, 10 royal 

^t'^'\ltarnr7|lXad. Afterfillingupthefound- 
ras/i J-.e., 15 feet de p z ^ v,e cot some measurements 

g«t Itat tke foundation may 

that the m ^ ^ quietly left the court and fled 

a grand palace whmh m^ si^,he^q^ J 

to his ^^^g undertook the risk of sinhage by 

proceed wi i e disheartened and 

Tirnppedino' with the work at once, me luue, 

idea of proceeding with fhe work ^ 

previona meaenrement, referred to above, from the 

Laenringthefonndation, plina. &o., ahowed to th etogHg_tt« 

of ttesubjectas “Sakbtan-i Ktaru Shebr-i Madayan ra. Kutar Br , 

Vol.X,p.81. 
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foundation had sunk a little, that after three years’ postponement 
it hadproperly set itself j and that there was no risk of proceeding 
with the work now. The architect then took seven years to 
complete the work. The palace so constructed was an unique 
work of art. 

It seems that notwithstanding all the precautions taken by 
the architect to do the work slowly in order to let the foundation 
set properly, the palace twice suffered damage during the very life 
time of the King. According to Tabari (Chapter 56, entitled Mnji- 
zat-iHazrat Paegambar Le,, The Miracles of the Prophet), the 
fall of a part of one of the vaults of the palace of Ctesiphon, was 
taken to be a miracle in connection with the new religion of the 
Arab prophet intended, to show to Khusru, that he was wrong in 
not acknowledging the prophet. 

The above 14 things or events present to us a splendid view of 
the grandeur and splendour of the Court of Khusru Par\az. Gibbon, 
while speaking of the luxurious life of Khusru 
Gihhon and Ctesiphon and at Artaima, spoken of as 

rIZ1>SKmL! Dastgard by oriental writers, thus refers to 
some of the remarkable things named in our 

above list. 

^‘Nine hundred and sixty elephants were maintained for the use or splend- 
our of the great king: his tents and baggage were carried into the field by 
twelve thousand great camels, and eight thousand of a smaller size ; and 
the royal stables were filled with six thousand mules and horses, among whom 
the names of Shebdiz and Barid are renowned for their speed or beauty. Six 
thousand guards successively mounted before the palace gate ; the service of 
the interior apartments was performed by twelve thousand slaves, the fairest 

of Asia The various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silk and 

aromatics, were deposited in a hundred subterraneous vaults ; and the chamber 
Badaverd denoted the accidental gift of the winds which had wafted the 
spoils of Heraclius into one of the Syrian harbours of his rival. The voice of 
flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to compute the thirty 
thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls, the forty thousand columns of 
silver, or more probably of marble, and plated wood, that supported the roof ; 
and a thousand globes of gold suspended in the dome, to imitate the motions 
of the planets and constellations of the Zodiac.” 
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Malcolm, in Ms Histoif of Persia thus speaks of Khusru’s 
luxury andmagnificenee. “ (a) His noble palaces, of which he built 
one for every season ; (h) his thrones, which were invaluable, parti- 
cularly that called Takh-dis, formed to represent the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac and the hours of the day ; (c) his treasures^s ; (d) his 
ladies, of whom there were twelve thousand every one, if we believe 
the gravest Persian writers, equal to the moon in splendour and 
beauty; (e) his horsas, of which fifty thousand stood in the roval 
stables’; (/) his twelve hundred elephants ; (y)his Arabian" charge 
Shub-Deex, fleeter than the wind; (Ji) his enchanting musician, 
Barbud ; (i) above all, the incomparable Shereen, with whom he 
was distractedly in love; are subjects on which a thousand volumes 
have been written by his countrymen. Although the magnificence 
of this prince has been much exaggerated, we may conclude, that 
no monarch ever lived in greater luxury and splendoui. His reign 
for more than thirty years was marked by a success never 
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carvings occurs ttat oldest and most widely spread of all forms of 
Aryan ornament — tlie sacred tree between two animals. The 
sculptured slab over the 'lion gate" at. Mycenae has the other 
common variety of this motive — the fire-altar between the beasts. 
These designs, occasionally varied by figures of human worshipper 
instead of the beasts, survived in a most extraordinary way long 
after their meaning had been forgotten/"^^^ 

I think that Khusru’s conquest of the country round 
Constantinople and J erusalem may be taken as the remaining three 
remarkable principal things or events of the reign 

16. Conquests of Khusru. As to Egypt, it had long remained 

under the sway of the Roman Empire. As 
said by Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, Egypt, 
remote from the great conflicts that destroyed the Western 
Empire, and threatened the existence of the Eastern, had enjoyed 
uninterrupted freedom from an invader since its conquest of 
Zenobia^'^ and had known no rebellion since that of Achilleus.""^^ 
So, its fall when attacked by Khusru in 616 A.C. may naturally 
be considered as a great event. 

When Emperor Maurice of Rome was treacherously 
killed by the tyrant Phocas, who succeeded him in 602 A.C. 

Khusru assumed the role of a protector of Mau- 

17. Conquest of rice’s deposed son Theodosius who had sought 

Clialcedon. refuge in his court. Again Karses, who ruled 

over the country round Edessa, asked his help 
against Phocas, So, when Phocas sent his ambassadors in 604 A.C. 
to the Court of Persia to announce his accession, Khusru imprisoned 
the ambassadors and declared war. The war lasted long, and, as said 
by Prof. Noldeke, Khusru " for 20 years laid the Roman lands open 
to such ravages as had never before been known ; so helpless was the 

48« Ibid. Vol. Xyil, coJ. 1. n. 1. ' 

49 Article on Egypt. EncyclopcecUa Britannica (9th Ed.) Vol. VIL p. 748. 
so Zenobia was the queen of Palmyra, She came to power in A.C. 266. 
She claimed to be the queen of the East and invaded Syria and Egypt, 

Aohilleus had assumed the title of Emperor rebelling against Dio- 
cletian and ruled over Egypt for some time till overthrown and put to death 
by Diocletian in A.C. 296. , 
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empire undeT the bad rule of Phocas and through the pressure of 
Avars and other barbarians. Khosrau was present at the taking 
of Dara (604 A.O.), . * * * After a few years, the Persian arnaies 
were seen as far west as Chaleedon against Constantinople. 
Thus, this great event of curbing the power of Kome, in a way 
never experienced before, should assuredly be considered a 

remarkableeventofKhusru’s reign. 

The con< 5 [uest of Jerusalem and the capture of the very cross 
on which Christ was crucified was an event which surprised the 
whole Christendom, and so, it can easily be taken 
18. Conquest of as a remarkable event in the reign of Ivhusru. 
Jerusalem* Khusrutook it in 614 A.C. and he is said to 

have burned some of the churches and sepul- 
chres. This conquest of Jerusalem and capture of the Holy Cross 
must have been considered a great remarkable event by the 
Persians, especially because they believed that the inclination of 
Khusru in the ea£^ of his reign was in favour of Christianity. 
The Zoroastrian courtiers of the King did not like his being too 
much under the influence of Christian bishops and Christianity. 

We know from oriental writers, that the Zoroastrian courtiers 
at one time, resented the king putting on the royal robe pre^sented 
to him by his Christian father-in-law Maurice ^ because it carried the 
symbol of Cross and other Christian symbols. Again, we know that 

at one time, when the Zoroastrian prayer of grace was recited by a 

Zoroastrian courtier — according to one authority, it was the king 


% 
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himself who was reciting it — at a dinner giv en in honour of a Roman 
ambassador, the ambassador objected to the recital, saying that a 
Zoroastrian ritual should not take place in the presence of a Christian 
ambassador. The quarrel that rose between the Christian ambas- 
sador and the Zoroastrian courtier would have ended in blood- 
shed, had it not been for the Roman wife of Khusru who persxiaded 
the ambassador, who in this case was one of her own brothers, to 
give way. Thus, under all these circumstances, the capture of 
Jerusalem and its Holy Cross may have been taken as a remarkable 

52 Proi Noldeke in his Article on Persia (Encydopcedia Britannica, 
9th Ed., Vol. 18, p. 614). 
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event of Klmsm’s reign by bis people. Gibbon speaks of tbe 
capture of tbe Cross as tbe ruin of tbe proudest monument of 
Cbristianity/' On tbe subject of tbe capture of Jerusalem and of 
tbe Holy Cross we read tbe following in Gibbon’s History: 

‘^ Tbe conquest of Jerusalem, wMch had been meditated by Nushirvan 
was achieved by the zeal and avarice of his grandson ; the ruin of the proudest 

monument of Christianity was vehemently urged by the intolerant spirit of the 

Magi ; and he could enlist, for this hoiy^^ warfare, an army of six and twenty 
;! thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might compensate, in some degree, for 

^ the want of valour and discipline. After the reduction of Galilee, and the 

region beyond the Jordon, whose resistance appears to have delayed the fate 
^ of the capital, Jerusalem itself was taken by assault. The sepulchre of 

Christ, and the stately churches of Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or 
at least damaged, by the dames ; the devout offerings of three hundred years 
were rifled in one sacrilegious day ; the patriarch Zachariah, and the true 
cross were transported into Persia.” 

Sir P. Sykes speaks of tbis seizure of tbe ^‘True Cross” as 
an act wbicb moved Cbristendom to its depths.” Firdousi 

; describes a letter of tbe Eoman Emperor to Kbusru requesting 

I tbe return of tbe Holy Cross and Kbusru’s letter politely refusing 

that request. 

History tells us that tbe victory of Kbusru in Jerusalem was 
short-lived. Tbe new Eoman Emperor Heraclius undid all that 
Kbusru had done. According to Tabari, prophet 
The Arab Pro- Muhammad bad prophesied tbis turn of affairs, 

I phei s Prophecy in prophecy has been taken as one of tbe 

capki^re of Jeru^ miracles accompanying the advent of tbe 

Salem, Prophet in Kbusru’s reign. According to tbis 

author, during tbe 20tb year of tbe reign of 
Kbusru Parviz tbe Prophet began preaching at Mecca. He fled to 
Medina at tbe end of tbe 30tb year. There was hardly a day since ' 

Tjie Decline and Pall of the Eoman Empire, Ed. of 1844, VoL III. 

p. 249. 

54 One cannot understand well, why Gibbon should call this warfare 

; ' “ holy ” on the part of the Persians, as this was not a religious War against the 

Eomans as Christians. 

55 Persia (1922) p. 40. 

50 Macan’s Edition, VoL IV, pp. 1992-98. Mohl’s smaE edition, VoL 
; VII, pp. 227-239. 
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the birth of the Prophet when God did not show evidences of Ms 
prophetic mission to Ps/rviz. Tsibs-ri then describes the following 
miracles of the Prophet which occurred at the court of Parviz. 

(а) The vaults of Khusru’s palace of Madain (Ctesiphon) 
fell down twice. Each time th^ reparation cost one million dir- 
hems. When Khusru asked of his astrologers the signification of 
tMs event, they told him that it portended the coming of a new 
religion. 

(б) When once Khusru was crossing a bridge, it fell by the 

force of water and he just escaped falling. The reparation of the 
bridge cost 5,00,000 dirhems. . 

(c) Once, when Khusru was in his apartment, a person with 
a stick (chub) in his hand came suddenly into his presence and 
said that Mahomed was a true prophet. He added “If you will not 
follow him I will destroy (lit. break up) your religion.” He, on 
uttering these words, symbolically broke the stick.^® This person 

an angel who had come to warn Khusru. 

(d) The people oi Eoum (the then Roman Empire, which 
had its capital in Constantinople, known at first as New Rome) 
conspired and killed their king Maurice, who had sent his son 
Theodosius to assist Khusru to regain his throne. Then they placed 
Phocas on the throne. Then on the representation of Theodosius, 
who reminded Khusru of what Ms father had done for him, Khusru 
sent a Persian army under Parroukhan to the help of Theodosius- 
At the same time, he sent another general Cadran to invade Jerusa- 
lem. TMs general took the holy city and got possession of the Holy 
Cross which he sent to Parviz. Parviz placed it in his treasure. 

68 56th Chapt. according to Zotenberg. The Persian version ot Tabari 
this chapter as (Naval Keshore’s 

p. 360). 

67 The Persian version gives the figure as one hundred thousand. 

(Naval Keshore’s Text, p. 360 1.12). This version further on says 

be the people of the hook : — 
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The supporters of the prophet had taken a wager on the subject of 
the result of the war and the prophet himself predicted a victory in 
the end for the Eomans, and his prediction began to turn out suc- 
cessful with the advent of Heraclius (■ ) on the throne 

of the Roman Empire.^® 

Tabari also describes an embassy of the Prophet to the Court of 
Khusru Parviz. The Persian king tore off the letter from the Prophet, who 
on hearing the news, cursed the king saying : “ He has torn asunder his own 

country” Kaval Keshore’s Text, p. 361.1.10. 
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By 0. E. K. Chaelu 

India# Madkas 


Aechaeological Sde.ve'st of 


CHAPTER 1 


A View OF It. 

One of the acute cultmal tastes developed in tLe present 
era is the Hstoxic sense. To satisfy this to the desired extent in 
respect of the history of the Hindu race, the exhaustive study of 
the Vedic and Puranic literature is the primary step. Anndst the 
literature that holds out large promise of valuable material for the 
construction of this history, the Mahabharata occupies a umque 
position, next only to that of the Vedas. While t e ^ ec as recor 
the prayers and praises of the ancient Brahmanic ^sis, the Maha- 
bharata story turns round the ancient Ksatriya characters , an^d 
any light that is incidentally thrown on the religious life of the 
times comes in only as auxniaiy to the vicissitudes of the ®- 

The outstanding theme is Ksatriya in character. This fact he p 
us a great deal in appreciating the value attached by the ancient 
Aryan culture to the active life of kings and heroes m preference 
to the secluded but none the less serious and serene life of the 
devout hymn-singers. Herein is exhibited an entirely human and 

woriay interest that the epic Mahabharata and such other ancient 
Indian literature possesses for the lay reader as well as for t e 
critical scholar and student of Indian history and civilisation. 

In considering the several historic periods like the Pre-Vedic, 
Vedic and Puranic Aryan history, the question of the Aryan sense 

of time with the the the Ulfas, the malakalf^, 

the manmrnras and so on, has to be taken into account.^ Ho other 

1 The Poranic story of creation mentions the ‘ birth ’ of the four Vedas 
as having happened after the birth of the Budras, which took place in the 
Padmakalpa (Bhag. 3. 22), and after the birth of the Prajapatis of e 
Varahakalpa, to whicli Svayambhnva Manu belonged (ibid. 23). 
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race lias attempted to sucli a degree as the Aryaiis of India to 
reduce into calculable sections the ceaseless and limitless current of 
Time. The Aryan — rather the Hindu — denotation of time in 
terms of Jcalpas, manvantaras and so forth, is unique and of 
much value to the student of history and human civilisation and 
progress in so far that it indicates the remote limits of the past 
which the Aryans with their historic instinct attempted to preserve. 
The VedicandPuranic Brahmana Rsis have been the custodians 
of this historic sense — nay, also the universal sense — ^which they 
kept alive in their memories in the forms of the sarnhalpas and the 
^ makdsamkalpas^^ which taking the individual as the centre, des- 

cribe, as it were, the huge circle which includes within itself the 
time, place and purpose in and for which he lived from day to 
day at the bidding of God (Bhagavan). 

Scientific study of evidences available and construction of 
; history do not, logically speaking, consist, as is generally imagined 

: nowadays, merely in the exposition of the archaeological, epigraphi- 

cal and numismatic evidence only, since these do not reach effectively 
and satisfactorily the distant limits in the past to which, Liter- 
ature and Tradition, better custodians, in some respects, of the 
I nation’s historic memories, extend. Who can reach or count the 

t sub-strata of monumentary relics that have undergone submergence, 

layer over layer, with the passage of Time ? The topmost layer 
of the monuments is at best only a partial evidence for the last 
chapter of the history of the nation. 

Basing entire authority on such latter-day evidence, W^estern 
authors have begun tracing the early” history of India from the 
time of Alexander’s campaigns. To the modern Western nations, 
whose historical beginnings do not reach beyond the fourth or the 
fifth century A. D., a better conception of the history of India seems 
evidently impossible. These authors, coming as they do from nations 
of recent growth, and writing this history with motives other than 
cultural — which in some cases are apparently racial— and prejudi- 
cial to the correct elucidation of the past history of India, cannot 
acquire testimony for historic veracity or cultural sympathy. It 
seems necessary and vital in this connection to raise the point 
I 2 The mahdsamkalpa brings out this outlook of the Aryan mind fully. 
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whether a work presuming to be an '' Early History of India” but 
starting only with Alexander’s campaign is scientifically conGeived 
and with true historic instinct. Early Indian history, rather than 
beginning at about 327 B,C., strictly speaking ended some centuries 
even prior to it, Alexander’s military visit to India and Porus’s 
compromise with him bespeak only a fallen India, At this period the 
martial and constructive greatness of India had come to an ebb. 
The contemporary Nandas and the subsequent Mauryas were only 
like lamps in the night of this non-Ksatriya period in the history 
of Bharatavarsa. To the national historians of the country, 
namely, the authors of the Puranas and to the careful scholars of 
its history, namely, the students of the Vedic hymns, of the Brahma*- 
nas, the Sutras, the Puranas and such literature, the bright period in 
the history of the Aryans and the Bharatlyas and of their civilisa- 
tion appeared to have ended with the disappearance of the ancient 
Ksatriya families of the land, with whose dim or bright careers were 
inseparably bound up the decadence or prosperity of the true 
heroism and wisdom of India, respectively the arts of her kings 
and her rsis. Even late Pre-Mauryan India was in this respect 
a blank, unlighted by the glorious deeds of the Ivsatriyas of the 
period that had ended long before. To Hanuman even the Bharata 
period was a time of physical and moral degeneration compared 
with the time of Kama.^ Moreover, even the Ksatriya 
races found in the Puranas were only regenerations made by the 
Brahmanic Bsis when the still earlier and purer Ksatra blood had 
degenerated.^ Therefore a truly historic sense must satisfy itself 
in tracing with a critical and sympathetic eye and determining 
thereby the historic background of the various authorities, especi- 
ally the hymns, the epics and other Puranas together with the 
Kavyas, utilising the archaeological and allied data only for the 
late period for which they are evidences. History, to be true, 
scientific, open-minded, educative and constructive, must make a 
considerable but judicious use of the historic memories of the nation 
embodied in the literature of the country and its tradition. It is 
cowardly scholarship to fight shy of the stupendous literature of 

3 Mbh. Aranyakap. 15L 

4 Ibid. Adip* 75^ 27* 
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•India anddecry, in the name of modem criticism, this unapproached 
volume of evidence as purely mythological and diamiss it as 
entirely valueless for purposes of history. 

The true mission of the historian consists, in the first instance, 

in inquiring into the origin and significance of the vast tradition 
and mythological literature of the nation with reference to its 
antiquity. Nations or communities of recent origin and growth 
could not naturally come to possess long vistas of tradition or vast 
1, fields of mythology ; nor could they lay any claim to a possession of 

epics of extraordinary bulk and manifold character. The longer 
f the stream of the tradition and mythology of a nation the greater 

its antiquity. Indian Vedie and Puranic literature is comparable 
to the ocean which, in the words of Kalidasa, is both attractive 
on account of its pearl wealth and awful with its shoals, whirls 
and hollows. The collection of the pearls of historic tmthfrom 
this ocean and making up the string of a connected account is the 
interesting but none the less arduous task of the future historian 
! of India. 

The history of the Vedic Aryans, who formed the seed of the 
Hindu race, has its roots in the life of the Devas, whose deeds are 
praised and recorded in the Vedic hymns by the Rsis. But much 
I earlier literature must have been superseded by these new Rks 

which should have incorporated most of the material contained 
^ in it. This earlier literature might have been in the form of gatlias 

■’ gitas, i.e., lays and songs. The beginnings of these hymns do 

not seem to have reached the very origin of this society. The fact 
that the first few hymns of the Rgveda are the compositions of 
Rsi Madhucchandas, the son of VisVamitra, suggests that prior to 
the time of VisVamitra there existed no Rgveda in the present 
form. It cannot therefore be concluded that absolutely no literature 
of the hymn or other nature existed in Pre-Visvamitra period. 

The deities (Devatas) Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna and so on, 
invoked in these hymns have been taken by some scholars to be 
personifications of the forces of nature. Acareful study of the epics 
and of the Vedic hymns, in the light of the less obscure epics raises 
a suspicion whether the deities are only personifications of natural 
phenomena or deifications of great and beneficent personalities 
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whicHareknownas “apotkeoses.” It would be comistent witk tke 
rude beginuings of buman understanding, mentality and instmct 
of self-preservation that appreciates kindness and beneficence and 
perpetuates and honours tbe names of sucb personalities, to suppose 
that great and victorious leaders in war, conquenng and 

benefactors would strike tbe imagination of tbe primitive Pre-Ve ic 
people during tbeir glorious life on eartb here and indelibly remam 
In tbeir memories even after quitting tbe mortal frame. _ It would 
be quite natural for these people to gam strength and inspiration 

by meditating upontbemandtoidentify them also with the forces 

nature that manifested themselves as beneficent as well as des- 
tructive When tbe Vedic Aryan invoked Indra to give him ram, 
be did it only in imitation of bis ancestor, tbe Pre-Vedic man; who 
bad learnt to call tbe “ raining force” by tbe name Indra, w ic 
was either tbe title or tbe name of the first victorious or beneficent 
lord of bis community. ^ Not all the epithets ^appbed to Indra 

suggest bis phenomenal nature. Tbe expression Indra is tia^d 
from tbe root which signifies “ lordsMp ” (—ya). _We 

may note here that the Goddess of Prosperity, ^.c., Laksmi, is 

caUed Indira. The Puranic depiction of Indra is more personal 

than phenomenal and we have no reason to ass^n_ to him in t e 

Vedic references a purely plienoinenal nature. He is a s n o 
and so one of the Adityas. His surname Yasava denotes that be 

was a descendant of one of the Vasus or we might rather say that 

one of tbe Indras was tbe son of a Vasu. 

In this connection it wHl not be out of place to quote Donald 

A Mackenzie on a precisely similar question, namely, the value o 
HomerfortbebistoriancftbeGreekrace. Eeferringtotbemterpre- 

tation of tbe Homeric legends given by scholars like Max Mubcr 
Grote, and Cox as “ products of trad itional myths based upon 

"Tl:his mstinct^fd^^^tol^anife^^^^ in the habit of the true Vaisnava 
seeing the spirit of Visnu or Krsna in every atom of the Umyerso and every 
fo^that 1 manifested therein; of. the saying “ sarvam Vrsrmmayam 
iagat” ; and the ancient Kk, Narayanam mahaiheyam visvatmanam pamy - 
naih, mrayanapararn Brahma-tattvam Narayanah ^ 

jyotiratma Narayanah parah, yac ca kinoij jagaty asmin dr-syate sruyatepi 

la. antarhahisca tat sarvamvyapya Narayanah sthitah ! (Va^snava-rmn 

trapuspam.) 




® Mbh. Adip. 16. 5. 
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various phenomena of tlie eartli and heavens” and the siege of 
Troy considered as a repetition of the daily siege of the East by 
the solar powers that are robbed of their brightest treasures in the 
West”, Mackenzie says '' so was Greece robbed of its heroes and 
Troy swept out of existence.” The above class of mterpretations 
was characterised by Mr. Andrew Lang as scholarly stupidity.” 
The born archaeologist Schlieman wrote thus in 1878 : The Trojan 
war has for a long time been regarded by eminent scholars as a myth 
of which, however, they vainly endeavoured to find the origin in 
the Yedas. But in all antiquity the siege and conquest of Illium by 
the Greek army under Agamemnon was considered as an undoubt- 
ed historical fact and as such it is accepted by the great authority 
of Thyucidides. The tradition has even retained the memory of many 
details of that war which have been omitted by Homer. For my 
part, I have always firmly believed in the Trojan A?ar ; my full 
faith in Homer and in the tradition has never been shaken by modern 
criticism and to this faith of mine I am indebted for the discovery 
of Troy and its treasure.” There is hardly less justification for 
our placing equally good faith in the Indian tradition and literature. 
And we are already hearing an archaeological echo (though imper- 
fectly interpreted yet) of Indian tradition from Harappa and 
Mahenjo Daro in the Pan jab. 

The Vedic lords and chiefs Indra and other Adityas, Vasus^ 
Eudras and so on 'were descended from Prajapatis like Daksa, 
Kas^Q’Pa'j Kardama, and others, vko also produced the Manus. 
It would thus appear that the patriarchs were the common ancestors 
of the Vedic Devas and the Asuras, the latter of whom were the 
predecessors of the Devas in the possession of power and ascend- 
ency and were hence called the Purva-Devas {Le. the Early Lords.) 
The period of the Deva ascendancy was known by the appellation 
Devayuga, to which the Prajapati Daksa, the father of Diti, Aditi, 
Kadr-Q, Vinata and Devasena belonged. ® The Devas and Asuras 
were members of collateral branches descended from the brothers 
Marici, Pulastya and Pulaha, Brahma's son, the Prajapati Daksa 
is the progenitor of the chief Devas and Asuras, His daughter Aditi 
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gave birth to the twelve lords who are celebrated and invoked in the 
Vedic hymns and who are known by the general metronymic name 
Adityas The most popular among these were Mitra, Aryaman, 
Sakra, Varuna, Yivasvant, Pusan, Savitr and Visnu (surnamed 
Upendra). Diti, another daughter of Daksa gave birth to Hiranyak- 
asipu and Hiranyaksa®, while his third daughter Danu® gave birth 
to many sons among whom figure the well-known enemy of Indra 
(namely, Nainuci), the ezremy of Pradyumna {viz., Sambara), and 
Puloma, whose daughter PaulomI alias oacl was married to Indra. 

Two other enemies of Indra, Bala and Vrtra, were the sons of 
another daughter of Daksa natned Danayu who married Kasyapa, 
who too was aPrajapati (patriarch). The descendants of Danu and 
Danayu were known by the metronjunic name Danavas. The other 
branch of the Asuras to which Ravana belonged was the pnogeny of 
Pulastya, aPrajapati who was of the generation jzreVious to Daksa’s 
and to whom were born Agastya, Kubera and Ravana among 
others.^ The other ancient tribes known to Purairic literature as 
the Raksasas Were also akin in nature to the Asuras azid the Danavas 

7 They are also surnamed Aditeyas. 

s These two brothel’s are stated to have been the Adi-Daityas ; see 
Bhag. 3. 17. 18. 

9 The name of Danu as the ancestress of the early Gaelic tribe appears 
in Celtic myth and legend also. The Gaelic people are styled ‘ Tuata Te 
Danann’, ie., ‘Tribe or Folk of the Goddess Danu’ (C. Squim, Celtic Myth 
and Legendi 48). Cannot the expression tuata be connected with the Skt. 
? 

/VBhag.--4. 1. ^ 

The Vidyadhari women appear as servants of' queens and other 
class women. Prasuti, the wife of Kardama-Prajapati had them as ser- 
vants (Bhag. 3. 23. 37). The Upa-Devas are mentioned in the Bhagavata 
(4. 3. 6). Sridhara, the commentator of the work, refers the expression to 
the Gandharvas. But it appears more reasonable to include among them the 
Yaksas, the Kiniiaras and other Devayonis. The Deva creation is said to 
have been of eight-fold nature (Bhag. 3. 11. 27). It consisted of the Vibudhas, 
Pitrs, Asuras, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Siddhas, Yaksas, Baksasas, Caraiias, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Pisacas, Vidyadharas and Kinnaras. Of these the Gandhar- 
vas and the Apsaras are classed as one group, the Yaksas and the Raksasas, 
as another, the Siddhas^the Caranas and the Vidyadharas together as a third^ 
and Kimpurusas as a fourth group. This grouping must 



«,nd ttey too claimed descent from Pulastya. From liim were 
descended also the other Deva races like the Yaksas and the Kin- 
narasd- The later clannish distinctions between the several 
communities are preserved in the systems of marriage named 
after them, vk., the Brahma, Daivata, Arsa, Prajapatya, Asiira, 
Gandharva, Eaksasa and Paisaca. These distinctions are 
believed to have been recognised from the time of Mann Svayam- 
bhuva. The Asuras too had their Dharma like the Devas and 
the Deva-Rsisd® The Mahabharata refers in some places to Dana- 
varsis, {i.e., Rsis among ^the Danavas). From the Prajapatis 
were also descended the Manus, who, having presided over and 
governed with their wise laws, certain races of mankind, gave rise 
to the tribe-name Manavas, which expression always appears in 
literature in reference to mankind generally in contradistinction 
to the Devas. This larger application of the term to the whole 
mankind is only a later risage. 

The manvantaras, again, are not after all fictitious marks placed 
upon time but seem to have been carefully noted with an astro- 
nomic precision and celebrated from early times on certain fixed 
days of the year very much like the other national anniversaries. 
The Manus who were also Prajapatis {i.e., lords of subjects) are 
stated to have been fourteen in number and the eras denoted after 
them are each called a manvantam: This had its own Devaganas 
{i.e., ruling bodies), its Indra (their chief), the Saptarsis {i.e., the 

12 Mbh. Adip. 67. 7. ~~ ~~ ^ ^ ~ 

Mbh. Adip. 72. 14. 

The Svayambhuva-manvadi anniversary falls on Kartika su. 12 
about the 1st of November ; the Svarocisa-man*" on Asvija su. 0 about Sept. 
29th ; the Uttama-man'’ on Caitra su. 3 about 30th March ; the Tamasa-man° 
on .Bhadrapada su. 3 about 2oth August ; the Raivata-man° on Pausya su. 
11 about 29th December ; the Chaksusa-man° on Asadha su. 9 about 3rd July; 
the Vaivasvata-maiPonMilghsn. 7 about 24th January; the Siirya-Savarnika- 
niaii” on Bhadrapada va. 8 about 24th Sept.; the Daksa-Savarnika-maiP 
on Kartika su. 15, about 4th November ; the Bralima-Savrnika-inaii" on Ph:ll- 
guna su. 15 about the 3rd March ; the Dharma-Savaruika-maiP on Asadha 
su. 15, about 5th July; the Raucyaka-man® on Caitra su. 15 about 15th 
April ; the Indra-Savarnika-man® or Deva-Savarnika man'"’ on Kartika va. 5 
about 5th November ; and Bhautyaka-man^ on Jyestha su. 15 about 9th. 

J une. 
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Seven Rsis or Wise Men) The mmnitmm or the position of 
a Mann devolved upon a person as a result of consecration to the 
honoured place of a ruler or governor of the community, as in the 
case of Manu Svarocisa.^® There were also recognised fourteen 
Indras/^ which fact goes to prove that Indra was a class name 
or title referring to a functionary. 

From the Manu Yaivasvata were descended the famous rulers 
of the so-called Surayavamsa (Solar dynasty). The popular 
idea that these kings were descended from the Sun seems to })e 
based upon a confusion between the names Vivasvaii as apjdied to 
the Sun as one who possesses vivas, i.e., tejas (light) and also to 
a son of Aditi, the ancestress of the Devas. Puranic genealogy 
traces the descent of these kings from the son of Aditya (son of Aditi) 
Yivasvan and called Yaivasvata Manu. Among the twelve Adityas 
were Mitra, Savitr, Ptisan, and Yivasvan, names which, in course 
of time, came to be applied to the Sun along with the term Surya, 
wdiich w^as the original expression applied to the Sun. By indifferent 
application of synonymous expressions the Yaivasvata-vamsa has 
come to be called the Suryavaihsa, though its physical descent 
from the Sun could not be explained by any means. ^ 

Similar is the case with the kings of the so-called “ Lunar’’ 
race. It should certainly never be possible to establish a physical 
descent of these kings from the Moon. The Moon was originally 
called Candra because of the quality of delighting ( s/ cand ; Dhp. 
ahladayati). But among the sons of Atri, one of the primeval 
Rsis was a Candra from whom these kings claimed descent. The 
epithet Candravaihsa has thus to be traced to>-an animate being, 
the son of a Rsi and not to a heavenly body like the 
Moon. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it could be seen that the Devas 

In ancient Greece also the Seven Wise Men were recognised. Bias, 
the son of Tentamidas, born at Priene, ^vas one of them. He flourished about 
566 B. C. The name bears astonishing resemblance to the name of Vyasa 
(Byasa as pronounced in N. India) ; and Priene appears like an echo of 
(Dvai) payana. The real significance of the term is that of an epithet 
either descriptive or titular. 

See Sabdakalpadruma s.v. Manu. 

Ibid. s. V. Indra. 
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were not mere imaginary symbolical beings or phenomena ; that 
they were a race of people 'who had their existence on this hard earth, 
struggled with their kinsmen like the Dtoavas, the Asuras, and 
the Kaksasas and wrested the lordship of the earth from them as- 
signing them to the position of the Purva-Devas ; and that the so- 
called “ Solar’’ and Lunar” dynasties of kings were descended 
from animate beings but imagined as descendants of the heavenly 
bodies, the Sun and the Moon. The earlier members of these dynas- 
ties like Dasaratha of theEaghu race and Pururavas of the Candra- 
vamsa, who were lords of men, are stated to have helped the 
India, the lord of the Devas of their time, against his enemies, the 
Asuras and the Danavas. The kings of the Manavas, like Pururavas, 
and Yayati, who are said to have belonged to the Krtayuga--^, had free 
access to theDeva and the KmmlokasfLe,, countries) and even had 
matrimonial relationship with the Asuras, as between Yayati and 
the Asura king Vrsaparva’s daughter Sarmistha. Yayati drove 
into Vrsaj)arva’s territory in his own chariot wdiich indicates that 
their dominions lay very near each other. YTiile on the one hand 
he had matrimonial relationship with the Asura princess, on the 
other, he had similar relationship with the Apsaras VisvacI, with 
whom he visited such pleasure resorts as the Nandanavana, Alaka, 
the city of Kubera, near the Kailasa and the summit of the Meru 
mountain, which w^ere all situated near about the Deva territory, 
if not wdthin it. The Asuras w^ere not all of the ugly type in physique 
as the Eaksasas are represented to be in literature, for example 
in the Ramayana. They had among them beauties like Sarmistha 
who struck Yay ati as a beauty unparalleled even among the Devas, 
Gandharvas and Kinnaras. Astika, the danhitra grandson of 
Yayati, w'as already a friend of the Indra when he went to the 
Svarga in the company of Yayati. 

These were but a few of the alliances entered into between the 
Deva kings and the Mtoava kings. Though such distinctions 
as the Deva and the Manava were drawn in later stages, in the 
earlier stages there wras close contact between the two races ; while 
in still earlier period, at the dawn of their history they had common 
ancestry and kinship. Though the Asuras and the Devas came 

Mbh. Adip, 84. 1. 
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from a common progenitoi* they were not so friendly witli eacli 
other as the Devas and the Manavas were. The Devas were the idcails 
of the Manavas and much of the culture and civilisation of the latter 
were shaped after that of the former. • Expressions like Deva-N agarf 
apj)lied to a particular bind of script and Deva-Gandhari applied 
to a particular musical mode and a number of otlier expressions 
associated with Deva are reminiscent of the Deva influence on the 
Manava culture. 

It is therefore necessary to begin the history of India or the 
Hindu race with the patriarchal {i.e., the prajapatya.)period and carry 
the account through the Aditya-Deva period, dealing with the 
nature and position of the Indra, Agni, Yama, Vasiis, etc., 
noticing tlie relations, thoiigli hostile, these and certain otlier 
Deva characters had with the Asuras, the Danavas and so on, and 
then describe the constructive and cumulative eifect of their rule 
and the rule of the Puranic dynasties, till we finally reach the 
period of the Mauryas, so as to give a satisfactory and 
exhaustive history of India and its people. It would 
then be realised that the Maurya period was but the modern 
‘and not the early’’ period of the history of the country, in view 
of the Pre-Vedic beginnings of it. 

It is with this view-point that the indigenous literature of the 
race has to be studied and a connected account of it written on the 
lines of modern historical works. It would be hazardous and historic 
injustice to say with certain scholars that the Hindus, ancient or 
mediaeval, had no historic instinct in them. We must here pause 
to consider : what is it that permeates the whole mass of the Vedic 
hymns if not celebration of the heroic or beneficent nature of the Pre- 
Vedic characters that had come to be deified by the Vedic period ? 
W’hat could be the motive, if not historic, in mentioning 
the several Asuras that were destroyed by these ? What is it if 
not historic sense that celebrates the glories of the great ancient 
characters like Visnu, Sambhu, Parvati, etc., in the numerous 
, Moiras and salmsrananms ? What is it if not historic veneration 
^ for the past that permeates the several Puranas ? Lastly, could 
» we see anyijhing other than the historic instinct in the undertaking 
of the great sage-poet Vyasa to compose an incomparably monu- 
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mental work like tlie Maliabkarata, the main theme of which is 
quite a temporal one, being the description of the struggle between 
two branches of a far-famed royal house ? The Ramayana is an 
ideal biography, according to the Aryan conception, of an ideal 
son, husband, Idng and hero in a poetic setting which is unique 
in merit of conception and style. The Bhagavata is another ever- 
lasting work, both in the nature of a history of the world as known 
to the ancient sages of India and a biography— -a biography not of a 
single hero but ' of the Single and Supreme Hero (Piirusa) and Spirit 
that descended upon the earth according to the needs of the time b. 

» True, it is permeated by a devotional temper ; but that does not take 

away any the least from the historic value of the work. History 
was tlie*hand-maid of the self-culture, faith, devotion and idealism 
of the age to which these works belong and this conception of historjf 
probably suited the cultmal demands of the age best. We should 
not quarrel with this ancient conception of history for even within 
our own generation the conception and presentation of history has 
been changing from decade to decade and a century hence our con- 
ceptions of history may not command the same devotion wdth 
which we cling to them now. To expect ancient histories to be 
in our modern forms is but a crude expectation to encompass with- 
in our smaller self the entire Universe, what it was, is and shall be. 
It is also want of historic sense to fail to appreciate the particular 
ideals of the particular ages and to condemn hastily, as mere fabri- 
cations, all the statements made about the very remote past in the 
national literature and tradition. 

The virtue of greed for knowledge needs no apology. And 
it is but the humble hope and attempt of the author to suggest 
in the following chapters what points mdght be culled from the 
epic and the Puranic literature for a history of the Cradle of the 
Hindu race. Those presented here are not many and exhaustive 
but they will clearty show what possibilities there are of making 
up a history of the race from works like these studied on the lines 
suggested above. There should certainly be many pit-falls and 
imperfections in a maiden attempt like this : 

Yatne krte yadi na sidhyati ko’tra dosah. 

{To he continued.) 





THE VILLAGE IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

By Prof. V. A. Gadgil, 

Wilson College, Bombay. 


Village Administration as it existed in tlie Vedic and 
the post-Vedic period has been the subject-matter of many atreatise 
witten by Western as well as Eastern scholars. The method adopted 
by a good many of these writers cannot be said to be entirely 
sound, inasmuch as chronological sequence of the material is not 
given its proper weight : evidence of various Idncls is mixed up 
for supporting a preconceived thesis. These critics have drawn 
their material mostly from records like South Indian inscriptions and 
Smrti works and have tried to show that one and the same system 
of village administration was prevalent in all parts of India. The 
evidence of South Indian inscriptions does indeed point to a certain 
form of autonomous government (so far as villages are concerned) 
or what we may call local self-government ; but the villages 
in Northern India need not necessarily have been administered 
on the same lines as those adopted in Southern India. 

This faulty method appears to me to vitiate many of the con- 
clusions drawn by these writers. A fresh enquiry, therefore, may 
be instituted to investigate the true nature of village administra- 
tion in those days., and in so doing, it is deemed expedient that the 
line of argument to be adopted should be at the outset clearly 
set forth. It is proposed in this short paper to collect Sanskritic 
evidence bearing on this topic, and to sift it so as to enable us to 
draw certain tentative conclusions, which may later on be proved 
as valid and in many respects sound. 

First in order we may consider all references in the Vedic 
literature. They create an impression that there is no trace, in 
Vedic literature at least, of communal property in the sense of 
ownership by a community of any sort ; nor is there any mention 
of communal cultivation.^ The term Grama is regularly con- 
trasted with the term Aranya (forest). Grama is sometimes trans- 


I Vedic Ind^ I, p. 100. 
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Med as a body of men. Zimmer regards it as a clan standing 
midway between tbe family and tbe tribe, or it may be regarded 
as an aggregate of several families not forming a clan but only a 
part of a clan.^ Yajnavalkya (Vyavabara 167) says that the area 
of a village should be equal to four dhanus, each dhanus being equal 
to four hundred hastas. In the Sukranlti (1,191-2) Grama is defined 
as that piece of land whose area is a krosa and whose yield is one 
thousand silver krasa. The half of a Grama is called Palli and the half 
of a Palli is called Kumbha. It seems likely from these references 
that nothing definite about the actual size or the area of a Grama 
can be deduced. At the most what we can say is that Grama must 
have been the smallest unit consisting of cultivating owners, menials^ 
Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Rathakaras and smiths, all alike politically 
subject to the king, whose share in a village is referred to in the 
Atharvaveda (IV. 22.2). 

Having thus examined what Grama stands for, let us turn to 
the important question affecting its administration. In order to 
find out whether the villages were autonomous or otherwise in those 
days, the evidence bearing on the constitution should be looked into 
and carefully arranged, as far as possible, in a strict order of chrono- 
logy, From the Vedic down to the classical period Sanslmt works 
supply us with some material for this purpose. In the Rigveda ^ 
and other Samhitas it is said that at the head of a village was the 
Gramani, who was ranked as inferior to the Charioteer, with whom he 
is associated as one of the Ratnis, i.e., jewels of the royal establish- 
ment. The post was valuable to a Vaisya, who, if he attained it, 
was supposed to be at the summit of prosperity. He^ seems to 
have been a nominee of the king. In Satapatha Brah. (VIII.7.16), 
Suta and Gramani are specified as Rajakartrs, who aid in the 
consecration of the king.^ The king entrusted the local adminis- 
tration to the Gramani. Pahcavimsa Brah. (XIX. 14) gives 

2 R.V. 1. 100. 10; III. 33. 11 ; X. 27. 1 ; 127. 5. A.V. IV. 7. 5; 
V. 20. 3; Satapatha Br. IV. 1. 5. 2 ; IV. 7. 4. 9 ; XIL 4. 1. 3. 

s TaittirJya Samhita II o. 4. 4. K. Saihhita VIIL 4 ; X.3. Satapatha 
Brah. III. 4. 1. 7. . 

4 Taitt. IL 5. 4. - . • 

5 Vedic Index II, p. 214. 
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a list of eight Yiras constituting the king’s entourage, namely, 
Purohita, Mahisi, Suta, Gramani, Ksattr, Samgrahitr, the king’s 
brother and son. As to the interpretation of the expression Graina- 
kamah/ occurring in the later Samhitas, it may safely be said that 
it refers to the practice of the king’s granting to his favourites 
his royal prerogatives over villages so far as fiscal matters were 
concerned. 

Baden PowelF seems to hold that the village community was 
not a land-holding community, the family on the other hand must 
have been a land-holding unit. Then the term Gramyavadiii 
occurs in old literature and is referred to in the Vedio Index (p. 
248). This must have been another officer like the Gramani 
appointed by the king to administer justice to the people of a 
particular village. The word Sabha is mentioned many times in 
Vedic literature meaning an assembly. Zimmer maintains that 
the Sabha was the meeting place of the village council. But as 
to who presided over this council must be left to conjecture in the 
absence of any definite statement justifying the opinion of Zimmer, 
who maintains as mentioned above that the village council was 
presided over by the Gramani. In the Vedic evidence adduced 
above there is nothing to show the existence of any form of autonomy 
prevalent in villages. Here and there some stray references to 
words like Gramani and Grama do not give us an exact idea about 
village administration. If anything they point to something else 
than the autonomous and democratic form as it is understood 
to-day. 

Before proceeding to examine the evidence offered by the 
ISTlti literature directly bearing on the topic, it is in the fitness of 
things to take into consideration what Smrti works reveal on the 
question of village constitution. The order followed here may 
not be correct from the \dewpoint of chronology but, in general, we 
venture to say that Smrti literature should come before the Artha- 
sa^tra of Kautilya and similar works. Baudhayana (L 10-18) is 


<5 Maitrayaniya Sarii. 11. 1 . 0 . 2. 3 ; 
1. 1. 2 3. 2 ; 3, 9, 2, 

7 Cf. Vedic Index I, p. 128. 
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cfioseii as tie first in rank We are told here that tie king should 
guard property of men belonging to a non-brahmanical caste, the 
owner of which has disappeared during a year and afterwards take, 
it for himself. In the above passage, the village council does not 
seem to exercise its power and we are left to guess that in questions 
of property or transfer of property the king was the sole authority. 
Apastamba (II. 10.26.4) lays down that ‘Hhe king shall appoint 
! men of the first three castes, who are pure and truthful, over villages 

and towns for the protection of the people.” 

^ The royal ofiS-cers must protect the coimtry to the distance 

of one krosa from each village. The king shall make them collect 
the laAvfiil taxes. # 

I. Gautama (XI, 22) tells us that having learnt the state of affairs 

I from those who in each class have authority to speak, the king shall 

give the legal decision. 

From Vasistha (XVI . 15) it can be gathered that in case confllict- 
ing documents are produced, reliance niay be placed on the statement 
of aged inhabitants of the village or town or those of guilds, cor- 
porations of artisans and traders. This may lead some to imagine 
that villages were autonomous, but the verdict of an unbiassed mind 
would be in favour of treating these corporate bodies and 
their statements as serving the purpose of witnesses in legal 
matters and not in any way implying their autonomous 
character. 

Some more passages are cited from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
to complete the Smrti evidence. In connection with the mainte- 
,| nance of the head of the village, it is said in the Manusmrti (VII. 

118-9) that those articles which the villagers ought to furnish daily 
to the king such as food, drink and fuel, the lord of one village 
shall obtain. The ruler of ten villages shall enjoy one kiila (as 
much land as suffices for one family). The ruler of twenty villages 
shall enjoy five kulas: the superintendent of a hundred villages, 
the revenues of one village ; and the lord of a thousand villages, 
the revenue of a town (VII. 120). Another officer should be 
appointed to inspect the affairs of those officials (VIL 127). The 
Idng should levy taxes on merchants and also on other persons 
followung different professions (VIL 127). 
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These passages make it unmistakably clear that the village 
officers were not only appointed but also paid by the king and that 
in the matter of all kinds of taxes, the king used to exercise his 
supreme authority. The villages, therefore, do not appear to have 
any sort of autonomy empowering them to discharge specific 
functions of administration. 

Yajnavalkya (L 361) divides the territory into administrative 
units, namely, families, castes, the Srenis, the Ganas and the Jana- 
pada and says that in case they deviate from the path of duty 
they should be disciplined and set in the right path, of course 
by the king. Further on (II. 758) he states that in case a man 
ploughs a figld and still does not sow seed, the king should give 
that field to another and make him sow seed. It is clear from this 
last passage that even in ordinary matters like ploughing the fields 
and sowing seeds, villages have no jurisdiction inasmuch as the king 
dictates his own terms. If villages were really autonomous, they 
would have been invested with powers necessary to discharge these 
functions. We have thus seen that the bulk of the Smrti evidence 
on the question of constitution, in unmistakable and unequivocal 
terms, points to a monarchical form of government and as regards the 
few unimportant matters that are left entirely or partly in the 
charge of a village, we have reference to the village elders in a general 
way and never one to a regularly constituted authority or council. 
Even to-day the same system obtains in villages. In my own 
village local matters are decided by the village elders, a body which 
is in no way constituted on anything like elective principle. 

Next we shall consider that branch of literature which directly 
refers to the issue under discussion. No works other than the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and the like are calculated to serve our 
purpose better ; and that is why numerous passages from these 
works on village administration are quoted below. We are told 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (II. 1) that villages consisting each of not 
less than a hundred families and not more than five hundred fami- 
lies of agricultural people of Sudra caste, with boundaries extending 
as far as a krosa or two and capable of protecting each other shall 
be formed. Boundaries shall be divided by a river or a mountain^ 
In this passage it is possible to infer the hand of some outside 
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authority like tlie king working for tke good of the people concerned. 

Further on (III. 10) it is said thatwhentheheadmanof a village 
has to travel on account of any business of the whole village, the 
villagers shall by turns accompany him. Those who fail to do so 
shall have to pay a fine of one and a half panas for every yojana. 
This shows that the village was not autonomous, otherwise there 
was no necessity for laying down such fines. In case of such emer- 
gency, the village assembly would have been the proper authority 
to deal with the situation. In the second book (chapter 1), we get 
the following information : 

Tlie king shall exercise his right of ovmership with regard to fishing, 
ferrying and trading in vegetables, in reservoirs and lakes. Those who do not 
heed the claims of slaves, hirelings and relatives shall be taught their duty 
by the king. The king shall provide the ori>hans, the aged, the infirm, the 
affected and the helpless with raaintenance. He shall also help women 
that are keipless.. . , , 

These three functions ought to have been discharged bj’- an 
autonomous village, if there was any in the days of Kautilya. But 
on the contrary 'we find in the above extract that the king has to 
manage even local matters of the nature described above. There 
is no reason whatsoever to make us believe that village autonomy 
was the prevailing form of government in the time of Kautilya. 
The king might have invested his officers with special powers. In 
I the Arthasastra (II. 35) villages are divided as of the first rank 

I middle and the lowest one. The revenue collector should bring 

these villages xinder difierent heads ; those that are exempted from 
taxation (pariharaka), those that supply soldiers (ayudhiya), those 
that pay their taxes in the form of grain, cattle, gold or raw material 
and lastly those that supply free labour (visti) and dairy produce 
in lieu of taxes. As regards other fiscal matters, the following 
information is gathered from the Arthasastra (II. 35) ; 

It is the duty of Gopa, the village accountant, to attend to the accounts 
of five or ten villages as ordered by the ColIeotor-GeneraL The houses as tax- 
paying and non-tax payhig should be numbered and a register of the total 
number of mbabitants of all castes prepared. An aocoxmt of the exact number 
of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, and labourers should* be kept- 
The accountant, moreover, is to keep an account of the number of young 
and old men that reside in each house, the history, occupation, income and 
expenditure. A district ofScer in charge of one quarter of a kingdom is called 
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Sthanika. Commissioners deputed by the Coileotor-Geiieral shall inspect 
the work done and means employed by the village and district officer. T e 
viUave servant is caUed Gramabhrtaka and is to receive five hundred panas 
as hi salary. Besides the officers mentioned above, Superintendents of a 
hundred or a thousand communities (varga) shall regulate the wages and the 
subsistence of the men under them. The Chief Officers employed to snperm- 
tend the country shaE he many and shaE hold the same office permanently. 

These passages from the Artha^astra offer abundant material 
to form a correct estimate of village constitution in those days. 
It is laid down in clear terms that nearly all officers who have got 
something to do with administrative work are to be appointed by 

thekingto whom they are at all times loyal and subject. There is 

no trace, in this evidence, of any form of autonomy as we imderstand 
it to-day existing in villages, which appear politically and in also 
other matters quite subservient to the wishes of the king. 

Many of these conclusions will be found corroborated by parallel 
references from the ^iikraniti which we produce below. Gn con- 
stitutional questions, the following points are clearly enunciated in 
this work. The lord of the Sahasa, the headman of the village 
(gramanetr), the coUector of the land revenues, the clerk, the 
collector of taxes as also newsbearer : these six are to be appointed 
in each viUage and town (^ukra II. 122). The man who is appointed 

by a king over a hundred Gramas is called a Nrsamanta ; the man 
over ten Gramas is called a Nayaka (1. 190-2). Asapalasvarat is one 
who enjoys the revenue of ten thousand Gramas. The village 
head should be a Brabman, the clerk is to be a Kayastha, the tax 
collector is mostly a Ksatriya and so also the lord of Sahasa 
(I. 431-2). The Collector of duties should be a Vaisya, whereas 
the sentinel is of ^udra caste. The Police should build their out- 
posts at the mouth or end of the line of houses (I. 290-3). The Ling 
should hear reports of their works from them, who are to be main- 
tained by wages to be raised from the house-holders by a system 
of local taxation. The sentinel should carefrJly examine those 
who go out of the Grama and those who come to it and let them 
out after they have paid some security. Without the permission 
of the king, the following things are not to be done by the subjects : 
gambling, use of arms, purchase of cows and other beasts, immove 
able property, gift, loan and medical practice (I. 301-4).- 
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! Tliis extract leaves 210 doubt as to the constitTitioii of villages 

o 

and its working. Autonomous villages are expected in the ordinary 
course to take cognizance of the matters referred to above, and 
because these are to be disposed of at the express sanction of the 
king, the advocates of the existence of autonomy in villages will 
find it very hard to maintain their thesis. The following extracts 
from the Sukraniti will bear out the statement: 

The heads of the Gramas are to receive one-twelfth of the income of the 
Grama, the army three-twelfth of the mcome, charity one twenty-fourth 
part, people one twenty- fourth, officers one twenty-fourth, personal expendi- 
t ture one hventy-foiirth, and lastly the remamder, which is one-half of the total 

income, is to go to the treasury. By dividing the re\’-enue into these six items 
the king should yearly incur expenditure (I. 315-8). The king must per- 
sonally inspect every year the Gramas, the Pur-as, the Desas and must laiow. 
which subjects have been pleased and which oppressed by the staff of officers 
and deliberate upon matters brought forward by the people (1. 375-6). 
He should dismiss the officer, who is accused by one hundred men 
a. 378). 

So far we bave tried to pass under review the material that 
could be gathered from works such as all the important Smrtis, 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra and Sukraniti that have direct bearing on 
the question of village administration and have come to certain 
tentative conclusions, which it would be advisable to put to test 
and verify in the light of evidence supplied by Jatakas and epic 
literature. 

In Kulavaka-Jataka (Vol. 1, Bk. 1), the headman of a village 
consisting of thirty families is dismissed for wrongly reporting the 
villagers as culprits. These villagers were first ordered by the king 
on hearing the false report of the headman to be trampled under 
the feet of an elephant. This shows the arbitrary jjower and rule 
of the king as well as the headman. After dismissing the headman 
the village was given to the villagers with aU the wealth in the 
house of the headman. From this it is seen that people could not 
directly punish a bad officer of the king but could ventilate their 
grievances against the headman to the king and thus get redress. 

Some passages from the Mahabharata will complete our evi- 
dence on the question of village constitution. It is said in the Maha- 
bharata {Santip. 87. 3-9) that a headman should be selected from 
each village ; over ten villages or ten headmen one superintendent 
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two siicli supBrintBndoiits tliBic slioiild 

and above the latter should be placed persons under 

The headman should 
in the village and also- 
He should report every 
the latter to report the 


should be appointed ; over 

be one officer ; i 

each of -whom should be a 
determine 
all the crimes 
thing to the officer in 
same to the officer in charge of 20 v 
He should have control over i 
the village. Every headman is 
for maintaining the chief of ten villages 
the chief of twenty villages, 
receive all honours 

a large village, populous and rich. Such 
within the jurisdiction c* . 
last officer should have a si 
for himself the grain and g< 

He has got 


hundred villages, 
the characteristics of every person 
that demand punishment. 

charge of 10 villages. 

illages, and then 100 villages. 

all the produce and the property of 
req^uired to contribute his quota 
and the latter again for 
The lord of a hundred villages is to 
from the king, and should have for his support 
■ ■ " ha village, however, should be 

of the chief of a thousand villages. The 
all town for his support. He can use 
d and other things derivable from it. 
.uties relating to its wars and manage 
righteous minister should carefully 
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TOtness or a body of men, the king Mmseif should decide the question of 
boundaries and should hand over that disputed territory to that village, 
which IS badly m want of it for maintenance. Let the king confiscate the- 
whole property of those officials who, being evil-minded, may take money 
from suitors and banish them (VII. 124).® 

A body of soldiers should be appointed in charge of two or three or five- 
villages or a hundred villages should constitute one unit to facilitate the work 
of the police. An officer in charge of a village (Gramika), another in charge 
of ten, a higher one over twenty and one over one thousand villages should be 
appointed. An appeal can be made from the lower to the higher officer 
mentioned above (VII. 114,116,117). 

In this extract there is no indication of there being any power 
vested in the villages. Most of them were in the same condition 
as in other countries where the monarch rules and a beauracratic 
body governs in the name of the king. 

Yajhavalkya (II. 150-1, 153-4) confirms to a great extent Manu’s 
statement in laying down that in disputes over a village boundary 
or a lake the neighbouring people, the aged, the herdsmen, those 
nho draw the line of boundry and other foresters should decide 
the boundary line. These people should be four, eight or ten in 
number. If these people tell a lie, they should be fined middle 
amercement by the king and thus the king should decide if there 
be no help or other source of evidence possible. The same pro- 
cedure according to Yajiiavalbya holds good in the case of a village 
a tank or a stream or a garden. 

No special power of discernment on the part of the reader is 
required to detect the real state of village life in the light of so 
many extracts from Mann and Yajnavalkya. It will thus be seen 
that elders of a village were sometimes consulted where any kind 
of leliable evidence failed ; only in special cases pertaining to a 
village where persons on the spot are expected to know better 
the* elders seem to have been consulted. 

The following passages further quoted from Kautilya’s Artha- 
Sastra and the Sukraniti are calculated to strengthen our position j. 

^ In these 2)assages, it is seen that the king, by allowing the villages to try 
simple cases or to offer their opinion on certain questions, wanted to seek 
som,^ relief. Naturally, therefore, it becomes a matter of convenience whether 
to allow the headman and village j>eople to exercise some power in petty 
cases. 
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with regard to village organisation. As regards law and order, 
the Artha^astra gives sufficient information to enable a reader to 
form a toterably accurate estimate of the situation then prevail- 

^ Three members acquainted with sacred law and three ministers of the 
king are to carry on the administration in the cities of Sangrahana, Drona- 
mukha and Sthaniya and at places where districts meet fKaut. III. ) . 
The Superintendent of all departments shall carry on the work m unison wim 
accountants, writers, coin examiners, treasurers and military officers. The 
lastmentionedaretodo the work of spies in watching the conduct of 
accoimtants and clerks (11.9). _ 

Each department shall he managed by several teniporar37- heads. Those 

government servants who increase the king’s revenue shaU be made perma- 

nent in service (11.12). „ . . 

This shows how alluring prospects w'ere offered and baiting 
practices were allowed for the greater interest and needs of the 
king and not for those of the people concerned as ought to have 
been the case, were the villages to enjoy the rights and privileges 
of an autonomous unit. 

With respect to mines and minerals rmearthed, villages appear 
to have no power as will be evident from the following extract from 
the Artha^astra (II. 12) : 

Jlines shall be leased out for a fixed number of the shares of the output 
or for a fixed rent. Such mines as can be worked out without much outlet 
be directly exploited by Government agency. 

Even in commercial concerns and other crafts, regular civil 
service seems to have been working in the name of the king. For 
instance, the quotation given below leaves no doubt on the matter: 

The Superintendent shaU regulate the commerce in conoh-sheUs 
and diamonds, precious pearls, corals, and salt. Taxes on all commodities 

intended for sale shall be prescribed once for all. 

In times of calamities regular orders were issued by the king 

as to how people should behave and save themselves (Eau|. IV.,^). 
Failing to obey these orders, they were to be fined something like 
twelve panas. Villagers living on the banks of rivers^ were requiried 
to provide themselves with boats or wooden planks during tjhe 

rainy season or to remove themselves to the highlands. f 

These detailed suggestions may create a wrong impression that 
villages were autonomous in so far as they were allowed or ra'|.her 
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required^ to arrange for their safety. But it simply shou's that 
these things were left to Tillages to be managed by them because 
the king had no interest in these ordinary matters which in no way 
interfered uith his power as a ruler. It is noteworthy how 
ev en in trifling matter’s villages were directed and guided by the 
officers appointed by the king. Service rendered to the State or 
the community by any one was always rewarded by the king by 
making favom-able concessions to those workers. 

As regards the authority of the Gramani and the part he used 
to plaj as the head of a village, the following extract from the 
Arthasastra (III. 10) offers ample material : 

Having made the value of the merchandise known (to the TmaSTna r. 
■of the vihage) traders shaU halt in some parts of a village. When any portion 
of the merchandise has been stolen or lost the headman of the village shall 
make good the loss. If the merchandise is lost between two viOages the 
supermtendent of pasture land shall make good the loss. If it is lost, on the 
boundaries where there are no peolple staying, the people of the five or ten 
neighbouring villages shall make up the loss. * 

In all disputes, regarding the boundaries between any two villages 
neighbours or elders of five or ten villagers shall investigate the cause on the 
evidence furnished from natural or artificial boundary marks. The king shall 
beneficially distribute among others those holdings which have no boundary 
marks and which have ceased to be enjoyed by any person. Disputes con- 
eernmg fields shall be decided by the elders of the neighbourhood or of the 
people concerned. If they are dhided in their opinions, decisions .shaH be 
sought for from a number of pure and respectable people; or the disputants 
may equally divide the disputed holdings among themselves. In case both 
these methods fail, the holding under dispute shall be taken possession of bv 
the king. 

TMs means arbitrary confiscation. To villages a sort of 
freedom is allowed, wbiclr is very suited to many primitive and 
civilized small communities. This procedure can never by any show 
of reason be proved to presuppose village organisation on demo- 
cratic lines and should never be mistaken for any form of auto- 
noiiiy in villages. 

There are only very few cases where the village can utilize 
the amount obtained by way of fine which was sometimes levied 
on a cultivator who arriving at a village for work does not work 
(Kautilya III.IO). In settling disputes between the creditor and 
the debtor, the elders of the villages are referred to and are even ‘ 
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) tlie amount of debt in their custody, the debtor 
pledged property redeemed (ibid III.12). From all 
clear that only matters which require an intimate 
.f the mediator are left to village elders, 
)n the spot, who are supposed to under- 
^ one else. But in matters 
in fiscal and other vital interests, the king, 
and finally decides the claims that be., 
•aluable suggestions as to 
new territory is 


allowed to keep 
getting the 
this evidencej it is 
knowledge on tin 

as they are the persons on the spot, ^ 
stand the situation better than any 
of moment, especially 
through his officers, examines 
We get from Kautilya {XIII.5) very v 
how a king should treat his-. subjects when a 
acquired : 

The king should follow the people in the faith ^ 
brate their national religious and other festivals. His spies should o eii 
bring home to the minds of leaders of provinces, villages, castes and cor- 
porations, the hurt inflicted by the enemy in contrast with the esteem 
with which they are being treated by the conqueror. The king should please 
them by making gifts, remitting taxes and providing for them see uiity. 
Th(S property of bereaved minors should be left in the charge of elders for 
till the latter will attain their age, so also the property of 
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The king should however appoint officers, who are virtuous, W'ell-tried 
and/ capable of bearing the burden of administration of justice like bulls 
(IV. 23-24). 

Those families, corporations or associations which are known intimately 
to the king should investigate other cases excepting robbery and theft. The 
Srenis should try cases not tried by Kulas (famiUes) ; Ganas (Communities) 
wdl try eases left by Srenis and the royal officer is to try cases left over bv the 
Ganas (IV.30). ' 

When violence has been committed, the aggressor must be caught and 
handed over to the State. (1.311). 

seen how the vvork of administering justice has been 
elaborately treated in the SukranitI, which reminds even a casual 
reader of the present day system of government in the country. 

: Even in social matters and in connection with what is called Local 

Government, the king used to exercise his authority. For ins- 
tance, in the first chapter of the ^ukraniti, we read : 

The king should plan both the town and Grama (1.269). He should 
have the roads repaired every year with gravels by men who are sued 
i against or imprisoned (1.431.2). The king should have the domestic 

I plants planted in villages and the wild trees in forests (IV.4.46). He should 

? build temples for Visnu and Siva and so on in the squares or the centre of the 

village (IV.4.66-7). All measurements have to be definitely fixed and 
' ascertained by the king (1.310). 

I These extracts from the Sukraniti conclusively prove what 

■ has already been tentatively put down. There was no autonomy 

■ excepting the hypothetical one, regulating the lives of many a 

i rich and poor people. 

' After drawing copiously from important Sanskrit works it 

j wfill not be wise to leave the Buddhistic evidence altogether out of 

I account in view of the fact that the Buddhist literature is likely to 

1 shed more light on tliis question, with respect to its social aspect 

; and also that without it, our evidence is bound to remain incomplete. 

these reasons, I shall add a few more quotations from Buddhist 
I literature. 

' It is said in the Culavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (VII.3.5) 

i that the Magadha king Bimbisara stripped some of his ministers 

(Mahamanttas) who had advised him badly of their officers, degraded 
^ other m ini sters with whose advice he was not satisfied and promoted 

; those whose advice he approved of to higher positions. In this 
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passage one can clearly see kow mucli authority was vested in 
the king, leaving no chance for democracy to creep in. 

In "the Kharasara Jataka the superintendent of a village 
(Gramahhojaka) was an Amacca of the king who collected taxes, 
for him. He was punished by the king appropriately when he 
with his own people went to the forest leaving the villagers at the 
mercy of robbers. 

Such tbings, it is needless to say, will scarcely be allowed in 
an autonomous village. In another place, we learn that Bimbisara, 
a contemporary of the Buddha, collects together the chiefs of these 
villages and gives them instructions in w^orklly things. Again in 
the Ganapati Jataka, (transL Eouse, vol 2, p. 94), the head- 
man of a village is represented as liaving some illicit connection 
with a w^oman of that village (Kasi). Tliere W'as famine in that 
village and the villagers consequently besought help of the 
headman saying : '' Two months from now, w4ien w^e have harvested 
the grain, we will pay you in kind/’ So they got an old ox from 
him and ate it. 

The story implies that the headman must have been an oflicer 
of the kingv since there is no mention of the village council to whom 
the whole matter would otherwise have been reported. 

From G toanikanda J ataka (transL Eouse, vol. 21, p. 20/) 
it appears that ordinary disputes also w^ere settled before the king. 
In this J ataka, a king’s servant (Gamani) is taken over by a villager 
to the king because he was responsible for the loss of oxen that were 
given to him by the villager for use. 

From the Questions of Milinda we learn how^ sometimes an 
order is issued to the villagers by the lord. He orders them to 
assemble and the crier accordingly stands in the middle of the village 
and calls out thrice. The heads of all houses assemble, not all the 
members of a family. 

It will thus clearly be seen from the evidence adduced above 
how writers on ancient Indian village administration have been 
obsessed with one idea, always taken for granted, namely, that it 
was autonomous and democratic in form. Deductions arrived 
at by some of these writers from an examination of the South Indian 
inscriptions can hardly he made to apply generally to all parts of 
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India at all times. In fact Sanskritic evidence, most of wMck 
chronologicallj is anterior to the inscriptional evidence, goes to 
prove that the king exercised a great deal of authority in the admi- 
nistration of villages. There is no clear cut definition of a Grama 
barring what has been said by Kautilya, as regards its 
size and area in Vedic literature, nor is there any mention made of 
communal property in the sense of ownershix^ by a community 
of any sort. Grtoiani, the headman of the village, was one of king’s 
officers. On this question of village constitution the evidence 
. of the Smrtis is more coriAdncing and goes clearly to show the 

authority of the king over village affairs. Collection of taxes as 
also questions affecting property or transfer of property were 
decided by the representatives of the king. Yajnavalkya, indeed, 
refers to the guilds, and corporations of artisans, but here also the 
advocate of the autonomous village cannot hope to take his 
; firm stand. They, in fact, served only as vdtnesses, whose word 

might be trusted by the king, when conflicting documents were 
juoduced before him. The officers of the king, who formed a sort 
of hierarchy, were to be maintained by the state revenues. Even 
in local affairs, regarding ploughing the fields and sovdng seeds, 
the king exercised authority and wherever matters were left to the 
villagers, we have always reference to the village eiders and never to 
any representative and democratic body. Coming dovm to more 
recent works on ancient forms of government, we clearly see in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra and the Sukraniti, the definitions of and limit 
laid down to the village jurisdiction and also the right of ownership 
of the king with regard to fishing, trading, medical practices and so 
forth. Provision for orphans, helpless women and other charitable 
work was made by the king. The king’s officer (Gopa) collected 
taxes and divided houses into rateable and non-rat cable houses. A 
sort of census work was also done by him who was required to 
keep a register of all cultivators, merchants, etc. The Sukraniti also 
lends support to such a view of ancient village administration and 
makes mention of the way^^in which the king heard the grievances 
of his subjects, which included even those made against his own 
officers. Again a few extracts from the Buddhist literature and the 
Mahabharata clearly point to the existence of such officers appointed 
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bytieking. In tbe former, a clear statement is made that tbe 
people of a certain village had to approach the king to get their 
grievances against his own officers redressed. 

As regards Law and Order, we are in a position to say that the 
king saw that it was maintained throughout his kingdom as is clear 
from the writings of Smrtikaras. All disputes regarding boundaries 
of villages were settled in his presence and if the Samantavasins 
gave any false evidence in respect of such a settlement, they were 
liable to be punished by the king. ' The Pohce was well organised 
and was divided into distinct grades, the village officer being the 
lowest in rank. The elders in a village were no doubt consulted by 
the officers of the king but it was only in exceptional cases, where 
direct evidence was absolutely necessary. The writings of Kautilya 
and ^ukra throw further light on this subject and go clearly to 
prove the way in which the king’s hand established peace and 
order throughout the kingdom including small units like the villages. 
The Jataka stories referred to above also prove in a clear way 
how the king took interest in the administration of the villages 
and saw that they were well governed by efficient officers appointed 
by him. 

September^ 1926. 


■SOME IMPOETANT PUBLICATIONS ON INDOLOGY 

NOTICED BY JeHANGIR C. TAVADIA 

Lector in the Hamburg UHivERsiry 

Sanshbit-Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung bearbeitet von 

•Otto Bohtlingk. Neudruck in Helioplanverfahren. Markert und 
Betters, Leipzig, 1923-1925. 

This smaller dictionary of the Sanskrit language, co'vering 
^seven folio volumes of about 300 pages each, is so called because of 
its still greater predecessor, the Petershurger Woerterhuch (PW. 
in abbreviation), compiled by the same great Sanskritistin collabora- 
tion with the equally great \ edist Eudolph Eoth. The latter was 
published under the patronage of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg in 1856-1875. It was for the first time that a 
Sanskrit dictionary (with quotations and references) had been 
prepared direct from the study of its literature, and that Vedic texts 
had been interpreted independently of the commentary of Sayana.— 
The other dictionary was likewise published by the Petersburg 
Academy in 1879-1889, and hence was known as the “ smaller ” 
Petershurger Woerterluch (pw in abbreviation). This work, which 
gives numerous additions to and corrections in the other, has during 
the last 36 years been regarded as a standard lexicon of the Sanskrit 
language. Messrs. Markert and Peters of Leipzig, have undoubtedly 
done a signal service to the cause of Indology in these difficult 
days by obtaining the right over the work and issuing its facsimile 
edition, excellently reproduced by means of a photolithographic, 
process on good and durable paper. The last part contains the 
photograph of the author with his signature, a fitting addition indeed. 
A supplementary volume to this dictionary, noted below, is being 
Imultaneously published by another firm, which enhances consider- 


SI 


ably the value of the lexicon. Indian Sanskritists and above all 
oriental institutions and seminaries will do well to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to possess this invaluable thesaurus of the 
Sanskrit language, so long out of print, which is useful for research 
also in other languages — Indian and Iranian. 
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Nachteaegb zum Sanskbit-Woeteebuch inkiirzerer Fassung 
von Otto Bohtlingk bearbeitet von Eichaed Schmidt. Lieferung 
I IV, I’olio pp. 192. Heinz Lafaire, Hanover, 1924-25. 

This is the supplement referred to above, which must be wel- 
comed along with the great work to which it is added. It gives 
absolutely new words and records hitherto unknown meanmgs 
and gender of some known ones. Again references are added to 
some of those words for which Bohtlingk found none. For the 
convenience of the user the words in the General Index of Boht- 
lingk’s Woerterhuch are repeated in the supplement. The author 
has largely drawn on the Yasastilakaoampu and its commentary 
and a great number of literary works are taken into account. The 
former, a Sanskrit lexicon by Somadevasuri, contains numerous 
uncommon words, the transfer of which in the supplement forms 
an interesting feature. The publisher will issue three more parts 
to finish this useful work. The paper and printing are excellent. 
It would have been much better if bold type had been used instead 
of italic for the Sanskrit words, but as the articles are short the 
reference does not become difficult. 


J 



Zum Wortebbuch des Rgveda von Walter Neisser. 
Erstes Heft. Large 8 ° pp. XlriH-205. Leipzig 1921 In Com- 
mission bei E. A. Brockliaus. [=Abliandliingen fiir die Ivunde 
des Morgenlandes, XVI. Band, Nr. 4.] 

Under this modest title Dr. Neisser puts together, not without 
liis own additions, all the available materials for the study of the 
Bgveda. Like Grassmann he brings under each word all its forms 
with quotations and references, but unlike him ignores nothing 
which might help the interpretation thereof. In his short intro- 
duction the author notices, for the sake of guidance, the work of 
those scholars who have chiefly contributed to the Rgvedic lexico- 
graphy. Geldner and Oldenberg, Bloomfield and liillebrandt 
are his chief but not the only authorities. As regards the Avesta 
the author depends upon Bartholomae's AltiraniscJm Woerterhuch 
both for the meanings as well as the form of the word.— All this 
shows the character of the great work which is useful both for the 
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Vedist and tlie Iranist. Tiie words are printed in bold type, and 
the quotations are given in italic, thus distinguishing them from the 
rest a very convenient and useful method in a work of this type. — 
The first part, fittingly dedicated to Geldner on his seventieth 
birthday, brings the work as far as the vowels. Let us hope that 
the remaiiiiiig ones will be published in due course. 

^ 5 Jl SjC ijj ^ 

Dee Rig VEDA tibersetzt und eiiautert von Kael F. Geldnee. 
1. Teil, erster bis vierter Liederkreis. 4*^ pp. 442. Vandenhoeck 
^ and Euprecht, Gottingen, 1923. ® 

Geldner, who has passed thepsalmist’s three score years and 
ten, is master of both the Avesta and the Veda. His services 
for the latter date as far back as 1875, when he brought out 
with Kaegi that charming little volume Siebenzig Lieder des 
I Rigveda, Then came the Vedische Stuclien^ 3 vol. (1889-1891), in 

I collaboration with Piscliel, and Bgvedctin AusimM (1907-1909). 

I Now here is the translation of the first four Mandalas of the Rgveda? 

! for the appearance of wLich w^e are indebted to the publishers of 

Quellen der EeUgionsgescJiicJite. The learned author very humbly 
considers his translation as a mere renewed attempt at explana- 
tion, not a final but only a further help to the student of the ori- 
ginal, and as a poor substitute for it to the general reader. This 
he has achieved and to achieve more was not possible. The trans- 
^ lation is rigidly “ philological ’’ and is accompanied with notes of 

two kinds ; those of the first kind serve as a running commentaiy 
on various points, those of the second give some hints for quickly 
grasping the meaning of the passages translated. It should be noted 
that almost half of the space is filled wdth notes, which form the 
best contribution to the Rgvedic lexicography ; they^ have been 
jiartly incorporated by Dr. Neisser in his recent work on the subject. 
The translation of the rest of the Rgveda is finished and a greater 
part even ready for the press. This wdll be printed in two more 
fascicules, the last containing an introduction and two indices, 
one of words, the other of subject-matter, in which the untranslated 
■: technical terms and proper names of persons and peoples occurring 

' in the Rgveda will be discussed. This was promised in 1923 ; but 

the lack of necessary support has deprived Indology of all this till 
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now. I believe it is the duty of Indian orientalists— both Hindus and 
Parsis— to use the means in their power and help the publication 
of this work by subscribing for it. Hertel’s recent researches in the 
Veda and the Avesta show how important these oldest literary 
monuments of the Aryans are ; and in spite of his criticism of the 
hitherto followed method of investigation in these texts nobody 
wiU think of neglecting the work promised by Geldner. 

* * * * * 

Athaeva Veda Sanhita herausgegeben von R. Roth und 
W. D. ‘Whitney. Zweite verbesserte Auflage besorgt von 
Db. May Lindenau. Gr. 8° pp. XIX+390. Berlin. Ferd. 
Diimmler, 1924. 

This second edition is revised not as Lindenau would but as 
Whitney would have. Lindenau takes the latter s translation of 
the Atharvaveda as the basis and guide for revising the first edition 
of the text published in 1856. Though Whitney, while translating 
it, was forced now and then to prefer another reading or to make a 
new conjecture, he has tried his utmost to stick to the first edition. 
So much so that when it was not possible to obtain sense, he trans- 
lated quite mechanically, even there where a parallel text from the 
Bgveda or some other som’ce would have shown him the right 
conjecture. This attitude of the great sceptic was decisive for 
Dr. Lindenau in the work of revising this edition. Misprints and 
other slips noticed by Whitney and also those noted by Lanman 
who published Whitney’s translation as a posthumous work, are 
corrected and so also are the mistakes in the accent. All these 
corrections are made direct in the body of the text ; only in some 
cases, especially in the 19th Book, where this was not possible 
for technical reasons, they are given only in the list of variations 
(pp. VIII ff.). MTiitney has neither translated nor commented 
upon the 20th Book, and so the present editor has omitted it alto- 
gether. Lindenau promises a complete German translation of the 
Atharvaveda which will indicate the numerous places where the 
text of Whitney should be changed. Now if the editor did not like 
to change the text of lYhitney more than Whitney himself would 
have done, he could have, nay ought to have, we think, given 
his own emendations in a separate list. This would have preserved 
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iis pnnciple and at the same time helped the student. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the edition is prepared after the Obral 
method and the result is highly satisfactory ; it is as clear as a 

printed edition. 


Das altindische Buoh vom Welt-und Staatsleben, das Astha- 
CASTEA DES Kautilya,, aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt und mit Ein- 
leitung und Anmerkungen versehen von Johann Jacob Meyer 
II. ^Lieferung. 4° pp. 177-352. Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig 


Dr. Meyer is already kno%vn as an accomplished translator of 
eial Sanskrit (and also Prakrit) works of various character • 
to these he now adds the Arthasastra of Kautilya, by far the most 
important work in the political literature of ancient India. It 
IS not written by Kautilya (alias Canakya), the minister of Candra- 
gupta Maurya ; but since he was a great politician, as we learn 
from other sources, the work has been attributed to him. In its 
own words it is a compilation from other works of the kind. This, 
however, does not deprive it of its intrinsic value. The test was 
published for the first time in 1909 and since then it has attracted 
many scholars, Indian and European. Besides a number of learned 
contributions mostly scattered in the pages of ZDMG and other 
Oriental Journals, the text has been translated and revised by the 
fiist editor and two more editions have been issued. Kow appears 
this translation with fuU notes, critical and exegetical. Meyer 
does not ignore the researches of his predecessors, nor does he 
bhndly follow them. A searching criticism runs throughout 
his work, which contains a large amount of new material which 
affords considerable help in understanding the original and with 
it the political and economic conditions of ancient India. The work 
V ill be completed in four or five equal parts ; the second brings 
us to the fourth book (chapter 10). Although the work appeals 
piimarily to the scholar, it will not be without interest to the general 

reader, who may simply omit the notes, so clear and lucid is the 
translation. 

* * * * * ^ 
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Die Abische Feueelehee, I. Teil, von Johannes Heetbl. 
8°pp. 188. H. Haessel, Leipzig, 1925. [=lndo-Iraiiisclie Quellen 
xmd Forsclumgeii, Heft VI.] 

Die aiETHODE Dee Aeischen Foeschung von Johannes 
Hbbtel. 8° pp. 80 . H. Haessel, Leipzig 1926. [ibid. Beibeft zu 
Heft VI]. 

Die arische Feuerlehre like one of its predecessors, Die Him 
mdstore im Veda und im Awesta, continues tbe investigations 
begun by the author in his article on “ brahmanj’ {Indogenn. F orsch. 
41, 185 fi.). By a comparative study of the Veda and the Avesta 
be shows the rehgion or rather the “Weltanschauung” the (general 
view of the world) of the Aryans— and quite differently than it is 
hitherto done. Fire (light) is the principle; it surrounds and 
pervades the whole world and that is called heaven-fire, personified in 
BHiaspati and in Mazdidh. In living creatures it appears as heart- 
fire, the essence of health and strength, power and wisdom. It 
is brahman in the Egveda, in the Avesta it is daend and xvarenah, 
the former expressing its intellectual and psychical aspect, the latter 
its physical aspect. The embodiments of heaven-fire are the dem- 
yazata, both being powers and phenomena of nature. Against 
the world of hght there is the world of darkness. This principk 
governs the rites and rituals, beliefs and dogmas. Hertel proves his 
case by discussing the meanings of particular words on the basis 
of etymology and on that of comparison of parallel passages. In this 
first part the following pairs of words are discussed: yaj-yaz, citra- 
dthra,dhmd-dama, vasu-vohu, with, which are connected the signi- 
ficance of Aryan sacrifice and Vedic cremation, the nature of&ma- 
Haoma and its use, and the Aryan conception of fire-heaven and 
eternal bliss. The list of Vedic and Sanskrit passages discussed 
here covers double columns of five pages and that of Avestic ones 
two. This gives some idea of the work done. Besides the index 
of words, the index of subject-matter is given, which may be taken 
as a short summary of the whole Fire doctrine. The second part, 
as I learn from the author, is ready for the press; it contains discus- 
sion on the pairs: svara'^a-xvarenah, medhas-mazddh, sava{s)-sava 
(h), saoka-soha and the subjects connected with them. One cannot 
too much emphasise the value of Prof. Hertel’ s contributions, 
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which can be called epoch-making without any exaggeration. 

— ^The second booklet under review is the author’s reply to his 
critics, especially to Professors Clemen of Bonn, Keith of Edin- 
burgh and Charpentier of Upsala. They found fault with him 
for ignoring the evidence of Xanthos on the question of the date 
of Zoroaster, which is far from being unimpeachable. Hertel there- 
fore thoroughly and critically examines this evidence as well as the 
tile-inscription of Assurbanipal, in which Hommel believed to have 
found the name Ahura Mazdah. As some of the critics lightly 
dismissed Hertel’s new researches, he has shown here, *^with 
examples, the mistake of the hitherto followed method in'vedic 
and Avestic studies. Thus the booklet also forms a supplement 
to the author’s Arische Feuerlehre. 

* * * * ^ 
Mundaka-Upaotsad. Kritische Ausgabe von Johannes Heetel. 
8 pp. 68-f68. H. Haessel, Leipzig, 1924 [=Indo-Iranische 
Quellen und Eorschungen, Heft III ]. 

The work opens with a dedicatory epistle to Geheimrat Prof. 
Dr. Alfred Hillebrandt, on whose 70th birthdav on 15th March 
1923 it was dedicated to him.^ 

After referring to certain changes made in the contents of 
his original work, the author reviews the state of Indology in its 
general aspects. He reiterates his firm belief that the printed 
editions of Sanskrit classics do not give what their authors UTote, 
but only the gross corruptions thereof. He protests against the 
correction of MSS. on the authority of grammarians who, he adds, 
have produced mere scholastic, not historical, grammars. Pischel has 
proclaimed the dictum “ nicht die Grammatiker sind nach den 
Handschriften, sondern die Handschriften nach den Grammatikern 
zu verbessem” {Grammatih der Prahrit-Sprachen p. 46), but Hertel 
finds this blind faith in Prakrit grammars especially fatal. He 
points out that the fragments of As'vaghosa’s dramas published by 
Liiders show how mistaken are the rules of these grammars. As 
regards the Vedic texts Indian interpretation is highly suspicious. 
Deussen, w ho is generally considered the best interpreter of the 
1 SimUar contributions by other scholars are published in the second 

’voimae of the Zeitschrift filr Indologie tmd Iranistih. 
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Upanisads, is severely criticised by Hertel with special reference to 
the MnndakaUpanisad. Its extanttext is taken to be wholly genu- 
ine and attempts are made to read in it a connective philosophy. 
But Hillebrandt has rightly remarked that the text contains all 
sorts of additions and enlargements, and is not free from contra- 
dictorv teachings which are not to be accounted for as depicting a 
transition state of philosophy but are to be attributed to the Indian 
mind ever prone to revision and retouch (Aus Brahmanas mid 
Upanimden 132 f ,). Now. Hertel. tries here to show that the 
teaching of this Upanisad is clear and consistent and that the 
contradictions have entered into it only with the revision. He 
critically examines its extant text by subjecting it (excluding the 
quotations) to the strict proof of metre. The section dealing with 
this point is sure to prove an eye-opener to many. The second 
section contains some remarks upon the language of the Mundaka 
Upanisad. Then after adding critical notes to the extant text, 
which supplement the remarks upon the metre, the author turns 
to show its genuine and ungenuine parts. He points out that the 
source of the text is the skambha-song (Atharvaveda 10. 7), the 
chief idea of which is that not the impersonal hrahmn but the 
pumsa is the highest principle, horn whom everything is emanated. 
In some of the \mrses (32-34, 36) of this song the purusa is identified 
with the brahman, but Hertel critically observes that in aU these 
cases it is used as masculine and therefore it stands there in the 
sense of the hrahmanaspati, which really represents the purusa. 
Now the interpolator did not notice this fine difference and so he 
wms led to add the usual Upanisad doctrine of the impersonal 
brahman in the original text. This is the ungenuine part which 
contradicts the main theme. If it is removed, the teaching 
of the rest will very much resemble that of the Pra^na Upanisad. 
After pointing out the various interpolations, the author shows 
how the metre, or more exactly the cesura, differs in the genuine 
and ungenuine parts. The reconstructed text is given in trans- 
cription ; originaly there was metrical version instead, but this 
wilj be included in the complete translation of the older Upanisads* 
The fifth section contains the analysis of the Mundaka Upanisad 
and the last deals with its origin and age and shows its relation to 
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Jainism. The second part of this highly important work contains 
the facsimile of the first edition (Roer’s) of the traditional text 
with its commentary. — It is only after such critical studies that 
we can expect to know exactly the teachings of the old texts, and 
we earnestly hope that Prof. Hertel -will be able to publish early 
his promised work on the older Upanisads. 
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epigraphic notes and questions. 

By D. B. Diskalkar, 

Watson Museum, Eajkot. 

/. Who is the Kumaragufta of the Mandsor inscription of M. S. 529 1 

The Title “ Mandsor stone inscription of Kumaragupta and 
Bandhuvarman” so far given to the famous Vatsabhatti s prasati’- 
of M. S. 529, requires in my opinion some change . Two dates are 
given in the record for two incidents. In M. S. 493 the Sun temple 

was built at Dasapura ( ^ “ 

M. S. 529 the same temple was repaired 

vflgir^T V. 37). Verse 29 clearly states that at the 
time of the building of the temple Bandhuvarman (son of 
Visvavarman) was governing Dasapura, where the temple was 
built. At the time of repairing the temple and of course of the 
composing of the inscription by Vatsabhatti it is not mentioned 
who the king of Da&pura was. V. 36 stages that during the in- 
terval of 36 years between the building of the temple and the re- 
pairing of it many kings had ruled ( 

qif^:). Nowitis not quite clear whether these kings were the local 

kingsof Dasapura or of the Imperial dynasty.^ I however think that 

the local kings are meant here. Any how it is quite clear that 
Bandhuvarman was not living at the time when repairs were made 
to the temple and when the inscription was actually composed and 
engraved. 

V. 23 refers to the mighty rule of the Gupta, emperor Kuma- 
ragupta. The poet leaves his principal theme here and goes on 
from the following verse to give an account of the father of Bandhu- 
varman in wl^ose time the temple was built. V. 23 is therefore 

1 Fleet, Chipta Inscription, No. 18. 

2 According to Mr. B. D. Banerji the kings whose reigns intervened 

between the construction of the temple and its repairs, and who are referred 
toby the expression in v. 36 were the five Gupta emperors, 

Kumaragupta I, Skandagupta, Puragupta, Narasimhagupta andKumara- 
gupta II, 
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immediately connected with. V. 29. The sentence reads : . I 

f’TRSH jRnw cT^rgt Trs^if^ 

(y. 29) and aw ml^RT: (v. 35). 

From the above it follows that at the time of the building of 
the temple, in M. S. 493, Kumaragupta was the emperor and Band- 
'i huvarman was his feudatory governing Dasapura. ThisKumara- 

i gupta must be Kumaragupta I of the early Gupta dynasty who we 

i know was ruling from A. D. 415 to 455. 

^ From V. 36 the poet goes on to narrate a new account 

that “ in the course of a long time under other kings part of the 
’ temple fell into disrepair and it was now, i.e., in 529, repaired by 

the same guild.” In this latter account the name of the ruler of 
Dasapura is not mentioned ; and if we take the locative absolute 
I phrase irM with the principal sentence 

Wdd+tQrt (v. 29) or (v. 25), we miss also the 

name of the Gupta sovereign who was ruling at the time of the 
second incident. It looks rather strange that the poet gives the 
• names of the local ruler of Dasapura and of his sovereign who were 
ruling at the time of the building of the temple and he omits alto- 
gether to give the name of the ruler in whose time the temple was 
repaired and the inscription was set up. The reason may probably 
be this that after the death of Skandagupta the Imperial throne 
I was unsafe and Malva witnessed several vicissitudes of fortune. 


Mr. Panna Lall, who has discussed this subject at some length 
{Hindustan Review, 1928, p. 31) is of opinion that the king Kuma- 
ragupta mentioned in the inscription must be referred to the second 


date M. S. 529 when the temple was repaired (which is the ma.in 
event recorded in the inscription) and when the inscription w'as 
actually composed and that the account of the building of the temple 
for the first time must be supposed to form a parenthesis. The 
inscription thus belongs to the time of Kumaragupta II. Mr, R. D. 
Banerji (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol.I, p. 70) however 
thinks that it is impossible to refer Kumaragupta in the inscrip- 
tion to the second date. The inscription states that when Kumara- 
gupta was ruling over the world and when Bandhuvarman, the 
son of Vis'vavarman, was ruling over Dasapura in M. S. 493 a temple 
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of the Sun god was built by the guild. _ After the lapse of a lo^g 
period of time by many kings a portion of the temple fe in o 

disrepair and was repaired in the year 529. He thus takes Kumara- 

gupta to be the first of the name as Dr. Meet has done. 

I also thinlc that the poet perhaps intended that the phrase 
is ako to be -taken in relation with the 

sentence‘^^^feri^ (v- 37) and that we are to suppose by 
Kumaragupta there Kumaragupta II of whose time we have found 
the Sarnlth inscription of G. S. 154 (ca. V. S. 529) He might have 
thought that the Gupta emperors ruling on both the oecasiom 

bore the same name and mighthavetherefore intended to serveboth 

the purposes by using one phrase fW iMt The 

expression expressive of a ™g)jty_^^e 

may not exactly suit to the rule of Kumaragupta II as it von d 
do to that of Kumaragupta I but there is im reason to 
believe that at least upto the time of Kumaragupta II, successor 
of Budhagupta, the power of the Gupta emperor was no very 
much diminished; „ 

Tk. (Me of the inscription tWoie should be ■■Jl.ndsor 
stone inscription of M.S. 629 ” or, if toy suppositon IS oojneot, 
“ Mandsor stone inscription of Kumaragupta II of M. b. J. 

TT The rivers BalUini and Sikatavilasini. 



In the Gimar rock inscription of Eudradaman two rivers 
Suvarnasikata and PalasinI are mentioned as taking their rise 
from the Urjayant mountain which is no doubt the modern Girnar 
hill in the west of Junagadh city in Kathiawad.® The same two 

rivers arementioned in the Skandagupta inscription engraved on the 

same rock where the Eudradaman inscription is engraved. There 
these two rivers are said to have taken their rise from the Eaivataka 
mountain. Meet has wrongly taken the word Sikatavilasini as an 
adiective of Palasin! and translated it as “ beautiful with its sandy 
stretches.” The river Sikatavilasini in Skandagupta’s inscription is 
no doubt the same as Suvarnasikata (modern Sonre kha) mentioned 
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in Eudradaman’s inscription. It is moreover clear from these two in« 
scriptions that Ur jay ant and Raivataka were in old times the names 
of one and the same mountain. The remarks of Fleets that Eaiva- 
taka is opposite to tJrjayant or Girnar and of the late Col. Watson® 
that the ancient name of the Girnar hill is Urjayant but not Revata- 
chala as is sometimes supposed and that Revatachala is the name 
of the hill immediately over theRevatikunda are therefore wrong. 

It may also be noted in connection with this* that the verse 
29 of the Skandagupta’s inscription ^ is wrongly construed by Fleet.. 
He translates it thus : 

‘‘HaYing noticed the great bewilderment, caused by the excess of rain 
(thenioiintain) Urjayat, desirous of appropriating the wives of the mighty 
ocean, stretched forth as it were a hand, consisting of the river (Palasini) 
decorated with the numerous flowers that, grew on the edges of (its) banks.’’' 

He means that taking advantage of the general confusion 
tirjayat wanted to outrage the ocean’s wives; In this he takes 
the solitary river Palasini under the figure of an outstretched 
arm and the other rivers under tile figure of the ocean’s mistresses. 

I think this in itself is wrong. Moreover a bad motive cannot be 
attributed to the mountain Urjayat (which, as I have shown above, 
is not different from Raivataka) from which as the inscription 
clearly states the rivers Palasini and Sikatavilasini took their rise. 
The mountain is thus the “ father” of the rivers and the father- 
in-law” of the ocean. 

The verse is to be understood thus v 

At the approach of the rainy season separated lovers get- 
agitated {mde Meghadtita). The mountain seeing this condition 
of his son-in-law at the approach of the rains— it is common know- 
ledge that the sea is agitated in the rainy-season— stretched out his 
arm to console him, i.e., sent away his daughter to her husband 
after decorating her with flowers. Or it may be that the poet took 

5 ojp. cit, p. 64, n. 1. 6 KatMawad Qaz., p. 441i 

qcTT i ^ * 

.. 
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the mountain Uxjayat in the sense ot a lemaie, a xuv.. 
though tHs is rather uncommon. The verse ^lieu means seeing 
the great perturbation of the great ocean caused by the approach 
of the rainy season, Urjayat desirous of meeting her lover stretehed 
out her flower decked arm in the form of the river to clasp him. 
If we take Urjayat as a male and the ocean as his lover the meanmg 
of the word priyepsuna is very wefl brought out ; but the expression 
flower decked arm, which suits well with a female, becomes in- 
appropriate. 

HI. The date of the Eran Imcriftion of Toramana.^ 

Toramana is generally supposed to have begun his rule in 
Central India in or about 500 A.D.« The Eran Boar Ixiscnption ® 
recording the first year of his rule, is, therefore, attributed to 500 
A, D. I however shall try to show that Toramhna could not have 
come to rule at Eran before G. S. 191 i.e., 510 A. D. 


8 Ind. Ant. 1918, p. 19. 
10 Heet, op* cit* No* 19- 
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The second inscription states that Bhanugupta, a ver j brave 
king accompanied by Goparaja, and other allies had come to Eran 
and fought a very great battle in G* S, 191, in which G5paraja 
was killed. The inscription is altogether silent as to who the ene- 
mies of the Guptas were and what the result of the battle 
was. 

We can, however, imagine that the battle must have been 
{ fought with the Hunas. Formerly in 455 A. D. they were defeated 

and driven back by Skandagupta. But they established themselves 
^ firmly in the Punjab, and were waiting for an opportunity to invade 

again the Gupta Empire. Budhagupta, the last powerful emperor, 
died about 500 A. D. and Bhanugupta succeeded him, probably 
not as a direct descendant. The Hunas under Toramana took this 
; opportunity, left the Punjab and advanced into the interior of the 

Gupta Empire. Bhanugupta hastened from the east with a 
large army, accompanied by his general Goparaja to face him. The 
two armies met at Bran. A great battle was fought between the 
Hunas and the Guptas, in which the latter seem to have been de- 
feated in spite of the great valour of Bhanugupta, and were driven 
back to the east. 

This must have been the result of the battle. Had the Guptas 
been victorious mention would certainly have been made of the 
j. result in the inscription. 

( The province of Eran then went into the hands of the victori- 
ous Huna, who at once proclaimed himself king. Dhanyavisnu, 
the Visayapati of the GuptaaiKJver the province of Eran, seems to 
have thought it better to submit to the foreign power. Toramana, 
with a view to make himself popular among the people, confirmed 
him in his appointment. The western part of the empire, in which 
Gupta power declined, perhaps, soon after the death of Skandagupta 
was lost for ever by this Huna victory at Eran. 

The boar inscription recording the first year of the rule of 
Toramana must, therefore, be of 511 A. D. the next year after the 
battle at Eran was won. 

The period of 27 years between the first inscription, (484 A. D.) 
when both the brothers were living, and the third (611 A. D.) when 
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locality. We have fomid some plates in Indore and Ujjain of 
Vakpati Munja^® and Bhojadevad^ Of Bhojadeva we have also 
found a copper- plate in Banswara^^in Rajputana of V. S. 1076. 
Of the Paramara king Jayasimha we have found an inscription of 
V. S. 1116atPanahara^^ in the same Banswara State in Rajputana. 
Again at Udaypur^^iiear Bhilsa we have found some inscriptions of 
Udayaditya and Naravarman. Of the latter king who was a contem- 
porary of Vijayapala of the Ingnoda inscription wc'have found an 
inscription at Ujjain (in the Mahakala temple) and at Bhilsa also. 
Of his son Yasovaraman and again of Laksmivarman we have 
found copper-plate inscriptions in Ujjain of V. S. 1192^^ and 
1200 respectively, ' * 

All these inscriptions show that the Paramaras were practi- 
cally x^aramount in Malva. How can the king Vijayapala, who 
assumes paramount titles then hold possession of Ingnoda, which 
is in the middle of Dhar and Ujjain and Bhilsa in V. S. 1190. Are 
we to suppose that the Imperial titles of Vijayapala and his pre- 
decessors (whom Eao Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha supposes to be 
descendants of the Pratihara sovereigns of Kanauj)are perhaps 
not to be taken in their strict sense and that they might have been 


simply feudatories of the Paramaras of Malva though they do not 
say so expressly in the inscriptions ? We have another instance 
where the paramount epithets had been assumed by kings who 
were feudatories of others. MaharajadhirajaMskalahka, governor 
of Siyadom, was a feudatory of Maharajadhiraja Devapaladeva, the 
Pratihara sovereign of Kanauj.^^ 

16 Ind. Ant. Vol. IV, p. 51 ; Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

17 Ihid. Vol. VI, p. 53. 

18 lUd. Vol. XLI, p. 201 and Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 18. 

19 Rajputana Mitseum Rep. 

20 JA8B. Vol. IX, p. 549. (1840) Ind. Ant XX, p. 83. The 

Xaravarman inscriptions are unpublished. 

21 Ibid. Vol. XIX, p. 353. 

22 Ibid. p. 352. 

. 23 jnd. Vol. I, p. 177 ff. and Vol. Ill, p. 266. 
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AFEW PBESIAN INSCEIPTIONS OF KASHMIE* 

By Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

I HAD THE PLEASURE of paying tliree visits to Kashmir. 
During the last two of these visits, I copied some of the 
unpublished inscriptions of the beautiful valley. 
In my paper, entitled “The Mogxil Emperors 

Introdmt%on. Kashmir,” read before the Bombay Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society^, I have 
published the texts and the translations of three of the 
inscriptions— two at Virnag and one on the Dal Lake. In my 
paper, entitled “ An unpublished Inscription at the Margalla Pass 
ne ar Eawalpindi,” read before this Society^ I have given 
a fourth inscription which belongs not strictly to Kashmir but to 
the frontiers of Kashmir. I submit in this paper, some more 
inscriptions which, as far as I know, are not published as yet. How- 
ever, if they have been published, I beg to submit, that my copy 
and translation may be kindly accepted as serving the purpose 
of comparison. I request, that they may be taken, not as copies 
made by an expert, specially working on them as an archaeologist, 
but as those of an amateur tourist, traveOing with the eye and 
taste of an humble antiquarian. 

InSOEIFITONS ON THE MoSQUE OF ShAH HaMADAN. 

The first set of inscriptions which I submit in this paper is 
from the Masjid of Shah Hamadan in Srinagar, situated on the right 
bank of the Jhelum between the third bridge, Fateh Kadal, and 
the fourth bridge, Zaina Kadal. The Masjid is known after a 
Mohamedan saint known as Shah Hamadan. 
The original name of the saint was Mir Sayyid 
SMh Hamadan. came from the city of Hamadan in 

Persia, he was known as HamadanI {i.e., “ of 


SMh Hamadan. 


* This paper was sent, through the Bombay Branch, to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to be read on the occasion of its Centuary. 

1 J.B.B.R.AS. VoL 26, pp. 26-75, 

2 Ibid, pp. 326-345. 
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Hamadan’’)^* Stall Hamadan is said to tave come to Kashmir in 
the time of Qutb-nd-din (1373-1398 A.C.) and to have had a great 
hand in Mohamedanizing the country. 

They say that on the spot where the Masjid now stands, there 
ran a spring which w^as held sacred by the ancient Pandits of 
Kashmir, and that king Pravarsena II (79-139 

The Masjid there a temple dedicated to 

Kali. On the conquest of Kashmir by the 
Mohamedans, there came to the country many 
Mohamedans of the Sayyid and other religious classes, with a view 
to preach Mohammedanism, and, among these, Shah Hamadto was 
the principal one. Among the many sacred Hindu places desecrated 
by the Mohammedan rulers, one was that of this Hindu temple. 
Qutb-ud-din is said to have first built a Masjid over this place, 
using the materials of the temple for its construction. He built it 
in the memory of Shah Hamadan who is said to have died at Pakhali 
near Abbotabad. Sikandar But-shikun is said to have extended 
this Masjid. It was destroyed by fire in 1479 A.D. and was rebuilt 
by Sultan Hasan Shah, with a single storey. Upto this time the 
Mohammedans of Kashmir were all Sunni. Most of them are still 
Sunni. But in the time of Sultan Muhammad Shah, there came 
here a Shiah, named Mir Shams Iraqi. He, with a view to destroy 
this important place of worship of the Sunnis, said to the ruling 
king that he wanted to build a better two-storied Masjid. 
He pulled it down and then did not rebuild it. Thereupon, 
the queen of the Mohammedan king rebuilt it as a centre of the 
Sunni worship. In 1731, it was again burnt and was rebuilt by 


3 Hamadan is the Ecbatana of the classical writers. Herodotus (Bk. 
I., 98) attributes its foundation to the first Median king Dioces. The Pahlavi 
Shatroiha-Airan (vide my translation of the ■£adgar-i-Zariran, Shatroiea 
Airan, etc.) attributes it to Yazdajard I. Masudi attributes it to Alexander 
the Great (Ma 90 udi, traduit par Barbier de Meynard, YoL 9, p. 21). Accord- 
ing to some Mohamedan authors, one Hamadan, son of Felewdj,son of Sem, son 
of Koah, founded it. (DicUoruaire Geograpkique de la par B. de Meynard). 

According to Musta\vfi, Jamshed founded it, and Dara of Bara rebuilt it 
(Ibid). The saint is generally spoken of as Shah Hamadan (i.€. King Hamadan), 
because some of the Mohammedan saints are spoken of as Shah* Cf. The 
practice of the Parsees addressing their pnests as Padshah (king). 
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Ab’ul Barakat Khan. Thus reconstructed, it stands up to now. 
Like the Juma Masjid it is entirely built of wood. As large 
wooden structures, all built of .wood, these two Masjids, especially 
the Juma Masjid, are worth seeing. The old structures of the 
Masjid having been twice burnt and once pulled down, the 
Persian inscriptions must be taken to be as old as'only 1731 A.D. 

There are two groups of Persian inscriptions on this Masjid 
of Shah Hamadan. One is on the outside of the Masjid, over and 
near the door-way, and the other inside the 
The Outside qibla-gah or arch of worship. Rev. Loewenthal ^ 

Inscnpttons__ of j^^s published the inscriptions of the first 

group, i.e., those which are outside on the 
entrance. So, I do not give them here. Here and there, I may 
translate them a little differently, but that is not a very important 
matter. However, this group of inscriptions require a few obser- 
vations, which I will make here, before giving the second group of 
inside inscriptions, which, so far as I know, have not been 
published. Rev. Loewenthal has given the outside inscriptions 
in three sets or parts, - I beg to draw attention to the following 
points in connection with these sets, with a view to help those 
who want to examine personally at some time the inscriptions, 
and with a view to sive some proper amendations : 
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lines of the second row beginning with the words jx 
inscribed on the left hand side. 

(d) Eev. Loewenthal has headed his second set (which in 
fact stands first) on the entrance door of the Masjid with the words 

(i,e., 'Hhe date of his death’’). I did not find 

them. During my third visit to Kashmir I visited the Masjid 
three times. The third visit was specially made to ascertain again, 
if the words occurred in the inscription, and I did not find them. 
So, I think, they were put in by Eev. Loewenthal by mistake. 
Possibly, somebody, connected with the Masjid, who accompanied 
him and helped him in copying the inscriptions, as they occasionally 
do when we visit the Mas j ids and try to read the inscriptions there- 
on, merely said to him in Persian, hy ivay of information, that the 
inscription in question referred to his (Shah Hamadto’s) death 
( tarikh-i- waf at-i- wae) , and he mistook the words for the inscription 
itself and took them down. 

(e) The inscription begins with the following well known 


Arabic prayer formula above the arched door: 


.ytcdJi j,. 


(In the name of God, the kind, the^beneficent). ^ Eev. Loewenthal 
has not given it. It is below the above Arabic formula, that the 
lines of the first two sets of inscriptions, as given by him, run. ^ 
Now, I come to the second group of inscriptions : those in the 
inside of the Masjid. I give them below. They are not given by 
Eev. Loewenthal, perhaps, because he was not 
The inside allowed to go in, or perhaps because, having 
inscription. written on the painted wood of the Mihrab 

of the Qiblah, where it is generally a little dark 
he did not see them. During my two visits to the Masjid, though 
the days were clear and the visits were in the morning at about 
9-30 a.m., I had to send for candles and- a ladder to read the 
inscription. 

^ This well-known Arabic i)rayer formula is in the line of a well-known 
Parsi Pahlavi formula, pavan sham-i Ydhdn, as also in that of the well- 
known Pazaiid and Persian formula which precedes many Parsee prayers : 
^ ?{ dXj I J* ^ * 
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The inscription is on the wooden wall opposite to the entrance, 

round about the Mihrab or the arch. 

(a) The wooden wall containing the Mihrab may be divided 
into three parts from top to bottom. The second 
In or the middle part round the Mihrab has on its 
wooden panel the various names of Ood such as . 
j .i U b ie., 0 Powerful ! 

b „ 0 Known ! 

^b b ,, 0 Concealed ! 
b ^ j> 0 Guardian ! 
b „ 0 Eternal ! 

S' 

uilLJl b „ 0 Possessor of Countries ! 

Jl I j J isr* I ^ i b „ 0 Glorious and Venerable ! 

® 4 ^; b „ 0 True God ! 

viyb „ 0 Eelenting ! 

ujj b „ 0 Lord ! 
j,*jUb „ 0 Beneficent! 

b ,, 0 Powerful! 

yjih b „ 0 Pardoner ! 
b „ 0 Merciful ! 

(6) The following lines are inscribed on 
the three sides of the Mihrab beginning from 
below on the right hand side as we stand 
facingit : 

Jb 1 


The Persian 
mscriptions pro- 
per over the Mih* 
rah. 


« Probably 

7 This line could not be read as it was hidden under a lamp socket. 

8 According to Professor Sarfraz in a note submitted to the Editor.’; 

miswritten for <*5* 
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Translation, ^AIi ^ is like tke falcon (shah-baz) of tke air (wMcIi 
is) witkoiit any settled place. Ali, is tlie king of the world (wkich 
is) without any sign (bi-nishan). ^ah Hamdan is like *Ali and of the 
progeny (al) of Muhammad. ^Ali is the very spirit (naqd) of ^Ali 

and ‘'All of Hamad to is (as it were) the second "All 

He is above the favours of the corporeal world. That road of 
being above worldly favours) is the path (tariq) of shah-AHamadan. 
It is the road of shah-e-Hamadan who is second "Ali.’’ 

(c) The following four lines are inscribed in small letters over 
the Mihrab : 




IaS ^ L^J J jd t riA. ^ I 

Translation.— 'Eveiy favour which is excellent^^ in both the 
worlds results from following (pae-ravi) of His Holiness Shah 
Hamadan. Shah Hamadto, who is the Emperor of the World. 
May dust fall on that eye (dideh) which is in doubts (raib) and 
scepticism (about him, ie,, which doubts his piety and power)'’. 

These four lines are a repetition of four outside lines on the 
entrance which form the first set in Rev. LoewenthaFs paper, but 
with one difference, viz.^ that wliile the third line in the inside runs 
as * ^ IaC I 1 5^ Lx 

9 Mir Sayyid * All was the original name of Shah Hamadan whose 
name the mosque bears. 

10 for =pure. Here by ‘-the Holy” is meant Muhammad 

the Holy Prophet. Professor Sarfraz suggests the translation of the 
above lines as follows: ‘‘The Royal Falcon of the air of Spaceless 
Region is Ali. The King of the traceless World is Ali. The chief of 

Mankind and the family of T. H and the second Ali is Ali of 

Hamadto That way is the way of (adopted by) Shah Ham- 

adan. That Siah-e-Hamadan who is the second Ali”. 

'Sabiqa’=pre“excellence, precedence, superiority. 


/'T cS»j y 


jc 

csjy4 ) ^ 

, o 1 
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that on the outside runs as : 

Instead of the word an he, we have halhe, but that does not make 

much difference in sense. . ■ -i 

It seems that they were latterly written in the inside of the 

Masiid The fact that they are inscribed in letters smaller than 

those of the other lines seems to show this. Again, below these 

lines we read the words ; 


(^'May it be good in the end. 1208 
So it seems that the ouside four lines on the entrance were 

inscribi in the inside, later on, in 1208 Hijri (1793 A.O.) 

(d) The following lines are ivritten over the arch in a straight 

line over the above set of lines : 






Al) 

htj 


r*" 


j 

“His Holiness the generous Shah-e-Hamadan 
verse) of kindness from ancient sayings, at 

IZllstlxllthii'e., at the time of death), viz ‘ 

man al rahim’ (i.e., in the name of God, the kind, the beneficent) 

and (these words) became (his) date.’’ 

The Arabic formula of Bismilla gives us 786 Hijri (1384 A.D.) 
» tie date ot lie deatl. This dste (786 Hijri) corresponds wrtt 
the date of his death, given in one of the above mentioned outside 

inscriptions which, runs thus . 


Translation. 
said an ayat {i.e 


^ 

Uj ^ ^ 0% O J 

JT yt y( 
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Translation. ^Wiien seven Iniiidred and eighty-six years 
Hijri passed from the time of Ahmad, the seal of religion, then 
there passed away from (this) transient world to the eternal world, 
the Amir of both the worlds of the family of Yasin 

(e) The following inscriptions on wooden tablets some of 
which, having got out of their proper position, are nailed, and one 
of which is missing, are found on the top of the above mention- 
ed inscriptions : 


(J?j ^ Jt 

f/ f, ^ ^ 


Translation. — '^ 0 Generous royal falcon Look towards me 
(who am) a darwish. Look to the condition of myself (who am) 
depressed and heart-broken. However unfit for your kindness and 
generosity I may be, do not look towards me, but look towards your 
owm generosity [i.c., if you find me faulty, kindly do not look to 

overlook) my faults and out of jmur own generosity of mind 
be kind to me]”. 

(/) Then follow the two Arabic lines with the word Allah, on 
both sides and with the names of Allah, Muhammed, Abubakr, 
Hasan, 'Usman and Ali on both sides. 

The order of the above-said inscriptions over the inner Mihrab 
is in the following order from up to down below : 

(1) An Arabic inscription. 

(2) Another Arabic inscription. 

(3) Then the Persian inscription on wooden tablets, some of 

which, getting loose, have been nailed. 

(4) Then the Persian inscription with large types which run 

up from belovr from the right hand side and then over 
■^he top and then run down on the left. 

Ahmed was one of the names of Muhammad, and Yasin is one of 
his surnames. 

1*1 aah Hamadan is compared to the royal falcon (Sh^h-baz) and is 
addressed as such. 
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(5) Then the inscription in smaller letters, wmcii is aiso iii* 
scribed outside the Masjid on the entrance. 

There is an inscription on the outside of a building \\hich is 
. , attached to the Masjid and which stands on 

ft. bank oi ft. river above ft. place held 

ling. sacred in honour of Kali. It runs as follows : 




iri'^ /-l" Ji'f 

Translation.— “0 ExMtecl God ! AVhat an exhalted place of 
honour (bargah) it is ! It is a place of spleiidorir of hghts like a 
mountain (Tur)^l Heaven inquired about the date of its erection, 
the angel said ‘bina shud khana-i-nur’ (^.<i.,it was erected as the 
house of splendour). Writer Aziz year 1269.” 

The words ^1^ clALxj give the date as (2~f"50“f"l“|~300 
+4+6004-1+50+5+50+6+200=:) 1269. This year 1269 Hijri 
corresponds to A.C. 1852-63. It shows that it is a comparatively 
recent structure. 

There are some later inscriptions on the entrance of the Masjid 
which are not the permanent inscriptions of the Masjid itself, but 
are rather votive inscriptions written on detached cardboard-like 
papers and pinned on the walls. One of such inscriptions is a copy 
of an inscription at Hazrat Bal, of which I will speak later on. 
Under this quotation of the Hazrat Bal inscription there runs the 
following Arabic line : 

6, He who enters this place gets peace. 

A Pew Insceiftions in the Jumma Masjid oe Srinagae. 

During my visit of the Jumma Masjid on 11th July 1915, ] 
saw the following three inscriptions : ______ 

15 Jurr=a mountain. Mount Sinai is especially known by that name, 
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1. An. inscription on the Gate, of the time of Jehangir giving 

the date of the construction of the Masjid after the 
destruction, by fire, of the original building. 

2. An inscription of a Farman or Order of Shah Jehan, order- 

ing relief to the people of Kashmir in several 
directions. 


3. An inscription on a stone tablet, divided into two parts and 
tying in a ving of the Masjid on the right hand side, 
while entering it. 

Rev. Loewenthal gives, in his above mentioned paper, “Some 
Persian Inscriptions found in Srinagar,Kashmir” (J.£.A./S.,1864,Vol. 

2 ^7 ,■ • 33,110. 3, p. 278 citsey.), the last two of the above 
iioK on the entr- inscriptions, which he heads as “Inscription on 
ancetothellasjid. and near the Great Mosque.” He has not given 

the first inscription, which, as far as I know, is 

unpubhshed. ^ It is on the very top of the gate. Rev. Loewenthal 
did not give it, perhaps, because it is mutilated, as the result of 
the fire that destroyed the original building. It is written at the 
top of the entrance in three rows, each row containing three misras 
(hemistichs). The right hand portion of the inscription is destroyed 
by wear and tear and by the fire above referred to. It seems that 
the present inscription is what remained after the fire in the reign 
of Aurangzeb. This king, though he rebuilt the Masjid burnt by' 
fire, added no inscription to record his work of reconstruction. He, 
or his officers, simply got the old inscription of the time of Jehangir 
replaced, however mutilated, on the top of the gate. We do not 
find on the gate the whole of the inscription as I give it. The burnt 
or destroyed portion was given to me orally by a Maulvi in charge 
of the Masjid, who said, that his authority was some written manu- 
script, in which, perhaps, the -inscription was recorded before the 
fire which occurred in the time of Aurangzeb. He said that even in 
the manuscript referred to by him, some lines were missing.* Hot 

having seen the manuscript itself, I am not in a position to say, whe- 
ther, as he said, the missing lines are not found in the manuscript. 

I do not find fault with his memory, as he recited the lines pretty 
fluently. I enclose in parenthesis the portion which I did not find 
in the inscription on the entrance, but which was kindly given to 
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oraUy by Mm. The last line of the inscription runs vertically 
the left hand side of the inscription. 
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Tr<mslaiimi.—“A.t fast, the Jame'Masjid was built by king 
kandar the second, and then it was burnt through the destiny o 
od. After some time, Hasan shah who was from his holj 
ascent, became the constructor^’ of this Masjid tfeou h 
.vine guidance. But he erected neither the f 

or the roof*. Know that they were erected by Ibrahim Aljim 
[agrl. From Hijri nine hundred and nine till the time of Mu lam- 
lad shah, this paradise-like building became the ornament of the 
lusulman religion. In the o ne thousand and twenty-m n 

-^T^h^ings the lines given here are as they are found 

1 the inscription itself. 

17 Ar. Bani, Maker; builder.. 


..r. r.* _ f - 
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of the Hijrat of Muhammadis on the day of the ‘Id of Eauza 
Ramazan), it was burnt down for the second time. Malik Haidar 
1 {i.e., the chief of the country) in the time of Jehangir 

aid Its new foundation again on the day of the ‘Id of Qurban. 

Malik Haidar, the chief of the country of Kashmir, brought 
to completion with care. By way of endeavour, hherad 

V*-e., wisdom) is said to be its date. 2 “ 

We learn from this inscription the foUowing facts ; 

1. The Masjid was first built (Hijri 804=1401-2 A.C.)by 

Sikandar,^^ a king of Kashmir, who began reigning 
at the end of the 14th Century A.C. 

2. After being burnt by fire it was rebuilt by one of 

his descendants Hasan shah. 

3. Ibrahim Ahmad Magri ^2 . added a portion to the 

Masjid. This was in 909 Hijri (1503 A.C.) in the 
time of Muhammad shah. 

4. On the day of the Eamazan Id on 1029 (1619 A.C.) 

it was again burnt down. 

5. MaHk Haidar, in the reign of Jehangir, rebuilt it and 

laid the foimdation of the new building, perhaps 
on the very next Id-i-Qurban. 

6. The Hijri year 804 (1401-2 A.C.) was the date of 

its first construction. 

^ Pandit Anand KouP thus gives a short history of the 
Masjid. It was— 

Built originally by Sikandar in 1404 with the materials of a large stone 
t^empie constructed by King Tarapida (693-97 A.B.). The roof of the four 
surrounding cloisters of the building is supported by two rows of pillars, 372 
in ail, the smaUer ones measuring above 21 feet in height, while the 
^ier ones under the domes and spires being more than double that height 

Saiyid was a title of the prophet. 

20. The word (kherad) gives the date as 804, ( 600 + ■ 

200-f-^ =4), ie., 1401-2A.a 

He was known as Sikandar But-shakan, the Iconoclast. He 
oame to throne in 1394 A.C. 

"2 Magri is said to be a Suni sect of the Mahomedans of Kashmir. 

23 Geography of the Jammu and Kashmir State, by Pandit Anand 
•*^oui (1913), pp. 56-57. 
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. • ~ Tlip court- yard measures 254 x 234 

m«n«e, wh.«, 

M..iia i. of »d it h» pa-d toogk «i, 

d^-n itabTetokm MoW-ud-da, one of the governors of Sikhs, 
opened m 1841 by Or ^ ^ ^ ^ 13 „ the Buddhists also, and even 

r it .. « .id -™ 

of tko original cltmotion of the Maejid, 1404 A C, as given by 
■Pandit A^nd Konl. Onr inscription gives the date in the word 
Aai. (kherad which, according to the nwmna techmca of abjad 
^:Ao ns seen Ihove. the date 801 Hijri). No exact day oHhe 
month and the month are given in our mscription, hut as the Hijn 
year (804) began on 11th August 1401^^, it is certam that thp cor- 
responding Christian year must he 1401 or 1402 and • . 

The date of the burning of the Masjid in the time of Jehangrr 
1619 A.C., as given by Pandit Anand Koul is supports^ / 
inscription, which says that after its second destruction by fire it 

was rebuilt by Malik Haidar in 1029 Hijn. The Hijrijear 1029 
began on 8th December 1619. So the date as given by hhe mscrip- 

tiou corresponds to that given by the Pandit. The date of its first 
reconstruction as given by him is 1479 A 0. Our ^^Ption do^ 
not give the date, but simply says that it was rebuilt by ]|asan 
Shah! a descendant of Sikandar, the first builder. This Hasan 

iah^®wasaprmceoftheRoyalfamily,butheneverruled. 

As Aurangzeb, on its third re-construction at his hand after its 
third destruction by fire, had not placed any new inscription on the 
Masjid with his date, we are not m a position ^ “ from 
inscription the date 1674 A.C. as given by ’ 


UXXJJUAV/44. ■ VJJ.V- . , ■ ^ - — — — — — — — — , 

21 WoUastou’s Persian Dictionary Me the Chronological Table at 
*^^*25 Sikandar came to throne in 1394 

succeeded him in 1417. Se was succeeded by his son Haji ^ J469 

under the name of Haidar Shah. So Hasan Shah may 
brothers, (Lawrence, Kashmir, pp. 190-93). 







Sir Walter Lawence, in liis account of tlie Masji^ in Ms very 
valuable book on Kasbmir, refers to this inscription and says : 
^Worses on the door of the mosque state that the mosque was ori- 
ginally built by the great King Zain-ul-Abadin/’^® He is not 
correct in this statement. The verses do not speak of Zain-ul-'i,bidm 
as the first constructor but speak of Sikandar as such. Zain-ul- 
abidin came to the throne of Kashmir in 141727 A.C. (820 Hijri). 
Sikandar (But"Shekan) came to the throne in 1394 A.C. (797 Hijri).^^ 
Kow the date of the first construction given in the inscription, 
as seen above, is 804 Hijri (i.e. 1401-02 A.C.), So, evidently this 
is the time of the reign of Sikandar and not of Zain-ul-^abidln. 

Again, he speaks of its being ‘Mnally finished by Ibrahim and 
Ahmad Magre.’’29 inscription does not give any waiv {J) 
between the two names signifying ''and”. So, it seems that 
Ibrahim Ahmad Magri is one name and not two as suggested 
by him. 

This inscription confirms what I have said in my preceding 
paper on "The Moguls at Kashmir” about Haidar Malik or Malik 
Haider : He had a great hand in building some of the public 
buildings of the time of Jehangir. As it was often the case in the 
time of the Moghul Emperors, the literary men of the royal courts 
besides doing their literary work, held some great offices in the state. 
Abu’l Fazl was a historian as well as a great official ; so was Paizi. 
Malik Haidar was a man of that stamp* He was a literary man 
writing a history of his country, and was also, as it were, an officer 
in charge of the Public Works Department of Shah Jehangir’s 
time. In fact, the Maulvi of the Masjid who accompanied me in 
my inspection of the Masjid and its inscriptions, on being asked by 
me as to who Malik Haidar was, used the English word "Engineer” 
about him. In this inscription, he is also spoken of as the Eals-ul- 
mulk (i.e. the Chief or the Governor of Kashmir). 

After I had completed the inscription on the top and got down 
from the ladder, I was told that the inscription bore in a corner the 

26 The Valley of Kashmir, p. 290. 

27 lUd, p. 191. 

28 .Ihid, p. 190. 

29 Ihid, p. 290. 
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vroids rU, >«■ (in ao ti”* °* *>“> "“‘■'“S™®”*” »* 

Hariram. As I had felt exhausted and as it had gone late, I did 
not go up the ladder again to verify whether the words were there. 
But Pairing it that the words were there, it seems that this.Hmdu 
Officer may be a superintendent acting under the instructions o 
his head officer Mahk Haidar. 

There is on the gate of the Masjid an inscription which has 
nothing to do with the Masjid itself. It is a farman of Shah Jehan 
2 . The Inscrip- ordering redress for some grievances of the people 
tiononfheMasjid of Kashmir. It seems, that it was put up on 
pnblisUng a /ar- Masjid, so that all people attending 

JAan. it for worship may read it and be informed of 

the orders of the king for the removal of their grievances. Rev. 
Loewenthal has given the inscription of the farman with his 
translation^^ On my comparing Rev. Loewenthal s copy with 
the original on the Masjid, I found that his copy required about 
18 corrections, but most of these were on trivial and insigmficant 
points On the whole, his work was very well done. In some cases, 
he seems to have intentionally amended the reading, as they seem 
to be the insoriber’s error. His text therefore being almost all 
correct, I did not copy the inscription of the farman but carefully 
noted down the small errors. 

A list of amen- I give below a list of the changes and amendations 

dations in Loe- y^q^^ired to be made in LoewenthaFs reading: — 
wentluiVs reading* 

The inscription begins with the usual formal words of invocation 
of God <3d]l which Loewenthal has omitted, though 

he has given them in his translation. 

Y word farman as given by Loewenthal 

does not occur in the inscription. 

LinelO— Eead cxSIj for 

Line 10-Read ^ for Ji- Loewenthal 

seems to have amended "the text, and that very properly, 

" ■■■■:'' r;'. ■" ■ '' - — ^ : — " — ^ 

so *Xhe word means rule or dominion. It also means action. So Prof. 

Sarfrax suggests that the name may be that of the insoriber himself, 

81 J.A^S^B. VoL 33 (1865), pp, 287-290, 
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as V is iinnecessary. We do not find it in the later por- 
I tion of the farinan, where a similar construction occurs. 

i' ' ■ Line 15— Read for 1 j 

I Line 17— Add j before J4j: ; 

I 

I Line 24— Add j before Lie; 

Line 24— Read ^^1 for 
Line 25 — ^Read ^ before * — i 

Line 29 — ^Read for ^ 


Line 33 — Read for 

Line 34 — ^Read before ^ 

Line 35 — Read for J f» (Loewenthars amended 

reading seems to be correct.) 

Line 37 — ^Add ^ before . and after 
Line 37— Drop ^ after 

Line 38— Read ^;ll ^ for (LoewentbaFs 

amendation seems to be correct.) 

Line 39— For Fi (in figures), read ^ c>*mj (in words). 
Line 39— Read for 

As it is an important historical inscription I give here my 
translation for easy reference. 

Translation. 

God is great 

^^Shah Jehan, the brave king. 

“A copy of the auspicious^^ Farman (order) of His Majesty 
(who is) Solomon-like in dignity, the second Sahib qiran^^, which 
was published^^ on the seventh of Ilahi month Asfandarmaz, 


32 Rev. Loewenthai has omitted the words in the text of 

the Farman, though he has translated them, 

33 Sa‘Mat-neshan= of happy signs. • 

3^ Lord of a happy conjunction (of stars). This was a title first 
applied to Taimur and then secondly to his successor. 

35 Sharf-i-varud yafte, lit, had the honour of appearance. 
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in compliance with the request of the humblest of the aependants, 
Ahsan Allah bearing the title of Zafarkhan, in the matter of the 
removalof the wrongs (bid which were prevalent in the country 
of beautiful Kashmir, in the time of the previous subahdars^and 
which were the cause of the adversity of the subjects and mhabi- 
tants of this country. 

“ As®® all our thought of exhalted desire®^ is directed and 
turned towards the contentment of (our) people, we have ordered 
that several acts, which,, within the boundaries {klniia) of beautiful 
Kashmir, were the cause of annoyance to the inhabitants of that 

country, may be cancehed®®. Out of aU (such) affairs (or cases), one 
is this that at the time of gathering saffron, they carried away 

(poor) people with violence ( ‘ unf), so that they may gather saffron 
(from the plants) and they gave to these people a little salt by way 
of wages. These people are much harmed on this account. We 
have ordered that by no means (aslan) should anybody be moksted 
for gathering saffron ; and for that (saffron) which is in the district 

of favoured (^arlfa) Government lands (Ijhalsah), the labourers 

shall be made contented and paid their actual (wagid) wages ; and 

for that wHch is in the district in the possession of Jagirdars, the 
whole of the saffron®® may be given in the gtock (jins) in charge 
of the Jagirdax, so that they may gather it in any way they like. 
The second (affair) is this: that in the times of some subah-holders of 
Kashmir, on every hharwar of rice^\ they took two dams - 
on account of fuel^® and« during the rule of 1‘tiqad khan, 

36 Between the above few lines of heading and this portion, which 
is the Farman proper, Loewenthal gives in his text, the word ^ f but we 
do not find it in tlie inscription itself. 

Himmat-i wala nahmat. 

< 38 Loewenthal, has given W instead of tj 

39 Loewenthal omits 1; after the word 

40 Lit. an ass load. It was “the measure of a hundred Tabriz maunds’’^ 
(Steingass). Loewenthal takes it to be 180 pounds. 

41 Shali==rice in the husk, 

42 i)am=the fourteenth part of a rupee. 

43 Haizam, Avesta aesma (skt. idhrm), 

44 Loewenthal has omitted this ^ • 
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four dtois for that purpose were taken on each Miarwar. As, in 
this respect also, much harm resulted to (our) subjects, we have 
ordered, that our subjects shall be excused altogether from the 
demand of this obligation (wajh) and nothing shall be taken for 
fuel. 

''Another (afiair) is this, that from every village, the Govern- 
ment revenue of which was more than 400 hharwars of rice, the 
Governors of that village took two sheep every year, and I'tiqad 
khan, during the time of his subah-ship, instead of sheep, took 
66 dtos per every sheep. As in this respect also- much harm 
resulted to the subjects, we have wholly ordered that (the impost) ' 
shall be cancelled, and that neither sheep shall be taken nor cash 
in the matter of this charge (dllat) and the subjects shall be i 

excused from the payment of the money (or obligation)^^, 

"Again, I'tiqad Khto during the time of his subah-ship, was> 
showing an average, taking from each boatman (malahi, sea-faring ‘ 

man), whether yotmg or old or of tender age, 75 dtos, but the old ; 

practice was that for youth, per head, 60 dams, for an old man 12 
dams and for one of tender age 36 dams were taken. We have i 

ordered that putting the former practice into force, the wrong f 

(bid 'at) which I'tiqad Idiaan had committed, shall be known 
as redressed and they shall not act as thereby required. 

(muqtaza)^'^ 

" Another (affair) is this, that subahdte, during the time of 
fruit (season), appointed somebody of their own (to stay) in every 
(large) garden or small garden, where they expected good fruit, so 
that they may look after the fruit for them {i.e,, gubahdars) and 
did not allow the owners of the large or small gardens to come in 


Loewenthal omits the j • 

The inscription has ^ but Loewenthal gives 

Loewenthal gives the words as but, as given in the 

inscription, the word seems to be e* in the inscription there is 

a ^ before the final As there is no Persian word like muqtazami, 
Loewenthal seems to have very properly corrected the reading. 
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of tliis personage, 


the word as miYCLsad but the word in the in- 


48 Jjoewenthal gi'^es 
scription is 

49 Ijoewenthal has omitted this word. 

50 ^ Kifayat farjam, lit. of sufficient or capable ends or issues. 

51 Loewenthal has omitted this ^ • 

52 Loewenthal has omitted this ; • 

53 Loewenthal repeats /-^ after The inscrii)tion properly 


gives A-**”, 

8i Loewenthal gives but in the inscription itself we do 

not find fi* 

55 Loewenthal takes Ahsan-AUah to be common words and ^ not a 
proper name. He translates them as “ May God be gracious to him.” But 
ne is wrong, the words form a part of the names, as we wiU see later on. 
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I We learn the following facts of Ms life from the Ma^athiruA- 

umara^^. His name is given there as Zafar Khan Khwajah 
Ahsan AUMi l ^ lA. At first, in the 19th 

year of the reign of Jehangir, he was at Kabul with his father 
Abu-al-Hasan, who was the Subahdar there. He had then the 
Manscib of 1500, the command of 600 troops and the title of Zafar 
Khan. In the last year of the reign of Jehangir, he was on a Mansab 
of 2500 and in the command of 1200 troops. In the third year of 
Shah Jehan’s reign (i.e,, 1630 A.C.), he took part in the conquest 
<> of Nasik and Tarbang (Trimbak). In the fifth year of Jehangir’s 

reign {i,e. 1632), the gubahship of Kashmir ’was taken away 
from the hands of I'tiqad KhaM^ and given to his (Zafar 
Khan’s) father. He -was his father’s deputy there. The next year 
(ix. 1633 A.C.) on his father’s death, he was given the Subahship 
of Kashmir. He w^as then given a mansab of 3000 and the command 
of 2000 troops. He w^as also given the grant ('ata) of a banner 
and drmiis. In the 7th year (1635 A.C.), when the King (Shah 
J ehan) went to Kashmir, he went as far as Bhatbhar ( ) to 
receive him. In the 10th year (1638 A.C.), he was sent to Tibet 
In the 11th year (1639 A.C. ), he returned from there, 
i In the 12th year (1640 A.C.), his Sfibahship of Kashmir ended, 

and he went to punish the people of Hazarat. He was there with 
Prince Muhammad Murad.* He was relieved from the work of this 

The Ma’atliira-l-uinara, by Nawab Samsamud Daula ^ah Nawaz 
Khan, edited by Manlawi Abd-ur Rahim and Manlawi Mirza Asliraf Ali 
(1890), VoL 2, p.706. 

•''^7 1624-25 A.C. Jehangir ascended the throne on “ Thnrsday- 

Jiimada Thani 20th A.H. 1014 (October 24th 1605)”. Jehangir’s Memoirs 
translated by Rogers and Beveridge, VoL I, i>. 1. 

In the Ma’athiru-l-Umara, in the account of the life of Zafar Khan, 
the Mogul kings are not named, but mentioned by their religious ai)pellations. 
Jehangir is sjxjken of as Jannat-makani (VoL 11, page 756 1*14). Shah-Jahan 
is spoken of as Firdous Ashiani {Ibid p. 757 1.1) and Aurangzeb as Khuld- 
makinf, i.e. exalted to heaven. {Ibid p. 760 1.10). 

In the Ma’athiru-l-umara he is spoken of as Itiqad Khan Shahpur 
■ (Vol. 11, p. 767 1.15.) 

I 60 Here our author gives some account of the growth of com and fruits 

I in Tibet. 
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expedition in the next year. Being under censure, he occupied 
no post for two years. In the 15th year (1642 A.C.), he was ap- 
pointed Subah of Kashmir for the second time. The King, when 

he, in the spring of the 18th year of his reign, visited Kashmir, 
honoured with his presence the garden of Zafar-abad which was 
made by Zafar Khan. In recognition of his upright conduct 
(husn suiuki), whereby he had pleased the subjects and 
inhabitants (of Kashmir), he was given a promotion (izafa) 
of a command of 1000 troops. Then he was promoted in 
mansabship. He was appointed governor of Tatta (in Sind). 
Then he had again to go into retirement (hizlat). He had 
again risen to the mamab of Ks. 40,000. He died in the 6th 
year of the reign of Aurangzeb in 1073 Hijri. ^ ^ 

We find from this account of the life of Zafar Khan, that bhah 
Jahan visited Kashmir twice,— -for the first time, in the i th year 
of his reign, i.e. 1021 Hijri (1605-1606), and for the second 
time, in the 18th year, i.e. 1032 Hijri (1622-23). The second visit 
is motioned in the Ma’athiru-l-umara, as having taken place in the 
spring. It seems that Zafar Khan must have drawn the attention 
of Shah Jahan to the exactions of the former Governors of Kashmir 
during the second visit of the king, because according to this book 
it was during the second visit that Zafar Khan made a very favour- 
able impression on the king on account of his upright conduct and 
was given a promotion. Our author mentions in his account of 
the second visit, that the subjects of Kashmir were pleased by the 
rule of Zafar Khan. Again, the Farman speaks of the people of the 
country as sakana ( ) and ra’aya ( 01c; ) i.e. as inhabitants 
and subjects, and the king wants to please them by redressing 
certain of their grievances. We. find, that the Ma’athiru-l-umara, 
while speaking of how Zafar Khan pleased the people, speaks of 
them as raaya and sakana (p. 769 1.15). 

We thus see, that the farman may have been issued by Shah 
Jahan during the second visit, during the 18th year of his reign, 
i.e. in Hijri 1032 (A.C. 1622-23). As the visit was in spring, the 
time must be some time after March 1923. 


SI Tlie Hijri year 1021 commenced on the 4th March 1612 and the 
Hijri year 1032 on 5th November 1622. 
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The Parsi names of the months in .the inscription of the farman 
draw oiir attention. We know that the names of the months are 
according to the Ilahi calendar introduced by Akbar. Jehangir and 
Shah Jahan had both continued this calendar. Aurangzeb did 
away with its use. So, the names are not property understood 
now. The Maulavi who was at the Masjid, wheii I visited it, did 
not know the origin of the use of these names. Qn being asked, 
he said that the name Asfandarmaz was Turki and that as the 
Mogul Emperors had some relations .with the Turks, they used the 
Turki name. 

I give below a third inscription in the Jame' Masjid at Kashmir. 
It is given by Loewenthal as having existed on a Well. At present, 
there exists no well there. On inquiry during my 
1918 A.C., I learnt that the weU'was 
Jame^ Masjid, ' up about five years ago, Le. in about 1913 

and a road has been made over it. However 
fortunately, the inscription stone had been removed from the well 
and during my visit I saw it in the Masjid itself. I give the 
inscription, which can be taken as a revised copy of the inscrip- 
tion, correcting some errors in LoewenthaFs Text. 




1 } ' (jAAI 




J I 

— -«^T ji 


ss ^^1 

( 3 * ^ ^ C^jLL, 


^ J j I 


/,) j 1.^3 *Jo 




Loewentlial has omitted this line of invocation. 

According to Prof. Sarfraz the word seems to be miswritten for Aj 
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't’ T iji) 

c5‘^;-=’ 

Jl ri^/ ^y- 

Jl 1^ tjlii_3^ 

j^Lj) i_ju^4^ 

^li«*jl C>* u/j1 ^ 

^[jj >--^^^1 ufj; J 

Jj! ;‘i .’?* 

J"] ^>) /-^'> 

XA .ji-y ^J;:;1 ^ 

^L) tw (jii* <_S'J*^ 

^ cS-l \ifi^ 

1 1 (af ^ ^ ^ 1^-j ^ ^ p^ ^ 


Translation. 

a Qq^ Muhammad. 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the Kind. (This) weU 
Divine favour was built by the handsome effort of the most 
mible of humble persons. Mahmud finished this work by the 
ddance of God and difficulty has been relieved. Smcerity of 
tention and truth of purpose from heart and soul have been 

,ent on its construction. That every Musuhiian will wash Ms 

,ce from it (its water) is a sufficient honour (for me both) worlMy 
id religious. The builder hopes that by (the construction of) this 
eU, the account of sins shall be washed off and cleaned, that the 


61 Loewenthal has which seems to be a printer’s mistake. 

65 Chasmah, “ source, fountain.” 
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sins of all people may be washed away by this water, because its 
j origin is from the sea of knowledge. The income of the rent of 

j the shops shall go towards the reparation of the reservoir flowing 

(or running) over with divine favour. 0 God ! give to the builder, 
by your own hand, by way of honour exhalting good faith, 
because, by way of entreaty®® (and) with imploring (lit. weeping) 
eyes, he keeps in daily practice this couplet of his teacher. 
l\lien, in the very beginning, you have made my name Mahmud, 0 
God 1 let it, in the end (also) be Mahmud (lit. praised). In the sea 
of thought, for the date of this happy structure this has gone 
. current (lit. informed). Khazr said : ''Jari faiz-i ma had (i.e.. 

May my favour remain continuous). 0 wise man ! write this as its 
(structure’s) date. 

0 God ! 0 Pardoner ! forgive the builder and his 

father Year 1162,” 

Loewenthal gives the date as ! (1052) in the text of 

the inscription, and 1056 in his translation. Both the dates are 
wrong. The date 1056 in translation is evidently wrong, as he 
seems to have read the Persian numeral f two for i six. As 
to 1052, that also is wrong, because the chronogram of the date 
J b U gives 1162 as the date and not 1052. I think, 

that Loewenthal seems to have omitted to read the first number 
‘ one ’ and seems to have taken a nuqtah under a Persian letter in 
the line above to be a figure for a zero and so read { • f (1052) for 
j 1 I (1152). The above chronogram thus gives the date as 1152. 

I ( ^=3, t=l, ;=200, ^=10, uJ=80, ^y^lO, c^=800, *=:40, 

1=1, 1=1, ^=4). ' ■■ 

! The builder of the well, Mahmud, referred to in the above 

inscription, was, as I was told at the Masjid, one 
^ yo *3 ) Khwaja Mahmud Dideh-mari. I was told, that 

he is referred to in a book called Tarikh-i-Hasan. He was a 
merchant and had also built a tank in Qariah-i Chera in the 
Jarayan, “flowing or running,” 

; TafazzuL Iltija, ^9 Ward, ‘‘practice of speaking 

I often.” 

70 Bunyan, Allahum God. 

72 GAi/ar “ Pardoner, God.” Al banL ‘^^AlWalid, 

v::...,, , 
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province (paragneli) of Cheharat ( )• was kno-wn 

L Mahmud Didah-mari from the name of his place. I was told 

that the name of the place was connected with the visit of^ and 

stay at, the place by Nur Jehto. She was spoken of as the Dideh 

(eye) for her beauty. 

An Inscription at Hazrat-Bal. 

The Shrine of shrine is situated on the Dal lake. As said 

Ha^rat Ml. by Sir W. Lawrence : 

« The sanctity of Hazrat Bal is due to the presence of one of the PmP^et’s 
hairs which was brought to Kashmir from Medina by Saiyid ‘ Abdu ah in 
1111 A H. Saiyid ‘Abdullah sold the hair to a merchant, Nur Dm, for one 
lakh of rupees, and Nur Din e.xhibited the relic in Srinagar ... 
Bour other shrines in Srinagar boast that they possess a an 

■ Prophet The hairs are exhibited six times^ in the year at the 

various shrines, but the villagers all go to the Hazrat Bal shnne. 

I bad the pleasure of seeing it in the month of May or June 
during my second visit to Kashmir. The following inscription 
in the Shrine refers to the hair : 

^ ^ y*') O'*" 

Jjy 

o' j I A-f 

^ j3fi' I III 

Translation. 

'' To the needy, at the time of theix solicitation, the hair of the 
Prophet of Arabia is a help. A guardian angel (hatif) said to one, 
as the date of its arrival, ‘Kashmir became Madineh by the hair 
of the Prophet.’ Hijri 1111.” 

The last line forming the chronogram thus gives us the date of 
the arrival of the hair from Madineh as 1111 Hijri (1699 A.C.) ; 

: j| aA. =670+109+306+8+56+62 

= 1111 . 

It is said of the above Nur Din that 

he lived in a village named Ishkhari. He had gone to Bijapur for 
trade, and while there, had purchased t he hair from a Saiyid, who 

75 The Valley of Kashmir, p. 299. 
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said, he had brought it from Madineh. The hair was kept at first 
in the garden of Sadiq-J^an ( lA. d La ), who was a great 
minister of the reign of Jehangir. He was a pious Mohammadan 
and nad built the monastery of Shaikh Wajihu-d-din at Ahmed- 
abad^^. The hair was placed in a building in the garden of Sadiq 
Khto on the Dal lake and the place took the name of Hazrat 
Bab i^e., the place (bal) of the Hap'at (Prophet)/’ The word 
bal may be taken to be arabic bal meaning “^heart souF or perhaps 
it is P. bal meaning dlie hair on the pubes” (Steingass. In Sans- 
krit also hdl ^ is hair. 

We read the following inscription on a prominent place of 
Hazrat Bal : ' 


Tramlation, 

“May Dust be on the head of that person who is not (considering 
himself as) the dust of the door of him, i,e.^ Muhammed-e-^Arabi 
{i,e,^ of Arabia) who is (the source of) honour to both the worlds.” 

An Inscription on a Bridge at Eenawari. 

We find the following inscription on a bridge at Rena war 
on our way to the Dal lake by boat : 

lib ^ LmmS-XnU ^ 

P biiCi UJji 
pUJ ^ 

I P I j, ^ 

Translation. 

“ The sculptor had written on a stone : ‘ The world is not 
faithful. You be cheerful. Even if you gather (in life) the 
whole world you will not carry (on death) two grains of 
poppy’.” 


See Memoirs of Jehangir, by Rogers and Beveridge, I., p. 425. 

We find this inscription quoted in a votive tablet at the Masjid of 

Siah Hamadan. 
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Shah Ilahhd'Hm 
and Of Httin ceve- 
mony connected 
with his name. 


AN INSCEIPTION ON THE ZIY ARAT 6 AH OE 

SHAHMAKHDUM. 

The yeai 1915, the year of my third visit to Kashmir, was a 
year^of scarcity. The rain had kept ofi. I would have ordinarily 
^ visited this Masjid, but I was specially drawn 

towards it by a rain-imploring ceremony which 
lasted for several days and which I saw first or 
8th June 1918 on the banks of the Jhelum near 

the mosque of Shah Hamadan. I saw a nmnber of Mohammadans 

filling up gUnMx^ (water-pots) with water from . 

They got thesepots blessed at the Masjid and carried them to a tank 

iiear LiParbat,aHllfort ofAkbar. The tank wa^s near the tomb 

of Pir Makhdum. I was told, that all the Mohammadans of Kashmm 
male or female, old or yoimg, adults or children, would thus, a 
their leisure, carry water from the Jhelum and pour it in the above 
tank. At least, one member of each family must be one of such 
carriers. They did so for a number of days, tiU the tank was ful . 
When I visited the tank on the 10th of June, it was a sight to see 
a number of people, devotionally carrying the water from difterent 
directions and trying to fill up the tank. It then sti wan e a e 

feet to be filled up. ' „ • i„i.„ 

The water could be brought from any part of the river or lake, 

but they thought it meritorious to take it from the river near the 
mosque of Shah Hamadan. Monday and Friday were the days 

when they most did the work of carrying the water. It was Monday 

when I visited the tomb of Shah Makhdum and the tank near it. 
So, I saw hundreds of people coming to the tank with their water- 
pots and emptying them there. Some came in processions with 
banners and drums. Having poured the water mto the tank, they 
applied the water of the tank to their eyes. The tank is about 
square feet. The ceremony of filling it up had begun about 5 or 
6 days before my visit and they expected that it would take sti 

about 6 days to fill it up. ^ 

The ceremony was supposed to be a rite of humihation e ot 
G od a. «kin g for forgiveness of- sins, if that was the cause of J^s 
displeasure and of His keeping off the rmn. It k m keeping mt a 
recent inscription put up there as a votive inscription (132 i]n). 
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;Ij JU jj jLi >Sj ' 
u-TLk )j 

Translation, 

^^Have a look on tke miserable condition of a telpless sinner — 
a look wliereby tbe darkest of dust becomes (brilliant) like gold.” 

Tke reason, wby Sliab Makhdnm was specially invoked and 
why tbe tank near Ms tomb was the scene of a rain-ceremony, 
seems to be, that he had once uttered a curse in the matter of 
water. 



“He had no honour in his oto village (Tajar), and his companions 
laughed at his preaching and his prophecies, and insisted on his taking his 
share in the corvee of the village. Makhdum Sahib or Hazrat Sultan as 
he is often called, left Tajar and cursed his people— -they should want water 
not only for their crops, but even for their drink. The curse came true 
for Tajar and Xainagir are dry to this day .*’78 

It was during tMs visit that I copied the following 
inscription on the gate of the tomb of shah Mal^dum: 

>7^ b jj bi ^ ) 't^ 1 j3 Lj.> L 

^ j j\ bo (J 

U djb <dil 

irvr 


TranslafAon. 


“ The door, the splendour and the (awe-striking) light (of this 
place come) from the world illuminating sun (Meher). I keep 
myself in this condition that the collyrium of my eyes is from the 
dust of your door (*.e. I humiliate myseh). I said to myself : T wish 
to bring the pearl of the date in my hands.’ The angel raised 
his hands for prayers. Uttering ‘Amen’, I said : ‘God is exhalted. 
The door of my respected great ones should be like this, 0 God ! 
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door be opened (Ut. conquered) in every matter by (tbe 
May my visit of tbe door of this 
ne in every direction)’.” 
of tbe last reparation of tbe Masjid. Tbe 
last line of tbe inscription serves as tbe chronogram of that date 


May my 
help of) this door {i.e. 
Ziyarat-gab always help ] 
Tbe date is tbe date 


The figures . are as k 


The whole gives 1272 as the date. 







BRIEF NOTES 

The Image at Gudha 
By Y. E. Guptb, b.a. 

An interesting discovery was made at Gudha in the Patan 
Taluka, Satara District, Bombay Presidency, in 1914. A potter 
while his spade got to work hardly dreamed that a venerable object 
was underneath. Shortly, however, he was fortunate to lay bare 
an image to see the light of the twentieth century. It is almost 
intact, no part of it being roughly handled. It appears to have 
been carefully laid, face downwards, probably through fear, 
during troublous times. A temple is now erected in its honour 
at a cost of Ks. 3,000, the foundation stone of which (Mr. E. W. 
Trotman, I.C.S., Assistant Collector, Southern Division, Satara, 
kindly informs me) was laid by his predecessor, Mr. T. T. Kothawala. 
The villagers are said to be proud of the goddess found in their 
very midst. ;. 

The image represents (as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing plate) the goddess Durga in her formknown as Mahisasura- 
mardini. This is evident from the figure of the Mahisasura or the 
demon who had assumed the form of a buffalo and was harassing 
the world. The goddess is represented as trampling him down with 
her left foot. Before the demon passes away, his real face is seen 
(figured on the proper left). The left foot of the goddess is resting 
on the earth. In her lowest left hand is seen a serpent, the middle 
one wields a shield. The uppermost left one holds a tri^ula. In the 
lowest right hand of the deity is seen a cakra (discus), the middle 
one holds a sword with which she is dealing the fatal blow. In her 
uppermost right hand is the rod of the tri^ula. The armlets are 
heavy and are similar to those worn by the Marwari women of the 
present day. The sculpture is 3' 2" high (including the pedestal 
which is 3") and Til" broad. It is cut out of black basalt. 

The peculiarity about the goddess is that she is six-armed. 
According to the Devimahatmya, she is either to have four or 
eight arms. There is room for enlightenment on this point. 
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Wliat inferences can be drawn ? Tlie Devimaliatmya forms a part 
of the Markandeya Pnrana. Whatever the date of the Piirana 
may be (it was long believed to be a work of the 10th or the 1 1th cen- 
tury), it is beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Mahatmya must 
have been composed before the 7th century A. D., since, some of the 

verses it contains have been found incised on a stone belonging to 
that time (Ef. Ind. VoL XI, page 302). It then follows that the 
six- armed image must have come into vogue after the 7th century . 
This is the upper limit. The head-dress (mukuta) of the goddess 
is similar to the head-ornaments of the images belonging to the 11th 
or 12th century A.D. in this part of the Deccan. The front orna- 
ment on it is a degenerate form of a kirti-mukha. The hands and 
legs are rather too fat for the image and a littlp disproportionate- 
In fact the period when symmetry was the ideal cherished (for 
instance in the "case of images in the main cave at Elephanta) 
had passed, though in the general moulding, tlie necklace, girdle 
and armlets vivid ancient traces are still discernible. On the 
strength of the evidence adduced, therefore, the sculpture can 
with some certainty be assigned from about the 10th to the 12th 
century A.D. 


A Note on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History 

By Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A, 

In my recent visit to the excavations that are being made on 
the spot of the famous Nalanda university, I could see that some 
of the monasteries had been erected on the ruins of earlier ones, 
as noted by Mr. J. A. Page in the exploration report. ^ This fact 
cannot be explained but by supposing a temporary destruction of 
aU or at least some of the buildings of that institution. In later times 
new buildings were put up over the remains of the previous ones. 

Some events connected with the history of Magadha will perhaps 
throw some light upon this archaeological puzzle. 

It is now beyond doubt that the earliest date we can ascribe 
to this famous Buddhist university goes no further back than the 

i 19234, p. 70. 
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year 450 A.D.; ^ otherwise the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsien would have 
reported his visit to the Sahgharama when describing his journey 
from Magadha to Rajagrha in the beginning of the 5th century. 
He says no more than this : ‘‘One yojana to the south-west, they 
came to Nalanda the village where Sariputra was born and whither 
he returned to pass away. Here a pagoda was raised, which is 
still in existence.^’ ^ 

Of the five kings mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as benefactors 
of the Nalanda institution, only one has been identified.*^ Baladitya 
was evidently the Magadha sovereign who defeated Mihirakula 
and expelled this tyrant from Central India ; his name was Nara- 
simha-Gupta. 

Now, the same Chinese pilgrim describes the cruelties of 
Mihirakula with the Buddhists of his kingdom. ‘‘He then issued an 
edict to destroy all the (Buddhist) priests through the five Indies, 
to overthrow the law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining/’ ^ 
The atrocities of the Huna king were such that when Narasimha- 
Gupta heard of them, in sign of protest “he strictly guarded the 
frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute.”® The sub- 
sequent war between Mihirakula and Narasiihha-Gupta is narrated 
in detail by Hiuen Tsian. In his account there are, no doubt, 
some portions which are unreliable, for instance the episode of 
Narasiriiha- Gupta’s mother giving her friendly advice to the Huna 
chief after his defeat. But the whole account cannot be rejected, 
as I have shown elsewhere. A Suffice it to say that Mihirakula 
invaded the kingdom of Magadha and passed across it down to 
the shore in his pursuit of Narasiihha-Gupta, who had fled to and 
hid himself “in the islands of the sea.” Now this inroad of 
the Huna army was bound to be fatal to the kingdom of Magadha 
and specially to the Buddhist religion then protected and patron- 
ised by the Gupta monarch. Mihirakula, beyond doubt, in his 

2 Cf. Samaddar, The Glories of Magadha^ p.llL 

^ Giles, The Travels of Fahsien, p. 49. 

^ Beal, Becords of the Western Worlds II, pp. 168-70. 

^ Beal, op, cit, I, p. 168. 

«Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 168-71. 

« Heras, ‘‘ The Final Defeat of Mihirakula” Ind. Hist, Quart, 
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of Biiddliism destroyed all its biiildiBgs, tliat he foiiiid m ms 

■cruelties which, he was shortly 
e of Kashmir. ® Nalanda university 
italiputra, and its fame had also 
This' was probably the occasion on 
were for the first time destroyed. “ 
whose enmity against Bud- 
ladha. I refer to 
“ 1. He entered Magadha 

after the defeat of the king of Malwa, 
secret alliance with the latter. Then he 
brother' and we cannot suppose 
action against Buddhism, 
It was most likely at 
of Buddhism, as 


hatred 

way, and killed all its priests,- 
afterwards to repeat in hi 
was not far from the capi 
reached Mihirakula’s ears, 
which its buildings and Stupas 
Several years 
dhism is 
Sa^ahka, 


! later another king 

well known entered the kingdom of Mag 
king of Gauda in Eastern Bengal 
as a friend of Eajyavardhana 
Devagupta, but in 
treacherously murdered Harsa’ 
he set out for his kingdom without takin; 
so extensively spread throughout Magadha. 
this time that he destroyed the sacred places ^ 

related by HiueBTsiaiig. /^atd says lie, ^Svhen. 

he was overthrowing and destroying the law of Buddha., forthwith 
came to the place where that stone is for the purpose of destroying 
the sacred marks (Buddha’s foot-prints). Having broken it into 
pieces, it came whole again, and the ornamental figures as before ; 
then he flung it into the river Gangesd‘^ “In later times,” the same 
Hiuen Tsiang goes on to say, /^Sa&fika-raja, being a believer in 
heresy, slandered the religion of Buddha, and through envy 
destroyed the convents and cut down the Bodhi tree (at Buddha- 
Gaya) digging it up to the very springs of the earth ; but yet he 
did not get to the bottom of the roots. Then he burnt it with fire 
and sprinkled it with the jm of sugar-cane, desiring to destroy 
them entirely^ and not leave a trace of it behind. Such was 
^asahka’s hatred towards Buddhism. Hence we cannot imagine 
this king passing so near Nalanda, the great centre from which 


9 Cf. Eajatarafigini (Dutt’s translation^ I, pp. 19-21. 

10 We hear of no wars in Magadha during the time of the Imperial 
Guptas. So we may rightly supi30se that this was the first destruction of 

Nalanda, ^ 

11 Harsa-Carita JCowFs translation), p. 178; Hiuen Tsiang, Beal, 

op* city I, p. 210. 

12 Beal, op* oit, 11, p. 91. 

13 Ibid., p. 118. 
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Buddliism was going to spread to Tibet, Cbina and Corea witbont 
leaving tliere tbe effeojs of bis bigotry. Tbat most bkely was a 
new^ occasion on ivbicli tbe buildings of bTalanda were razed to 
tbe ground and tbe professors and tbe students dispersed and 
perhaps killed. 

Still further information is given by the Chinese pilgrim, wbicb 
seems to confirm this supposition. Tbe Harsacarita introduces 
prince Harsa wishing to see the smoke cloud from this vilest of 
Gauda's (Sasankavs) pyre and Hiuen Tsiang represents him as 
commanding bis troops to proceed against Sasanka. ‘‘And now 
be commanded bis ministers, saying : ‘ The enemies of my brother 
are unpunished, as yet, tbe neighbouring countries not brought 
to submission ; while this is so my right hand shall never lift food to 
my mouth. Therefore do you, people and officers, unite with one 
heart and put out your strength.’ Accordingly they assembled all the 
soldiers of the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms. . . . He 
went from East to West subduing all who ;were not obedient. . . . 
After six years he had subdued the five Indies. ” Evidently the 
efforts of Harsa to expel his brother’s murderer from the kingdom 
of Magadha were crowned with success. Now Hiuen Tsiang 
himself, after enumerating the relations between the Gupta kings 
and the university of Nalanda, adds the following : “After this a 
king of Central India built to the North of this (place) a great 
m^ghamma. Moreover he built round these edifices a high wall 
with one gate. In tins king of Central India appearing after 
the Guptas we must recognise the great Harsavardhana rebuilding 
the university after having driven Sasanka to big kingdom of 
Gauda, just as Purnavarman had repaired the damages caused by 
oasanka at Biiddha-Gaya. 

Between these two dates at which Nalanda was apparently 
destroyed (first by Mihirakula and then by Sasanka) there occurred 
in Magadha several w^ars, which by the natural havoc consequent 
on any war, must have been similarly destructive at NManda. 

Harsa-Carita, p. 187. 

Beal, o_p. cil., I, p. 213. 

16 Ibid., II, p. 170. 
inbid., p. 118. 
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The Apshad inscription of Idityasena . mentions two defeate 
inflicted on king Is'anavarman, the first by Knmara-Gupta 11 and 
the second by Damodara-Gupta ; while Is'anavarman himself had 
previously defeated the Hunas. Then Mah^ena-Gupta won a 
^ctory over Susthivarman. The Haraha inscription of Istoavar- 
man also refers to the victories of this monarch over the lord of 
the Andhras “who had thousands of threefold rutting elephants, 
over the ^ulikas “ who had an army of countless galloping horses, 
and over the 6au4as “ living on the seashore.” I must also 
remark that the Hunas and the Gaudas _are counted among t e 
enemies defeated by the Maukhari king Isanavarman The for- 
mer had already left marks of the inroad through Magadha in the 
first destruction of Nalanda, whilst the latter were soon afterwaMs 
as destructive as Mihirakula’s hordes, at the time of the extinction 
of the Maukhari dynasty. A partial destructioiv of ^Nalanda 
caused by these wars (some of which were indoubtedly fought m 
the territory of Magadha) may weU have taken place. 
fact that Nalanda was overthrown by Mihirakula first and then 
by ^a^ahka rests on much more solid grounds ; and though it is 
not recorded in any contemporary authority, cannot be reasonably 

■ . ' .denied. ■; ' ' .■ ^ ' ' ■ - V, , '■■■ ^ 

Gupta Inscriptions, 1^. 206. 

19 > vol. 14, p. 120. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Dialect op the Gypsies op Wales. By John Sampson, 

Hon. D. Litt., Oxon. — Oxpoed, At the Clarendon Press, 
MCMXXV. 

Even philology has got its romance. The book under review 
at any rate owes its origin to a spirit of romance rather than research 
which led the author “ while still a boy to the acquisition of their 
[the Gypsies ] tongue, the better to gain an inner understanding of 
this peculiar people ”. Such is the writer’s own confession. Thanks 
to the dogged perseverance in his search— it W'ould be wrong to 
call it good luck— he finally met Edw-ard Wood, a Welsh Gypsy 
harper at Bala and a descendant of the eponymous Abram Wood 
reputed King of the Gypsies who ivas born before the close of the 
seventeenth century. In Abram Wood’s clan the oldest and 
purest form of Anglo-RomanI was preserved and spoken, and 
Sampson was thus so fortunate as to find in “the fastnesses of 
Cambria ” the Gypsy language elsew^here extinct for decades or 
living in a mutilated and disfigured condition. So eagerly did our 
author now pursue the hunt after the discovered language and lore 
that he “ became acquainted with almost every Welsh Gypsy of the 
originalstock ”. After Edward, Matthew Wood was laid under con- 
tribution, his mother “ Tau,” his son “ Turpin,” his uncle and aunt. 
Sampson gathered his information from Gypsy “harpers, fiddlers, 
fishermen, horse-dealers, knife-grinders, basket-makers, wood- 
cutters, fortune tellers, and hawkers ”. He filled his note-books, over 
a hundred in number, “ while sitting beside the camp-fires of the 
Gypsies, or travelling in their company, on heaths, by river-banks, at 
fairs, in village inns, or listening to their stories in the barns, where 
by ancient use and wont they are allowed to lodge at night ”. Nor 
were the spoils of this hunt easy to grasp. “ At one moment he 
[the Gypsy] may deny all knowledge of a phrase or idiom which 
but a little while before has fallen from his lips, and the learner has 
perforce to await its re-appearance with what patience he may. At 
another, some simple mention may affect his memory like a sub- 
terranean explosion, hurling to the surface a mass of half-forgotten 
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words and expressions recovered from the depths of the past.” The 
Zt, he. “more than once taken advantage of th.s tendency 
nC a company of Gypsiee showed a diepoaition to tacitamty 
Zi by nttaing some extiavagent or heterodox opinion which 
pLoked a flood of denial or discussion," h»i he “fly- 

mens of vigomus and racy Komanf. “ Hand in hand with the 
Md work S collecting has proceeded” in the making oi this book 
“ what may he termed the laboratory side of the study, or scienti- 
fic analysis” of the author’s material. And for very good reasons, 
which ill be as -easily guessed as they will be readily agreed to, 
the writer thought it might be useful if he “ attempted something 
ill the nature of a complete grammatical survey of Eomam, especi- 
ally since there exists no English work which serves to introduce 
thi reader to the fascinating study of Gypsy philology, and u 
Ihonetic laws upon which it is based To venture upon an 
EtwLl and wmparative deacription of the hi, .guogo in order 
to Ike this grammatical survey complete was perh.,* ‘aking a 
risk of the nature of which the author probably was better avare 
at the end of his work than at tbe begiimmg ^ , o.o 4- 419 

It needs no apology to write a book f 

pagesontheGypsy language. The Gypsy tonguehasnt^^^^^^ 

attention of Unguists like Pott and Ascoli, of scholars of the Sla^ on _ 

languages of therankofMiklosich, of Sanskritistsofthereimtata^^^^^^ 

PisLeh It is not only as important as any of the modern Indian 
vernaculars but from an historical and comparative point o: viev 
ermom ImpoE-ut, because it seems to have preserved certain 
forms and sounds in a more primitive state than the 
lanmiages of to-day. Whether it contains sounds and forms that 
ao directly even beyond the Sanskrit stage may justly be doubted 
In point o^ phonetics the Gypsy tongue is of the greatest moment 
forLo reasons. Eirst, this language, itself a dialect, has split i 
into a number of varieties now (or not so very long ago) ^ 
by a people dispersed over an area extending lora le t 
pLgal to the Atlantic Ocean. Second, each of these varieties has 
been subjected to such external vicissitudes that the preservation 
LT staL of undeniably great affinity with the other sister- 
varieties can only be explained on the ground of habitual segi 
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gation and exclusion of the clan from its immediate surroundings 
together with the stability of the sounds and the regularity 
of their changes. Thus the Gypsy dialects offer a confirmation of 
recognised phonetic laws under exceptional circumstances. 
\^hether even further determinations and modifications of these 
laws could be derived from the dialects only a closer scrutiny of 
the material can tell. 

The boast of the Mahabharata that whatever may be found 
anywhere else is here and whatever is not here does not exist may 
to a remarkable degree be applied to the book under review, as 
far as the dialect of the Gypsies of Wales is concerned. We readily 
and gratefully believe the author when he says : — “Consorting for 
more than twenty years with the Welsh Kile, and regarded by 
them as one of themselves from whom there is nothing to conceal, 
I have had unique opportunity of studying the people and their 
tongue. Every EomanI sentence given in the Grammar or Voca- 
bulary is the spontaneous utterance of some Welsh Gypsy, reflect- 
ing the life and lore, customs, beliefs, thought and feeling of the 
race.” The book really shows that its author is not only a 
Scholar-Gypsy but a Gypsy-scholar as well. In Part I ; 
Phonology, the somids of the language, which are by no means 
always quite simple, are accurately described and scientifically 
classified, the sound changes appear carefully observed and recorded, 
their history is traced from their Indian parent tongue Sanskrit (? ) 
through the changes on Indian soil, in Persia, Armenia, Syria and 
Byzantine Greece. Naturally it is here and in the Indices in 
Partly that the author encountered most of the traps in which any 
but the wariest linguist maybe caught. It is worth noting that 
the Welsh Gyspy alphabet approaches more the Avestan alphabet 
than the Sanskrit one. The formation of nominal and verbal 


stems is systematically and exhaustively dealt with in Part II. 
So much for the building material of the language; the working 
elements are treated of in Part III: Inflection and Syntax. 
Part I\ : Vocabulary, pp. 1-410, and the Indices giving Indian, 
Iranian, Mongol, Modern and Byzantine Greek, Rumanian, Slavic” 
German, French, English, and Welsh parallels finally make 
Sampson’s work a veritable Thesaurus of the Gypsy tongue. The 
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p.fast*ing way in which the author ^ 

^ r“ r re riir *h“t4 antho. 

works use J- ^ ability and scientific training as kis is 

ittatTSit nlU it the reenit ie nothing short 
of tke e dammar wiU not essentially detract from its value 

Is a 3 of tbe Dialect of tbe Gypsies of Wales It may be sad 
to learn that this language is 

its golden and silver age is concerned it ° 

to sL suck a fine monument as Sampson s work erected to it. As 
Tor^ glt up of this volume, suffice it to say that it has been print- 
ed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

R. ZiMMERMANN, S;J. 

MoSEEM AfeOHITECTlTEE. Bv E. T. 

(J G.Porlong Pund, Vol. HI) Royal Asiatic Society, London, 19.^ 
In modern universities it occasionally happens that_ an 

of the languages of Islam, and especi y 

nensable The present reviewer makes no such clai . 

Stt'writ«inly from the point of view of a general 

Student of Islam, its history, civilization and art. ^ 

The book is published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
. « tl? tW vlme of the series published under the patronage 
Inle James G. Forlong Fund. Though small m 
£,0. aa^ a h^ad "^h M»ie^ 

» m Ark in ^ - 

Of the Mameluke Period in Egypt, somewhere about 1516 A. 
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From its very scope, it lias nothing to say about the architecture 
produced in the Maghrib or Moorish Spain or Turkey or India. To 
Indians, therefore, the appeal of the book is thereby lessened. And 
I cannot help thinking that if the author had first-hand knowledge 
of the architecture produced by the Mughal Emperors in Agra 
and .Delhi and Lukhiiao, and by the Adil ^ahis in the Deccan, 
B?japur and Ahmedabad for example, he might have modified, to 
some extent at least, the last sentence of his book, where he considers 
the Mameluke period as Hhe most famous period of Moslem 
• arehitecture.' A comparison of the Mamelulce architecture with 

the Mughal on the one hand, and the Turkish on the other, would be 
I most instructive, and we ho|)e that in time we shall have some one 

surveying the whole field of Moslem architecture, and attaching 
to each period and school its proper importance and value. But 
I for a work of that nature, works like those of Sig. Rivoira and Mr. 

j Richmond are indispensable corner-stones. 

I As an introduction to whatever he has to say in the book, 

and before actually describing the first monument of Moslem 
architecture, the Propheth Mosque at Medina, the author lays down 
that all architecture is produced by human need ; and that ^ the 
buildings stand for the fulfilment of purposes that can be stated.’ 
He therefore does not describe one building after another, merely 
noticing their differences or pronouncing upon their merits, but 
discusses in every case the real cause of this development. Hence 
his book is called ^ Moslem Architecture, 623 to 1516 : Some causes 
and consequences and as such gives to the student a historical 
persjDective which is most valuable. He then begins to describe 
i the Proj)heth Mosque basing his account on Ibn Hisham’s^. 

J Then he goes on to describe the Mosque of Kufa, the Mosque 

I of ^Amr, the Masjid ai-Aqsa and the Mosque of Damascus. During 

I these descriptions he has carefully noted the change of the Qibla, 

I 1 On examining, the actual passage quoted, Ibn Hisham, Ed. Wiisten- 

I feld p. 337, I cannot find the details ascribed to him. The account 

of the Mosque begins on p. 336, last line, and ends with p. 338. Some of the 
details, however, are to be found in a variant quoted by Wiistenfeld in Vol. 
II, Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Register, p. 105 (note to p. 338, 4 of the 
text), from a MS. which he calls E. 
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and discussed the constraction of tile Minbar and the Maqsura. 
Finally (p. 29) he discusses the development of the Mosque in view 
of the three needs, physical, ritual and political. 

The most important thing dealt with in the next chapter is 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, ‘ the earliest existing monu- 
ment of Moslem architecture.’ Here he shows why the architecture 
of Damascus was so different from that of Baghdad. The reason 
is historical: the Umaiyads were under the influence of Syrian, 
the architecture being Western and Byzantine ; whereas the Abba 
sides were under the spell of Persia, and their architectm'e was 
Eastern and Asiatic (p. 49). To us Indians it may be of interest 
to note that Mr. Richmond seems to agree with Sig. Rivoira, that 

the multiM arch came from India (pp. 54 and 72). 

The chapter closes with the observation, both profound and 
true, that though Mesopotamian brick-built Mosque.s aie entirely 
different from the Syrian stone architecture, their purpose was 
the same, and this was an outcome of the Arabian Faith. Therefore 
the Arabian contribution to architecture was of a spiritual and not 
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as teaching institutions because the mos :|iies were not satisfactory 
for this purpose ; the Madrasa is the Sunni counterpart of the 
Shiite House of Science (106) ; and we are shown how its construc- 
tion developed with the needs of the times. 

The last chapter deals with the Mameluke Period, the period 
of Madrasas and tombs, the period about which our author is so 
enthusiastic. Stone had ousted brick and plaster ; Shiite crafts- 
men had come to take refuge in Egypt ; stone builders of various 
nationalities accumulated under the Mameluke rule. The face 
of Cairo undergoes a radical change, and this complex process 
produces a series of unsurpassed monuments of Moslem architecture. 

The tomb of Sfiajarat al-Durr, the mausoleum and Madrasa 
of Sultan Qalaun, the Madrasas of Sanjar and Sultan Hasan, 
and finally the Madrasas of Barquq and of Qaltbal are all graphi- 
cally described and the glory of Cairo is brought home to us. 

The Turks, however, captured Constantinople in 1453, then- 
power increased and they defeated the Mamelukes in 1516. There 
is a general exodus of craftsmen to the new centre— Qustuntunya, 
and here the author ends his labours. 



The system of transliteration is fairly intelligible, but is 
neither very accurate nor very consistent. The author is not 
consistent as regards the use of the signs A and—. Occasionally he 
uses them promiscuously— to take only two examples: — onp. 125®,® 
we have ‘iwdn’ twice, but 4 lines below we have ‘ i-wan’; and on 
p. 128 we have ‘ al-Nasir ’ and ‘ Nasiriya,’ whereas on the next 
page we revert to ‘ al-Nasir.’ On page 86, Ref. No. 3 is to the 
Encyclopedia (not Dictionary) of Islam, i, 422, b. There is some 
confusion in the transliteration here. The first term is correct ; 
the second should be “ Masjid li’ 1-jum‘a ” ; the third, “ Masjid 
jami‘ ” and the fourth, “ al-jami' ”. Sometimes the sign a has been 
placed w'here it ought not to be, e.g., 129® “ Shajarat al-Durr 
p. 132, 4th line from below, we have “ Zawiya”, whereas practically 
in the same line, in the note to fig. 47, we have the correct 
‘‘ Zilwiya and p. 143, 8th line from below, “al-Mu’ayyad”. And 
sometimes it is omitted where it ought to be placed ; on p. 128^® 
we have the correct Saliliiya ”, but 3 lines below we find 
“§alihiya.” 
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The word written ‘ Klxanqa ’ (see Index) is really the common 
Persian word ‘ Khanqah.’ I wonder if the shortened form is 
more common in Egypt or whether it is an oversight. 

The references are not given in the footnotes as usual but 
indicated by bold Arabic numerals and collected together 
at the end of a chapter. This is an uncommon, and to my mind, 
not a very desirable method. The cursorj' reader hardly ever 
stops to look up a reference ; but to the student it is rathei iiksome 
to go to the end of the chapter, look up the reference then go back 
to the text and so on. The texts of al-MaqrIzI and al-Muqaddasi are 
unfortunately not available to me, and therefore I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of the references or the correctness of the rendenngs, 
of the most important passages quoted m the work Of the othei 
works cited, I have also no access to Major Cresswell s among other 
works, hence nothing very useful about references can be said m 
this place. I only wish the author had indicated tie passages 
relied upon in certain cases, more accurately. Very often he mere y 
gives the name of a work without reference to the page, or fails 
to give the edition from which he cites. This is not satisfactory. 

Considering the nature of the book, it is singularly free from 
misprints. I have noted the following 

p. 30, footnote, 23 ‘at’ instead of ‘ al-Siuti’ ; p. 55, 1. 1. 

‘ Anuvath ’ instead of ‘ Amurath’ ; p. 56 title of chapter ^ SCidu 
instead of ‘Sidt’ ; p. 84, 5th line from below ‘storeis’ instead 
of ‘storeys’ or ‘ stories’ and p. 117 1.20 ‘ caravanserail’ where the 
letter 1 should be absent. 

The a.uthor has chosen a comely garb for liis work ; it is well 
printed^ and contains numerous plans and illustrations. There 
is a useful index at the end. 


A. A. A. Eyzee. 


BHAeAVADAJJTJKiTAM : A Prahasana (Comedy) Ed. by P. 

Aotjah Aohatst, with, a Commentary, Critical Notes an 
Introduction; with a Preface by De. Winteenitz, Peagtje. 
Price Rs. 2-4. 
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This is a very interesting work from several points of view. 
It makes an imjportant addition to the prahasana literature piib- 
lisked so far by Sanskrit scholars. In a brief but learned preface 
Dr. Winternitz discusses how the work under review raises many 
new problems, particularly in connection with dramaturgy, and 
the Bhasa riddle. In his introduction Mr. P. Anujan Achan, who 
was a pupil of Dr. Winternitz at the Visvabharati University, deals 
with several interesting questions, such as the MSS. used for the 
edition, the plot of the play, its relation to the Mattavilasa prahasana 
of MahendiivTila'ama-Yarman, the technique of the play, its merits, 
its importance for the history of the Kerala stage, the date of the 
author. The work contains the name of neither the plaj^ nor the 
playwright.. But one manuscript and the introductory verse 
of the commentary ascribe the play to Bodhayana-kavi. From 
the fact that the play exhibits Buddhism to have been in a state 
of decline and from its comparison with the Mattavilasa, the learned 
editor is inclined to assign to the play a date some centuries earlier 
than the 7th century K. D. The commentary is shown to have 
been composed about the beginning of the 17th century. The 
editor notices the peculiarities of his Mss. in writing prakrit passages, 
e.g., writing ajja or ayya as aoa. The plot centres round the 
comic situation supposed to have been created by the soul of a 
Yogin having entered the dead body of a courtesan and the soul 
of the latter having been placed in the Yogin’s body. The com- 
mentary tries in every place to spin out some esoteric meaning 
from the plain words of the drama. 

The conclusion at which the learned editor arrives on the date 
of the work is not quite acceptable. If popular Buddhism is shown 
to have fallen from its high pedestal, we have other passages where 
(page 8) Brahmanas are referred to as extremely degraded. Buddha 
is styled Bhagavan Jina (page 50) and the Pitaka works are referred 
to. When the author parades his knowledge of the Sikkhapadas 
(p. 52) and of the three Saranas (Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha? 
he is probably not writing from personal contact with the living 
Buddhistic faith, but is quoting from books. The name Vasanta- 
sena of the courtesan is somewhat suspicious and reminds one 
of the ToycarL There is a long prose prakrit passage full of com- 
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on pp. 37-8, but of the 36 verses of the play, h 

netre, whhe the Arya and Vasantatilaka occur 
The other metres are Upajati (d), Praharsip^ 1 
(1 each), Vaihsastha (4) and Saidulavikridita ( 
is not unlikely that the work is comparatively e 
n, helongu^ to the period between the 6th an( 


The Healing Gobs of 
Addison Jayne, m.d. 

Long and weary 
travel to reach. 1 — ^ 
causation. Supernatural agents^ 
his explanations of the g< 
they afforded him solace, 
caused him untold worries, 
and cure the ills man ai ^ 

Though positive good is 

evil may be the result not only of the 

malignant agents but also of the wrath of the ^e^^^^cent 
admitting the existence tl " ' ’ ' " 

try to pacify with offerings 
accredited, in their system, 
therewith judicious threats and cajolery, 
beneficent powers man 
singly or in combination: first, 
paniments of incantations procure 
these rites and incantations 
grant his desires ; third, that the powers 

offerings and sacrifices ; i . 

to pity by prayers. 

Disease, one of the greatest of ills 
looked upon as either the actual entrance of an 
sufferer’s body through one of its many openings^ 
of a sorcerer or of an enemy or of an evil eye ; o: 
condition induced either by the wrath of an ev. 


New Haven : Yale University .rress, 
has been the path that humanity has had to 
the modern position of thinking in terms of natural 
' !, created by man’s imagination were 
goods and ills of this world. Once created, 
enlivened his hopes and, strangely enough, 

5. In his attempt to multiply the goods 
,pplied to these agents. 

the work only of the benign agents, 
wayward activities of the 
“ “ " j ones. People 

of the two kinds of supernatural agents, 
and sacrifices the evil agent that may be 
with the specific ill, often mixing 
* - r. In his dealing with the 
has assumed -the following attitudes, either 
that certain rites with the accom- 
— e the desired result ; second, that 
can command the supernatural powers to 
- ’ ! have to be appeased with 

fourth, that the supernatural must be moved 
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by sin. Epidemics like tkat of smallpox were regarded as being 
under tlie control of special godlings. The remedies used were 
first, exorcism of all sorts, including branding in so far as that 
operation was thought able to drive away malignant influence ; 
second, offerings of sacrifices ; third, making of vows ; fourth, 
penitence, fasts and prayers. These might be used either singly or 
in combination, very often accompanied by the administration of 
certain herbs as well as other organic and inorganic substances. 
This administration of medicine was at first of secondary importance? 
its efficacy depending on the correctness of one or more of the above- 
mentioned remedies employed at the time ; but later on the super- 
natural appeal either came to be regarded as a necessary appanage 
to the medical remedy, or was resorted to only to find out the 
correct recipe for an ailment. Amulets and talismans served as 
prophylactics. 

Thus before the rise of natural sciences the attitude towards 
disease essentially depended on the general ideas about the super- 
natural. The author of the book under review undertook the 
study with a view to elucidating this relation between therapeutic 
practice and spiritual life of the peoples of ancient civilizations. 
The introduction presents a general summary of the ideas about 
disease and its cure found in the religious texts and mythologies of 
these peoples. Then the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Indians, 
the Iranians, the Greeks, the Romans and the Celts are taken in 
order. In each case we are first given their general outlook on 
religious healing ; and then the gods connected with any aspect of 
the medical art are described. The author finds that except the 
Greeks no other people of antiquity had any special god whose 
sole function was that of a healer. Any god was invoked to aid 
man on the strength of his well-known beneficence. The long 
descriptions of the gods, therefore, are not only not essential but 
tend to stultify the purpose of the study. The value of this 
work could be enhanced by the addition of some chapters on the 
therapeutic practices of the Chinese and the ancient peoples 
of America. 

G. S. Ghueye. 

I) apartment of Sociology^ 

University of Bombay, 
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New admissions to membership have been fewer during tne year ™aer 
report, the number of members now being 693 against 701 at tlie «lose of 1 • 
It is hoped that members will bring the attractions of the bociety s library 
before more persons of culture and literary tastes, so that the membership 
may show a steady increase. 

Progress has been made with several matters mentioned in the last report. 
Under the able supervision of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor, the 

first number of the New Series of the Journal appeared in April lJ2o. 

Scholars have spoken highly of this number, both as regards matter and 
get up, in private letters to the Editor and in reviews. The second number 
was published in November. It has been decided to publish the Journal 
at half-yearly intervals. 

It is the privilege of each member to receive free a copy of the Journal 
when published. It v>as, however, felt that the highly special and teolmical 
character of the Journal did not appeal to several members, and as the result 
of inquiry by a cireular letter to all members, it has been decided to pnnt a 
reduced number of copies so as to effect some saving in the printing 
charges. 

Principal Gladstone Solomon kindly prepared a clay model of the pro- 
posed Silver Medal and submitted it for the opinion of the Managing Com- 
mittee ; slight alterations were suggested which are being carded out. 

The first volume of the Manuscripts Catalogue has been printed. It 
contains Manuscripts of technical science and covers 148 pages. The com- 
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A Provident Fund was started in January 1924 for the benefit of the 
Society’s employees. In consideration of their previous services it has 
I been decided to grant pensions to the clerical staff and gratuities to the peons 

proportionate to their length of service and salary on 1st January 1924, pro- 
I vided that the total service put in by each employee is 25 years (unless inca- 

I pacitated) on retirement and that his service has been satisfactory. 

1 Government have stopped the contribution of Es. 50 per month which 

they granted to the Geographical Society and which this Society received 
< since the amalgamation of the two societies in 1873. A request has been 

i made to Government not only to restore this grant but to increase their con- 

tribution to the Societ}^. It is hoped that a favourable reply will be received 
from Government. 

I Additional shelving has been erected in the File Room to receive the 

i periodical literature now stored in the galleries of the main rooms. Con- 

gestion in more important sections of the library is so great that more room 
for expansion is urgently needed. With a view to relieve this congestion it 
is proposed to remove the entire collection of the periodical literature to the 
I ground floor. The only room at the disposal of the Society on that floor is 

I too small to hold all this collection, and the Society has requested the Collector 

of Bombay to allot more space on the ground floor, and it is hoped that this 
will be done in the near future. 

1 The Card Catalogue is making steady progress, more than 5,000 cards 

; being added during the year under review. 

‘ The entire body of the rules and regulations of the Society is undergoing 

revision, and the Sub- Committee appointed for the purpose has nearly com- 
pleted its labours. 

The circulation of periodicals is very unsatisfactory and has been a fruit- 
I ful source of complaints from members. The Society takes only one copy of 

I most of the magazines and newspapers it subscribes to, and the demand is 

I inreasingly becoming so heavy that it has become extremely difficult to satis- 

I fy members. The question of either stopping the circulation altogether or 

I taking more than one copy of the more popular periodicals is now before the 

I Managing Committee. 

I With a view to explore the ways and means of co-operation between the 

I Society and the University Library in the matter of purchase and loan of 

books, representatives of the two institutions have met and discussed the 
1 possibility of co-operation, and have made certain recommendations to their 

I respective Committees, A similar attempt of co-operation is being made 

1 between the Society and the Prince of Wales Museum. Representatives have 

I been appointed to meet and discuss the matter. 

I 
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Resident. 


Non-Resident. 


Number 
of Mem- 
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1-1-26. 


Trans- 
ferred to 
the 

Res. list. 


Resigned 

On the roll New Resident or ceased 
on admis- become to be 
1-1-25. sions. Non-Res. Members. 


Of the 521 Resident Members, 42 are Life-Members, and of the 172 
Non-Resident Members, 12 are Life-Members. 


Obituary, 


The Committee regret to record the death of the following Members : — 

Sir Vasanji Tricamji Mulji. Mr. H. L. Fox. 

Mr. Motilal Vallabhji. „ A. Moylan. 

Sir Goculdas K. Parekh. Rao Bahadur Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar. 

Capt. C. Mackenzie. Mr. K. R. Kale. 

Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 

The Society has put on record its sense of sorrow and loss at the death 
of Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, the great Oriental scholar, by adopting a fitting 
resolution at a special general meeting of members in appreciation of his 
services to Oriental scholarship in general and to this Society in particular. 

Papers read and lectures delivered before the Society. 

21st January 1925. — lecture on the Hebrew and Persian Conceptions 
of Paradise. By the Rev. Dr. P. L. Mills. 

15th April 1925. — ^The Conception of Islam as a cult. By Fredun D. 
MtTLLA, M.A. 
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loth July 1925 . — A lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ The Caves 
of Ellora.” By Dr. E. H. Hunt, m,a. . 

6th August 1925. — ( 1 ) A Persian Parallel to the Esther Episode of the 
Bible. By Dr. J. M. Unvaua. (2) The Mezuzah of the Jews compared with 
a Pars! Nirang. By Dr. J. M. Unvala. 

10th August 1925. — Syntheticism in Indian Iconography, iUustrated 
by lantern slides. By Dr. J. M. Unvala. . 

18th September 1925. — A discourse on “Hyderabad Cairn Burials,"’ 
illustrated by lantern sHdes. By Dr. E. H. Hunt, m. a. 

Library. 


: The total number of volumes added was 1,803, of which 1,390 were pur- 

chased and 413 were presented. 

Boohs presented to the Society were received, as usual, from the Gov- 
; ernment of India, the Government of Bombay, and other Provincial Govern- 

ments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds, other public 
; bodies and individual donors. 

4 ■■ 

, A meeting of the Society, under Art. XXI of the Rules, was held on the 

^ 1 8th of Xo vember for the purpose of revising the list of the papers and periodi- 

I cals received by the Society, and it was decided — 

I ■■■■■■■ ■ , ■ ■ . 

I (a) to continue the following which w-ere subscribed to since the last 

"■i,. 'revision: — ■ 

'..i . ■ ■ 

i (1) Homes and Gardens, (2) Tracts of the Society for Pure English 

^ and (3) Jain Gazette, 

I (6) to discontinue English Place Names Society’s publications, and 

I (c) to add the following from 1926 : 

I ( 1 ) J ournal of the Society of Oriental Research, (2) New India ( Weekly), 

I (3) Theosophist, (4) Physical Culture, (5) NasNs Magazine, (6) 



International Studio, (7) Survey Graphic, (8) Architects' Journal, 
(9) New Era, (10) Current History Magazine, (11) National 
Geographic Magazine, and (12) Adelphi. 


The Journal. 

Two numbers of the New Series were published during the year, the first 
in April and the second in November. The following are the principal arti- 
cles in the numbers : — 


1. Sten Konow — ^Name and designations of the ruler mentioned in the 
Ara Inscription. 
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, i 

ril ' If 


2; 


3. 


4. 
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D. B. Diskalkar-Some mpublished copper-plates of the rulers of 
ValabM. 

G. V. Aoharya^Notes on some unpublished Valabhi copper-plates 
belonging to B. B. R. A. Society. 

A. Master —Stress accent in modern Gujarati. 

5. p. V. Kane-The Tantravartika and the Dharmasastra literature. 

6. V. S. Sukthankar — Studies in Bhasa (VI). 

7. N.B.Divatia— The oblique form and the dative suffix— s m Marathi. 

8 H. Heras— The Portuguese alliance with the Muhammedan king- 
doms of the Deccan. 

9. V. S. Sukthankar-The Bhasa Biddle ; A proposed solution. 

10. C. V. Vaidya— The date of the Bhagavata Purana. 

m2.— '; ' 

1. P. V. Kane — ^Predecessors of VijnanesAvara. 

2. J. M. XTnvala—Syntheticism in Indian Icoxiography. 

3. s. K. Aiyangar— Panchainahasabda in the Rajatarangini. 

4. K. B. Pisharoti— “Kerala-nataka-chakra. 

5. H. D. Velankar— Prince Sambhaji as a Poet. 

The numbers, besides these articles, contain brief notes, reports 
maries. reviews, proceedings of the Society (annual report) and a list of Fellows 

and Members. 

Coin Cabinet. 

45 coins were'added to the Coin Cabinet of the Socfety during the year 
under report. The coins were of the following description : 

South 

Gold : 

1 Devaraya of Vijayanagara. 

1 Achyutaraya » 


1 Harihara 


Silver : 

3 Krishnaraja. 
Silver : 

3 Rectangular. 

1 Bound. 

3 „ small. 


Bomhay Government 


Rashtbakuta. 


Punch Marked. 
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Mughal 


^ Silver 


1 Shall Jahan, 


Bombay Government 
XXX 2—1 X 


1 Aurangzebe 
1 Do. 


Surat 


1090— 23 

1091— 23 
1093—25 
1093—26 
1095—27 
1101—33 
1109-41 
1111—43 
1103—3 X 


(7. Government 


Bombay Government 

1214—26 

1220—26 

1228—26 

1229—26 

1233—26 

U, P. Government 


2 Muhammad Shah 

1 Do. 

2 Do. 

1 Ahdma Shah 


Surat 

Bombay 


Bombay Government 


Gujaeat Sxjltakat. 


Copper 


1 Ahmad Shah IL 

2 Do. 

2 Do. 


O, P. Government 


Malwa, 


Copper 


3 Hoshanglhah. 


<y. P, Government 
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Treasure Trove Coins. 

3 Gold & ) from Mamlatdar of Dmdon. 

4^ Sdvlr from the CoUeotor of Thana, and 

33 Gold from the Mamlatdar of Huhh. 

Of these 3,462 coins, the foUowing were returned:- ^ 

1 886 to the Collector of Satara out of 1,928 received from hrm m 
’ 1924, being of no numismatic importance. 

4 to the Mamlatdar of Bassein received from him in 1924, being no 

Treasure Trove coins. ' 

410 to the Collector of Thana, having not much numismatic value. 

. • • . 1160 coins 172 (finds from Sinnar, Chorsisi, Dhaiivar and 

Of the remaming 1,162 coins, 

and Assistant Curator, ii'nn ^ in the examination of Treasure 

for these services. 

Accounts. 

A statement of receipts and disbnrsements during 1925 is 

Thetotalamountofentranoefees was Rs. 1,780 and 

as against Rs. 2.000 and Rs. 29.918 the previous year. ^2-6-1 on 

Somety’s credit, at the Bank and the cash m hand, was Rs. 8,693 

December 31st last. 

The Government securities held by the Society ^ 

Premchand Roychand Fund and the Catalogue Fund, are of the face vain 

of Rs. 43,100. 

Government was pleased to sanction Rs. 2,000 for shelving in 1925. 
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INCOME. 

Balance on 31-12-24 .. • * 

Snbsoription of Resident Members . . 

„ ^ of Non-Resident Members ■ 

Government Contribution • * 

Sale Proceeds of Journal Numbers . . 

of Annual Catalogues 
of Waste paper , • • . 
Interest on Govt. Securities and Savings 
Bank . . - • • • * * 

Entrance Fee .. 

Government Grant for Shelving •• 

Subscription of Eesident Life Members 
General Catalogue, sale and Interest 
Replacement . . , 

Folklore Notes, New Edition . . • • 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

9,547 6 6 

26,135 8 0 
3,837 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
973 3 4 

■ 48 12 0 
68 0 0 


1,874 13 3 
1,780 0 0 

2,000 0 0 
1,500 0 0 
402 8 0 
180 9 6 

131 2 0 


39,707 4 7 


4,214 3 6 



Total Rs. 


53,468 14 7 


We have examined the account books ^d ^ ^CurtSSn 

A. B. AGASKAR, 

'y. ,;, H. E. JONES, 

Hon, Auditors, 
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Royal Asiatic Society. 

Accounts for the Year 1925, 


EXPENDITURE, 

i 

Rs. a. p. i 

Books . 

i 

9,081 0 si 

Subscription of Indian Newspapers . . 

726 10 O! 

„ to Foreign Newspapers, . 

2,572 0 0! 

Binding and Books -repairs 

1,874 14 Oi 

Printing and Stationery 

2,666 9 Oi 

Printing Journal Numbers 

1,813 3 Oi 

Office Establishment . . 

16,582 2 6! 

General Charges . . . . . . ' . , 

750 2 Oi 

Postage , 

436 15 6! 

Provident Fund Contribution . . . . 

1,318 13 10 

Insu-rance . . . . ■ . , 

468 12 if 

Electric enlarges .. .. .. .. 

597 210 

Annual Lil)rary Checking . . . . . . 

500 0 0, 

Gratuity . . , . . . . . . . 

250 0 o! 

Shelving and Furniture . . 

2,068 3 0 

Temporary Establishment for Card Catalogue 

708 6 2 

Government Securities .... 

950 10 0 

General Catalogue .. .. .. .. 

410 0 0 

Mss. Catalogue . . . . . . . . . . 

1,000 0 0 

Balance including Rs. 317-7-3 of the 


General Catalogue Fund). 


Imperial Bank of India — Current Account 

708 5 lO! 

„ „ — Savings Bank 

7,920 11 5; 

Amount in Hand . . 

■ 55 4 10| ■ 

Total Rs. 

■ : ' ^ 

- 


53,468 14 


Government Securities ,, @6 p.c. 1,100 0 0 

,, „ .. „ 5 p.c. .. 9,800 0 0 

,, „ .. „ 3J p.c. , 25,700 0 0 

Premchand Roychand Fund „ 34 p.c. . . 3,000 0 0 

Catalogue Fund . . ,, 5 p.c. . . 3,500 0 0 

: 43,100 0 0 

The Society’s property and collections have been insured for three lakiis 
of rupees. 

L.W.H. YOUNG, J. S. TILLEY, 

ffon, Secretarij. Hon, Fmancial Secretary, 


Invested Funds of the Society, 


Premchand Roychand Fund 
Catalogue Fund 








' TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


m I X {Jilivmnultya) 


(Anusvara) 


{Upddhmmitya) 


{AnunasiJca) 


(Visarga) 


h I S {Avagmhu) 


. . . , . ail 6 . . 

. . . th\ 


. . . d\ 

. . . . MS . . 

. . . dh i 

' ■ ! 

..... (j ^ . . 

. . . n \ 

. ... . gh S . . 

i 

... t 

/ i 

. . . iJi 

j 


.1 

d.' 



c/} ■ • 

. . . dh 

3 ^ • 

... n 

jh T . . 

... p 


... ph 

...... t u .. . 

... 5 



TRANSLITERATION OF' ARABIC AND 
’ ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Akabic. 


Persian, 


pd by H. W. Smith at the Times Press, Bombay, and published by 
I E. A. Parker, Hon. Secy., for the Bombay Branch, 

I Bpmi Asiatic Society, Bombay. — J. 5S74'26. 
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